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Something more—a great deal more than ordinary 
transportation—is assured the Shipper who selects Trans- 
american. Yet he pays no premium for the extras he 
gets. When he specifies Transamerican he is dealing 
with a specialized, highly organized, yet highly person- 
alized system that will see his shipments through in first 
class shape, on time, come what may. Transamerican 
has the facilities, modern as the next minute, to do the 
job. More than one thousand top-conditioned, company- 
owned highway units are at the command of Trans- 
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american’s thirty-eight strategically-located terminals. Staff- 
ing these terminals are men whose lives are devoted to 
service transportation, men alert to the signal that your 
shipment is ready to roll. They know how to handle the 
job and, importantly, they have the equipment and 
facilities with which to do it well. Supporting this net- 
work of experience and facilities is Transamerican’s 
expanding stature as one of America’s great motor trans- 
port systems—a distinction attained by its record of de- 
livering continuous, reliable service all through the year. 
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The Nation’s Gateway to the Pacific 


sends 


Season's Greetings 


to 


Exporters, Importers, Ship Operators 
World Traders, Shippers, and Merchant Ship Skippets 
Railroad and Trucking Men, Tariff and Traffic Men 
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Car Loading People, and Owners of Tankers 
Forwarders of Foreign Freight in vessels through the Golden Gate 


To all who hold World Commerce dear 
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A glad and prosperous New Year 
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Unusual Care... 


Bootsie, a Pasadena mother cat‘ 
currently weaning four kittens, 
welcomes baby mouse at 

“faucet,” and adopts it into 

family. 


for Unusual Care on Long-Distance Moves 


Go the MAYFLOWER Way! 


> When a family has to move its treasured possessions hundreds of miles 

away, they deserve “unusual care.” That means extra protection, extra at- 

tention to every detail. And that’s where Mayflower Service really shines, 

because extra getnneinns and refinements are standard practice. Take, for 

example, the Mayflower men who perform 

the service. Before they are even accepted for 

training they must first survive thorough-go- 

ing scientific tests to judge their mental and 

physical fitness for the important job they'll 

have to do. That’s the kind of careful plan- 

ning that makes every phase of Mayflower 

Service safer and easier for your personnel 

. transfers. Your local Mayflower represent- 

Prospective Mayflower Driver takes Visual i i 

Acuity Test devised by Purdue University. ative will be glad to arrange it for you! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR REPORTS issued within the last three weeks by the 
Faw works subcommittee of the House committee on pub- 
lic works are worthy of special attention by the federal law- 
makers who, within a few days, will assemble for the 
opening of the Eighty-third Congress. These reports con- 
tain information about actual and proposed expenditures by 
the federal government for water-resource development, in- 
cluding river and harbor improvements. They show that 
Congress has appropriated a total of $5.3 billion and has 
authorized (but not yet appropriated) an additional $11.3 
billion for river-and-harbor and flood-control work—a total 
of $16.6 billion. 

Two of the civil works subcommittee’s reports were sub- 
jects of an article published in the December 20 issue of 
TRAFFIC WorLD. Those reports concerned the making of 
river-and-harbor and flood-control project surveys and cost 
estimates by the Army Corps of Engineers and jurisdictional 
conflicts between that corps and the Department of Agricul- 
ture with respect to certain flood-control activities. Else- 
where in this week’s issue of TRAFFIC WORLD appears an 
article about two additional reports by the subcommittee— 
one about allocating project costs, the other about determin- 
ing economic justification for water-resource development. 


Taken together, these four documents about development 
or improvement of waterways for navigation, flood control, 
etc., constitute a disclosure of disorganized, wasteful, some- 
times overlapping and sometimes inconsistent activities of 
federal agencies responsible for planning, appraising and ef- 
fectuating water-resource project proposals. 

Much of the criticism expressed by the civil works sub- 
committee falls on the Army Corps of Engineers. Duties of 
the engineer corps, under the heading of “civil functions,” 
include the making of surveys for, estimating the costs of, 
and constructing and maintaining river-and-harbor and flood- 
control works. The Department of Agriculture has flood- 
control project responsibilities relating to reduction of dam- 
age caused by flood waters, erosion and sedimentation of 
watershed agricultural lands. The Interior Department has 
responsibilities that include irrigation, flood control, hydro- 
electric power programs, navigation, and propagation of fish 
and wildlife. 


geese of the material in the four reports concerning 
activities of the Army Corps of Engineers may conclude 
that the corps should be censured or condemned for showing 
an attitude that might be regarded as one of indifference 
toward the public go pooner) The subcommittee itself 
expresses disapproval of several things it says the Corps of 
Engineers has done or has failed to do. (Incidentally, the 
legislative record of the subcommittee chairman, Representa- 
tive Jones, of Alabama, indicates he is friendly, rather than 
hostile, toward inland waterway transportation; bills he has 
introduced include proposals to expand the area of operation 
of the government-owned Federal Barge Lines.) 


On the basis of the subcommittee’s statement that some 
pending survey reports by the Corps of Engineers on water- 
way project proposals were called for 25 years ago and that 
over 10 per cent of the survey reports outstanding were 
teil ptior to 1940, one readily agrees with the sub- 
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committee that that ‘seems to indicate . . . questionable pro- 
crastination . . . in the prosecution of this phase of the work.” 

The subcommittee reported that the lock dimensions in 
the McNary Dam project were changed from the authorized 
size, 56 by 360 feet, to 86 by 675 feet, and that the power 
installation was changed from “the 385,000 kilowatts con- 
templated in the authorized plan” to 966,000 kilowatts, 
without a grant of authority by Congress to the Army Chief 
of Engineers for the making of such ‘major’ modifications 
in the project. 

In its separate report on economic evaluation of waterway 
projects, the subcommittee presented case histories to support 
its assertion, in the earlier report on the Army engineers’ 
civil functions program, that ‘‘a skeptical approach should 
be taken in the acceptance of favorable economic analyses 
based entirely on theoretical and mathematical computations.” 
The “computations” are those made by the Corps of En- 
gineers in its determination of the ratio of the total annual 
“benefits” (in dollars and cents) that would be derived from 
a particular project to the total annual cost of the project. 


ie several survey reports, for purposes of illus- 
tration, the subcommittee said that in one of them (a 
dredging project for Rice Creek, in Florida) the Corps of 
Engineers computed a benefit-cost ratio of 3.58, with total 
annual benefits of $23,400 as against total annual costs of 
$6,350, for improvement of a river transportation outlet for 
a pulp and paper manufacturing concern. Earlier, the sub- 
committee had explained that the ‘‘benefits’” calculated by 
the Army engineers had “the assumption that the savings on 
the waterway are passed on from the operator to the shipper 
and from the shipper to the consumer.” Commenting on 
the Rice Creek survey report, it said that “the statement 
that there will be a national benefit from any transportation 
savings made possible by the project through the passing 
along of such savings to the public will not bear close 
scrutiny.” 


These and other instances of strangely-devised estimates 
of project costs and ‘‘benefits” leave the Corps of Engineers 
open to criticism, of course. Actually, however, one must 
go beyond the corps in placing the blame for this situation 
where it belongs. For many, many years the corps has been 
carrying out the wishes of Congress as expressed in river- 
harbor and flood-control project authorization and appropri- 
ation bills. The project sponsors—members of Congress— 
frequently have shown such zeal for their pet projects that 
the engineer corps has had to choose between “going along”’ 
or being imperiled by the wrath of the House or Senate 
members it might otherwise offend. 


The Jones subcommittee, having found no existing 
“handy formula” for measuring the full economic worth of 
water-resource projects, suggests various measures to deal 
with this problem. Its proposals are commendable. We 
hope the new Congress will treat them favorably. But these 
and other remedial steps will fail unless there is in Congress 
a substantial majority of legislators so firmly dedicated to 
acting in the national interest that they forego sponsorship 
or support of any uneconomic project, despite pressure for 
such projects from certain of their constituents. 
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UESTIONS AND 
NSWERS 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers, 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. a 


specialist in interstate transportation, who is a mem 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
do we undertake to render legal opinions. 
ome ay interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated 


work, nor 
question that does not seem to be of 


Damages— 


Delay in Transportation—Decline in 
Market Value Also Injury 
To Goods Due to 


Question—Chicago 


I am" aware of the well established 
fact that a carrier, if liable, is liable for 
the difference between the value of the 
shipment as it should have arrived, as 
compared with its value in the condition 
it did arrive. 

This means on a delayed shipment the 
difference in the market price on the 
two days. 

I have in mind the difference between 
the value or market value on the date 
due, as compared with value when de- 
livered. 

I am unable, however, to find any dis- 
cussion of this particular feature of the 
matter in any of your TRAFFIC WORLD 
answers to questions for the past several 
years. 

If I have overlooked one, will you 
kindly refer me to the issue containing 
the discussion, and if you have no such 
published discussion would you kindly 
give me a leading court decision or two, 
establishing that fact, obliging. 


Answer 


In the absence of a special contract 
a carrier is not an insurer against delay 
in the transportation of goods, and the 
principle on which the carrier’s extraor- 
dinary liability is founded does not 
extend to the time occupied in trans- 
porting the goods. As to the time of de- 
livery, the carrier’s liability stands on 
the same ground as that of an ordinary 
bailee for hire, being dependent on 
negligence. The rule is, therefore, one 
of general application that, in the ab- 
sence of special contract binding the 
carrier to deliver within a specified time, 
mere delay in transportation does not 
create any liability to respond in dam- 
ages. Leo Lococo’s Sons v. Louisville & 
N. R. Co., 82 S.W. 2d 332; Adams Express 
Co. v. Burr Oak Jersey Farm, 206 S.W. 
173; Catanzaro & Sons v. Southern Pac. 
Co., 90 Pa. Super. 578, 582; Fort Worth 
& D. C. Ry. Co. v. Dillehay, 297 S.W. 
487. 


Nevertheless, if damage results from 
failure without good excuse, to deliver 
the goods at their destination within a 
reasonable time, the carrier is liable for 
such damage. American Ry. Express 
Co. v. Ewing Thomas Converting Co., 292 
F. 335; Gray v. Oregon Short Line R. 
Co., 187 P. 540; Texarkana & F. S. Ry. 
Co. v. Brass, 245 S.W. 828. When a com- 
mon carrier undertakes to convey goods, 
the law implies a contract that they 


ber of our special service 


department, will furnish 
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e right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


shall be delivered at destination within 
a reasonable time, in the absence of any 
agreement as to the time of delivery. 
Belkin v. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 
146 A. 846; Mason v. Chieago & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 262 Ill. App. 580; Wallace- 
Farmer v. Davis, 199 N.W. 307; Stevens v. 
Northern Cent. Ry Co. 98 A. 551; Frawley 
v. Atchison, T. & S. F. R. Co., 299 S.W. 93. 


The difference between the market 
value of the goods at the time they 
should have been delivered and such 
value when actually delivered is a proper 
measure of damages for delay. Pa. R. Co. 
v. Wm. H. Muller & Co., 15 F.2d 635, 
certiorari denied 47 S. Ct. 449, 273 U. S. 
748. Stern McGiveny & Co. v. Keeshin 
Motor Exp. Co., 34 N.E. 2d 81; Okin v. 
Sullivan, 29 N.E. 2d 762. 


If injury to the goods results from un- 
reasonable delay in transportation, the 
shipper may recover not only the differ- 
ence in the market value thereof at the 
time they were delivered and the time 
they should have been delivered, but he 
is entitled also to recover damages for 
the injury to the goods. St. Louis, etc. 
R. Co. v. Phelps, 46 Ark. 485; Philadel- 
phia R. Co. v. Diffendal, 73 A. 193 (Md.); 
Gann v. Chicago, etc. R. Co., 72 Mo. A. 
34; Houston, etc. R. Co. v. Bath, 90 S.W. 
55 (Tex.); Cleveland, C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., v. Stormont, 187 N.E. 838. 


Damages— 


Released Valuation—Partial Loss 
On Injury 


Question—New York 


We made a shipment via Railway Ex- 
press consisting of two cartons. Al- 
though the value of the merchandise 
in each was $50.00 per package, we re- 
leased the entire shipment for a maxi- 
mum value of $50.00 in order to avoid 
paying the extra valuation charge. One 
of the two cartons was lost in transit. 
Since the entire shipment had a released 
value of $50.00, can we enter a claim 
for that figure, or are we only permitted 
to file for the proportionate share of the 
package, half of the $50.00, or $25.00. 

Your reply would be appreciated. 


Answer 


There are two lines of decisions with 
respect to the amount which can be re- 
covered for partial loss of or inquiry to 
a part of a shipment which has been 
released to a stated valuation. Under 
one line of these decisions it is held 
that a shipper may recover the real 
value of the property lost not exceeding 
the limit of liability stipulated in the 
contract of shipment. Decisions of this 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Weighty problem with the right answer 


@ The man beside the world’s largest generator gives 
you some idea of its size but we'll be surprised if you 
come close to guessing its tremendous weight. 


Actually, this huge machine to supply electric power 
to consumers and industry was one of the heaviest 
single shipments ever made by railroad. Gross weight 
was almost half a million pounds. 


It was moved over the Erie which is famous for having 


the highest and widest clearances of any eastern rail- 
road. Add Erie’s famed heavy-duty roadbed and the 
unexcelled loading and unloading facilities in New 
York Harbor, and you know why so many shippers 
of export and import freight say “Route it Erie!” 


The experienced personnel of Erie’s Foreign Freight 
Traffic Department will be glad to cooperate with you 
in speedy and economical handling of both export 
and import freight. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Foreign Freight Traffic Department 


50 Church St., New York, N.Y., Phone Worth 4-4500 
25 Broadway, New York, N.Y., Phone Worth 4-4500 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., Phone Harrison 7-4160 


Cable address: Erierail 


Representatives in 25 foreign countries 


STORAGE SPACE AVAILABLE 
Use Erie’s vast storage facilities in New 
York Harbor—both covered and open. 
Ground storage space always available. 
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For all those millions of miles of long- 


distance moving you've made pos— 


sible, Mr. Traffic a «ee our sincerest 
thanks ! Again in '52 you've kept our 2200 vans 
moving...all across the nation, 

and throughout the 48 states. With the count- 
less local moves, the skilled, 
professional hands that give us superior 
and storage 


»\ 
of the more than 700 





Allied Agents, 1952 marks the 23rd year of 


nation-wide leadership of Allied Van Lines 


and our Agents. So again, our THANKS! 


Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long dis- 
tance moving, storage and packing. See your telephone directory. 
Agents from coast to coast. General Offices, Broadview, Illinois. 


NO. 1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS ¢ NO.1 IN SERVICE © NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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nature are Central of Ga. R. Co. y. 
Broda, 67 Sou. 437 (Ala.); Davis y. 
Wabash R. Co., 99 S.W. 1; Buffington 
v. Wabash R. Co., 94 S.W. 991; Vis- 
canaka v. Southern Express Co., 15 
S.E. 962 (S.C.); Winslow v. Atlantic 
Coast Line, 60 S.E. 709; Carlton vy. 
N. Y¥. C. & H. R,, 117 N.YS. 1021 (af- 
firmed 121 N.Y.S. 997); Huegelet y, 
Warfield, 65 SE. 985 (S.C.); Candee y. 
D. L. & W., 109 Atl. 202 (N.J.) (Cer- 
tiorari denied 40 S.Ct. 584); Nelson vy. 
Ga. Nor. Co., 72 SW. 642 (Mont.); R. Co. 
v. Priddy, 115 N.E. 266 (Ind.); Baird v. 
R Co., 162 Pac. 79 (Utah); Dee vy. 
S. P. L. A. & S. L. Co., 167 Pac. 246: 
Washington Horse Exchange v. Wilson, 
176 S.W. 1036. 


Under these decisions shippers are not 
limited to a proportionate amount of 
the value to which the shipment was 
released, but may recover the actual 
value of the goods damaged, but not to 
exceed the released value of the entire 
shipment. 


There are, however, decisions which 
hold directly to the contrary. Under 
such decisions recovery for loss of or 
damage to part of a shipment released 
to a stated value is limited to a propor- 
tionate amount of the released value of 
the shipment. Decisions which so hold 
are Western Transit Co. v. Leslie & Co., 
242 U.S. 448, 37 S.Ct. 133; Shelton v. 
Canadian Northern Railroad Co., 109 
Fed. 158; Fielder v. Adams Express Co., 
71 S.E. 99; United Lead Co. v. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co., 141 N.Y.S. 310; Stratton 
v. C. M. & St. P., 168 N.W 757; Frank 
v. Michigan Cent. 154 N.Y.S. 1701; 
American Ry. Express Co. v. Thompson, 
2 S.W.2d 493. 

Except where the contract of carriage 
expressly provides for prorating in the 
event of a partial loss, however, the 
emphatic trend is against the adoption 
of the prorating principle. Chenango 
Textile Corporation v. Willock, 288 
N.Y.S. 270. The rules entertained by 
the weight of authority is that where 
the contract of carriage provides that the 
amount recoverable in case of loss or 
damage shall be limited to the declared 
value of the shipment, such agreement 
in case of partial loss is to be construed 
as permitting recovery for the loss or 
damage actually sustained, the amount 
recoverable, however, not to be greater 
than that agreed on as compensation for 
a total loss; and it necessarily follows 
that where this rule obtains, the shipper 
is not limited to a recovery of such 
proportion of the amount named in the 
contract as the value of the property 
destroyed bore to the value of all the 
property shipped. Fox v. Chicago & 
N. W. Ry. Co. (Ill.), 199 Ill. App. 453. 


Sales— 


Cost of Cartage—Party Liable for 
Where Goods Sold F.O.B. Origin 


Question—California 


Please refer to your answer to New 
York on page 6 of the November 8, 1952 
issue of TRAFFIC WORLD, under the above 
caption. 

I can not agree with your answer to 
the question involved. The sales terms 
which constitute the terms of the sales 
contract definitely stated F.O.B. South 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Under these 
terms the seller is required to deliver 
the shipment, all charges paid, to any 
point in South Hackensack. If the buyer 
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Chicago 
Warehouse 
SPACE AVAILABLE 


20,000 sq. ft. in 
Central Manufacturing 
District 







39th and Winchester 
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Pool Car Distribution 
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Full Information on Rates 






WRITE * WIRE ° PHONE 


Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc. 


400 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago 10,. Illinois 

Tel.: Superior 7-4046 
Established 1926 












ONLY GARRETT OFFERS 


wy} 
' Wy y 
eon insurance coverage of $2 MILLION, 
PLUS coreful handling and shipping by 


“America’s Safest Motor Freight Car- 
rier.”’ 











Route it Garrett . . . . then relax! In 

addition to winning A. T. A’s national 

safety contest in the open class, Gar- 

rett’s also was one of just seven 

carriers singled out for special recog- 

nition by A. T. A’s National Freight 
Claim Council. This, plus 
highest insurance cover- 
age and speedy service, 
makes Garrett’s the 
number one carrier with 
wise shippers. 
















Direct service to and from all three 
Pacific Coast ports: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand 


GARRETT 
FREIGHTLINES, [ac 


Headquartcrs Terminal, Pocatello, Idaho 
















desired to have the shipment move by 
a carrier who does not receive freight 
in South Hackensack, it is obvious that 
the seller must ship by some other car- 
rier from South Hackensack to (in this 
case) Hackensack. 


The terms of the sales contract defi- 
nitely indicate that freight from any 
point in South Hackensack to any point 
outside South Hackensack are for the 
buyer’s account. Regardless of what 
tariff arrangements may be in effect, if 
the movement of freight is from the 
seller’s shipping point to a first destina- 
tion outside of South Hackensack, the 
charges involved must be for the buyer’s 
account. 


The last paragraph of your answer 
had no bearing on the question, as the 
material was sold F.O.B. South Hacken- 
sack and not F.O.B. cars. Even if it 
had been sold F.O.B. cars it would have 
to be qualified by adding the focation 
of the cars, such as F.O.B. cars South 
Hackensack which, of course; would 
eliminate the seller’s responsibility as 
far as delivering to cars in Hackensack. 


I trust you will be able to further 
enlighten the party who sent in the 
question involved, as your present pub- 
lished answer might result in unwar- 
ranted expense to the questioner. An 
acknowledgment of this letter will be 
appreciated. 


Answer 


Where goods are to be shipped, a sale 
F.O.B. at a certain point contemplates 
that they shall be delivered by the seller 
on board the cars or vessel at such point 
without any expense to the _ buyer 
(Swerdfeger v. United Acceptance Cor- 
poration, 50 P.2d 818; Ehlinger v. Wash- 
burn-Wilson Seed Co., 1 P.2d 188; Storz 
Brewing Co. v. Brown 47 N.W. 2d 407), 
and that after. such delivery subsequent 
expenses incident to the transportation 
and delivery shall be paid by the buyer. 
Kachurin v. Barr, 71 N.Y.S. 2d 629, Aff. 
79 N.E. 2d 736; Whitmore Oxygen Co. 
v. Utah State Tax Commission, 196 P. 
2d 976; Bott v. N. Snellenberg & Co., 14 
S.E. 2d 372. 


Under a contract for the sale of per- 
sonalty providing for delivery F.OB. 
point of manufacture, the property is to 
be delivered to the carrier without cost 
to the purchaser and placed on cars for 
shipment to the point of destination. 
Humphries v. Frick Co., 192 S.E. 247 
(Ga.). So where the contract provides 
that the seller shall ship F.O.B. cars at 
point of shipment, the seller is under the 
duty of either loading the goods him- 
self or paying the expense thereof. 
Southern Creosoting Co. v. Whitfield, 94 
So. 452 (Miss.). 


Where the agreement is to sell goods 
F.O.B. (free on board) a designated place, 
such place ordinarily will be regarded as 
the place of delivery (Ehlinger v. Wash- 
burn-Wilson Seed Co., 1 P. 2d 188 
(Idaho) ; Craig Brokerage Co. v. Joseph 
A. Goddard Co., 175 N.E. 19 (Ind.); 
Storz Brewing Co. v. Brown, 47 N.W. 2d 
407 (Neb.) ; Medcalf v. Thomas & Smith, 
119 S.W. 2d 108; Hercules Powder Co. v. 
State Board of Equalization, 208 P. 2d 
1096 (Wyo.), 210 P. 2d 824), where no in- 
tention to the contrary appears. Hercu- 
les Powder Co. v. State Board of Equal- 
ization, 208 P. 2d 1096 (Wyo.), 210 P. 2d 
824; Morrison-Knudson Co. v. State Board 
of Equalization, 135 P. 2d 927. However, 
the effect of the F.O.B. depends on the 
connection in which it is used (Craig 
Brokerage Co. v. Joseph A. Goddard Co., 
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175 N.E. 19), and if used in connection 
with the words fixing the price only, i: 
will not be construed as fixing the place 
of delivery. Craig Brokerage Co. v. Jos- 
eph A. Goddard Co.. 175 N.E. 19 (Ind.) : 
Lansdowne Distillery Products Corp., 
64 A. 2d 727, 192 Md. 540; Brown-Ferris 
Mach. Co. v. Thomson, 58 S.W. 2d 183 
(Tex.); Bott v. N. Snellenberg & Co., 
14 S.E. 2d 372 (Va.). 


In view of the location of the factory 
in South Hackensack and the location of 
the station in Hackensack, the use of the 
term F.O.B. South Hackensack, if it re- 
lates to the place of delivery and not only 
in connection with the fixing of the price, 
is confusing. In the absence of further 
information it is not possible to say in 
what connection it is used. 

However, if it is intended to be used 
in connection with the place of delivery 
it is an inapt term, as the goods cannot 
be placed on board cars at South Hack- 
ensack. 





Reconsignment— 


Interpretation of Diversion Order 
By Carriers Agent 


Question—lIllinois 


We will appreciate any information you 
may have regarding the following: 


Shipper “A” shipped a car of steel from 
Detroit, Michigan, to themselves, care of 
Freight Agent, Dallas, Texas. On the 
day the car left Detroit, shipper “A” 
wrote the Freight Agent at Dallas, Texas, 
requesting that this car be reconsigned 


“To the possession of 

A.B.C. Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

for their disposition. All 

freight charges are to follow car.” 


Our reconsigning clerk at Dallas issued 
instructions to divert the car to Chicago, 
based on the letter received from shipper 
“A”. The car was caught at Mineola, 
Texas, and diverted to Chicago. After 
the car arrived in Chicago, the A.B.C. 
Company, Chicago, advised that the car 
should have been delivered to them at 
Dallas, Texas. The car was therefore sent 
back from Chicago to Dallas. 


Of course, there is a controversy as to 
who is responsible for the extra freight 
charges involved. The carrier feels that 
erroneous instructions were issued by 
shipper “A”. Shipper “A” insists that the 
carrier misinterpreted their instructions. 


Thank you for your kind attention 
to this matter. 


Answer 


We are unable to find a report of the 
Commission covering a similar recon- 
signing order. 

It is our opinion that, under the in- 
structions furnished by the shipper, your 
reconsigning clerk was justified in di- 
verting the shipment to Chicago, Illinois. 

The word “possession” is defined as 
the act or state of possessing. 


It is also true that in a legal sense 
there may be actual or constructive pos- 
session. 

However, we think that your recon- 
signing clerk was justified in assuming 
that the word was used in the diversion 
order in its usual and customary sense, 
that is, the actual possession of the 
party named in the order. 

It is, therefore, our opinion that the 
shipper is responsible for the additional 
freight charges. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Middle Atlantic Motor Carriers Propose 
Rate Increases With Shipper Group ‘Okay’ 


Say Increases, Less Than Those Suspended in |. & S. M-4583, 


Will Not Be Opposed by Eastern Industrial Traffic League. 


Boost 


Would Be 7 Per Cent Generally, 10 Per Cent in Short-Haul Area. 


The Middle Atlantic Conference 
has petitioned the Commission to 
permit it to file on short notice an 
increase of 7 per cent in all its tariffs, 
except for the New York short-haul 
tariffs, where the increase would be 
10 per cent, in lieu of increases pres- 
ently suspended. It says the new 
proposals will not be opposed by the 
Eastern Industrial Traffic League. 

In I. and S. M-4583, Middle Atlantic 
Increases—November, 1952, the Commis- 


sion suspended from November 24 and 
later to and including June 23, 1953, 


schedules in MF-I.C.C. A-454 of the con- 


ference, and in other tariffs. Those tar- 
iffs proposed a 15 per cent increase in 
the New York short-haul area, and a 
general increase of about 12 per cent in 
other rates (T.W., Nov. 29, p. 40). 


“The need of Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence carriers for an increase in freight 
revenues to meet increased expenses is 
immediate and urgent,” the conference 
said. “The Commission having sus- 
pended the increases proposed to take 
effect November 24 there appears no al- 
ternative but to withdraw and cancel the 
suspended tariffs and file substitute tar- 
iffs. The carriers’ revenue needs cannot 
await the time necessary for final deci- 
sion in I. & S. docket No. M-4583 and, 
therefore, the. carriers will not defend 
the rates suspended by that order.” 


The conference asked that the Com- 
mission; 1, Vacate its order in I. and S. 
M-4583; 2, grant permission to cancel, 
on not less than 10 days’ notice, the 
suspended tariffs; 3, authorize the filing 
of new tariffs to become effective on not 
less than 10 days’ notice, containing in- 
creased rates and charges as aforemen- 
tioned; 4, grant necessary tariff circular 
relief. 

The conference described the sub- 
stitute tariffs as follows: 

“The substitute tariffs which the 
Middle Atlantic Conference proposes to 
file will provide an increase of 7 per cent 
in all Middle Atlantic tariffs except the 
New York short-haul tariffs, where the 
increase will be 10 per cent. Except 
as set forth in section IV, the substitute 
increases will apply to all class rates, 
commodity rates, minimum charges, ar- 
bitraries and accessorial charges of all 
kinds in effect on December 12, 1952.” 

Section IV of the conference petition 
set out 11 exceptions to the increases. 


Among the items not to be increased 
were listed allowances or absorptions; 
arbitraries on shipments to or from New 
York zone 2 which are added to the New 
York or New York zone 1 rates; arbi- 
traries on shipments to or from piers or 
wharves in Camden and Gloucester City, 
N.J., and Philadelphia, Pa., which are 
added to the rates at those points; tables 
showing multiples of first class rates; 
charges added to base rates in computing 
freight charges on articles subject to re- 
leased values; rates or charges held in 
effect by Commission orders. 

Also excepted from the increases are 
commodity rates on cigarettes and to- 
bacco, truckload, from Richmond; and 
Petersburg, Va., to all destinations in 
Middle Atlantic tariffs, and commodity 
rates on rayon yarn, truckload and less- 
truckload, from all origins to all des- 
tinations in Middle Atlantic tariffs; spe- 
cial class rates published to meet New 
York intrastate rates as indicated; sur- 
charges on traffic from, to, between or 
through points in the state of New York 
as indicated, and commodity rates on 
glassware as indicated. 

A footnote to this section of the peti- 
tion, referring to the provision of no 
increase on commodity rates on rayon 
yarn, said that those commodity rates 
generally exceeded the class rates. For 
the sake of uniformity and until re- 
vision could be accomplished, the con- 
ference said, the increase would not be 
applied to any of those rates. 

As to the intrastate rates in New York, 
the conference said that intrastate rates 
published to become effective December 
10 had been suspended by the Public 
Service Commission of that state. It 
said a petition had been filed, but nc 
decision had been reached. Therefore, 
said the conference, it must postpone 
adjustment of the competitive interstate 
rates pending decision as to the New 
York intrastate rates. 


Other items on which the conference 
said there would be no increase were 
bakery goods, commodity rates on 
dressed poultry, icing and container rule, 
commodity rates on frozen foods, on 
compounds, and on paint materials, in 
each case as identified by tariff refer- 
ences. 


“Following suspension of their Novem- 
ber 24 increased tariffs,” said the con- 
ference, “the Middle Atlantic carriers 
had numerous conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern Industrial 
Traffic League which had protested the 
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increase for its some 150 members, sev- 
eral of whom filed individual protests. 
The league membership includes many 
chambers of commerce and other organ- 
izations. Altogether some 1,000 ship- 
pers and receivers of freight are repre- 
sented by the Eastern Industrial Traffic 
League. These negotiations have re- 
sulted in the modified proposed increases 
described herein, and petitioners are 
authorized to say that the Eastern In- 
dustrial Traffic League will not oppose 
these modified increases. Following these 
negotiations between representatives of 
the carriers and the Eastern Industrial 
Traffic League, the carriers’ general rate 
committee at its regular meeting on De- 
cember 9 ratified the program agreed 
upon by the Eastern Industrial Traffic 
League and proposed herein.” 


Operating Rates Estimated 


Referring to an appendix to the peti- 
tion, in connection with union labor 
wage increases, the conference said that 
figures reported for the second and third 
quarters of 1952 showed that the effect 
of the labor increases without any rate 
relief would have increased the actual 
operating ratio of 93.51 to 99.40. Even 
the increases proposed for the carriers 
would not completely offset increased 
labor expenses, the conference asserted, 
“since the net effect would be to produce 
an operating ratio” of 94.15 compared 
with the actual ratio of 93.51. 


“Under the proposed increases,” the 
conference asserted, “revenues will fall 
short by about $600,000 of producing an 
operating ratio of 93. for the combined 
second and third quarters ... An op- 
erating ratio of 93 was first used by the 
Commission as a yardstick in Increased 
Common Carrier Truck Rates in the 
East, 42 M.C.C. 633, at page 650. Most 
recently, reference was made by the 
Commission with respect to Middle At- 
lantic increases to a 93 ratio in Increases, 
Middle Atlantic and New England, 1948, 
49 M.C.C. 357, at page 367.” 


N.Y. Short-Haul Increases 


The conference said that the increases 
“here proposed” for the New York short- 
haul territory were higher than those 
proposed in other Middle Atlantic terri- 
tories. ‘There were substantial reasons 
for this, it said, and added that “not 
only have the carriers operating in this 
territory experienced the full impact of 
the September labor increases now grad- 
ually expanding to other territories, but 
their existing rates are subnormal as 
compared to other motor carrier rates in 
Middle Atlantic territory.” 


The rates were subnormal, the confer- 
ence said, principally because competi- 
tive conditions prevented them from in- 
creasing their rates as much as necessary 
and as much as granted carriers in other 
territories. 


The conference said that it had never 
been, and was not now, the purpose of 
Middle Atlantic carriers to charge un- 
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reasonably high rates nor to make ex- 
cessive, unlawful profits. However, it 
continued, the relationship between mo- 
tor carrier rates in the territory, and 
railroad rates, “has reached the point of 
absurdity for no good reason.” The con- 
ference said its carrier members were 
“operating on the thinnest kind of a 
profit basis, so thin as te present a dan- 
gerous problem in American transporta- 
tion.” 

In spite of this, the conference said, 
the rates charged by the carriers on 
shipments of 6,000 pounds or over were 
so far below the railroad rates as almost 
to “defy comparison.” , ; 





‘Mo-Pac’ Reorganization 
Hearings to Be Ordered 


The Commission has issued an order 
reopening Finance No. 9918, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. reorganization, and 
assigning the proceeding for further 
hearing before Commissioner Mitchell, 
at a time and place to be fixed for the 
purpose of receiving evidence in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 208(b) 
of title 11 of the US. code. 

It was under this provision that the 
federal district court at St. Louis, on 
petition of parties to the reorganization, 
sent back to the Commission the plan 
of reorganization which the Commission 
had approved in 1949, for the purpose of 
determining if changes had occurred 
since approval which made it necessary 
for a reexamination of the plan with a 
view to possible changes in it (Nov. 22, 
p. 15). 

The order required that the trustee 
of the debtor publish notice of hearing 
in one daily newspaper of general cir- 
culation in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Omaha, Kansas City, Mo., Little 
Rock, Houston, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis. 

All parties to the proceeding proposing 
to submit evidence as to the earning 
power or other relevant facts for consid- 
eration as provided in section 208(b), and 
who desire to present exhibits at each 
hearing, are asked to forward three 
copies to the Commission (retaining the 
original for introduction in evidence at 
the hearing) and to serve copies on all 
parties not later than seven days before 
the hearing. 

Any party seeking modification of the 
plan of reorganization is asked to 
transmit to the Commission, not later 
than seven days before the hearing, 15 
copies of a statement in summary form 
of all changes, facts and developments 
such party contends have occurred since 
the date of approval of the plan by the 
Commission, and the modification re- 
quired by the changes, facts and de- 
velopments. They are required also to 
serve copies of the statement on all 
parties not later than seven days before 
the hearing. 

In an accompanying notice, it was said 
that receipt of the notice or order did 
not constitute permission to participate 
in the proceeding. Parties other than 
the debtor and its trustee, who expected 
to participate and who had not pre- 
viously been permitted to intervene, 
should, according to the order, file with 
the Commission, prior to the hearing, 
with copies for all parties, or present as 
a motion paper at the hearing, a peti- 
tion of intervention. 

The notice also said that any person, 
other than a party to the proceeding, 
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desiring to be notified of a change in 
the place or time of the hearing, at his 
own expense if telegraphic notice became 
necessary, should so advise the-Commis- 
sion without delay. 





Rail Employe Wages to Be 


Cut 1 Cent an Hour Jan. 1 


Under provisions of the so-called “esca- 
lator” clauses of labor organization 
agreements with the railroads, a wage 
reduction of 1 cent an hour will become 
effective January 1 for non-operating 
employes of the railroads and for most 
of the operating employes. 

The rail employe union wage agree- 
ments are “tied” to the consumers’ price 


index issued by the Labor Department’s. .. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. The next 
wage adjustment will be made January 
1 on the basis of the B.L.S. index figure 
November 15; announced shortly’ before 
Christmas, which was 191.6, as against 
the consumers’ price index figure of 192.3 
announced for August. 15, on which the 
October 1 rail wage adjustment was 
based (T.W., Sept. 27, p. 65). With re- 
spect to opérating employe brotherhoods, 
the 1-cent-an-hour reduction to be made 
January 1 will affect employes repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Order of 
Railway Conductors. For the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America and for the 
Train Dispatchers Association a decrease 
of $2 a month will be effected. 





I.C.C. Is Asked to Suspend 


Rail Tobacco Rates Change 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., has asked the Com- 
mission to suspend supplements to rail- 
road tariffs which, it says, provide for 
an extension to June 30, 1953, of lesser 
increases on cigarettes and manufac- 
tured tobacco from Richmond and 
Petersburg, Va., without similarily pro- 
viding for extension of the lower in- 
creases from Winston-Salem. 

The protested schedules are in sup- 
plement No. 21 to Spaninger’s tariff 
ICC-1156 and supplement 23 to Span- 
inger’s ICC-1122, effective January 1, 
1953. 

The tobacco company said that the 
15 per cent surcharge authorized in Ex 
Parte 175 was published to apply on 
shipments of the involved commodities 
from producing origins in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. A short while after 
those rates went into effect, Reynolds 
said, the railroads voluntarily published 
supplements having the effect of elim- 
inating the 15 per cent surcharge from 
origins in both of the originating states, 
and leaving in effect 6 per cent or 9 per 
cent surcharges, as the case might be, in 
effect prior to the publication of the 
15 per cent increase. 

The result of providing for extension 
of the lower increases from the Virginia 
points, and not from Winston-Salem, 
the tobacco company said, would be that 
it would be required to pay the higher 
increase on its shipments while com- 
petitors at the two Virginia points 
would pay surcharges of 6 per cent and 
9 per cent, depending on whether the 
destination was in the south or in Offi- 
cial Territory. 
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Reynolds asserted that a somewhat 
similar situation had existed in 194s, 
and that the Commission, after an in- 
vestigation on its own motion, required 
carriers to adjust the rates from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg to destinations in 
Official Territory to restore the rela- 
tionship previously existing between the 
rates from those Virginia origins, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
rates from the North Carolina origins. 

The tobacco company also asserted 
that to points in Western Trunk Line 
Territory the distances from Winstori- 
Salem were less than those from Peters- 
burg and Richmond. Furthermore, it 
said, Winston-Salem was intermediate 
to Richmond as an origin on the direct 
route of the Southern Railway to St. 
Louis, Mo. 

It said that the existing situation would 
result in violations of sections 1, 3, ‘and 
4 of the interstate commerce act. 

“It has been well established,” ‘said 
Reynolds, “that the authority granted to 
the Commission in section 15(7) of the 
interstate commerce act to suspend new 
individual or joint rates extends to the 
suspension of expiration dates which if 
allowed to continue without suspension 
will result in new rates and charges. 
(See Waste Paper From, To and Be- 
tween Indiana Points, 206 I.C.C. 127 at 
page 128,)” 





Forwarder Consolidation 
Effective Date Postponed 


The Commission has postponed the 
effective date of its order in No. 28894, 
Consolidation of Shipments by. Freight 
Forwarders. By an order of the Com- 
mission by Commissioner Mahaffie in 
that proceeding, the Commission modi- 
fied its order of October 20, which re- 
quired the respondents to take certain 
action on or before January 29, 1953, on 
30 days’ notice, so as to require such 
action on or before March 13, 1953, with- 
out change in the notice requirement. 


The Commission said it had con- 
sidered a request of Lifschultz Fast 
Freight, respondent, for postponement 
of the order, made in a petition for clari- 
fication or reopening of the proceeding 
for further hearing and _ reconsidera- 
tion. 

The order of October 20 required the 
cancellation of certain tariffs embody- 
ing rates, rules, and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission governing 
consolidation of two or more individual 
shipments into a single larger shipment 
for one consignee. ‘Those rates, rules, 
and regulations, according to the Com- 
mission, resulted in discrimination in 
that certain consignees paid lesser 
charges under a “fictitious” consolida- 
tion than other shippers paid for like 
services. 


(See earlier story on page 39) 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
Suspen- 


suspended by the Commissicn. 
sion orders contain many schedules not 


reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and .S. M-4637, Plastic Materials 
from New Jersey to New York Points, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from December 24 to and in- 
cluding July 23, 1953, certain schedules 
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as published in supplement No. 71 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-406 of Middle 
Atlantic Conference, agent, Washington, 
D.C. The suspended schedules propose 
new motor common carrier commodity 
rates on plastic materials or products, 
minimum 26,000 pounds, from points in 
New Jersey to points in New York. 

I. and S. M-4638, Roofing, etc.—At- 
lantic Freight Lines, Inc., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 24 to and including July 
23, 1953, certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 26 to MF-I.C.C. No. 
18 of Atlantic Freight Lines, Inc., Union- 
town, Pa. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose reduced motor common carrier local 
commodity rates on a large list of build- 
ing, paving or roofing materials, mini- 
mum. 25,000 pounds, from New York, 
N.Y., zones 1 and 2, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Bound Brook, Garwood, Manville, 
Metuchen, and South Bound Brook, N.J., 
to various rate group points in the Pitts- 
burgh area of Pennsylvania. 

I. and S. M-4639, Various Commodities 
over Mason’s Transfer, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
December 26 to and including July 25, 
1953, certain schedules as published in 
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supplement No. 5 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
12 of Mary Elizabeth Mason and Edgar 
Russel Mason, doing business as Mason’s 
Transfer, Inwood, W.Va. The suspended 
schedules propose reduced motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rates on ma- 
chinery, less-truckload and _ truckload, 
minimum 23,000 pounds, from Geneva, 
Rochester, and Niagara Falls, N.Y., to 
Inwood, W.Va.; on sugar, less-truckload 
and truckload, minimum 23,000 pounds, 
from Philadelphia, Pa., and Yonkers, 
N.Y., to Inwood, W.Va.; and on canned 
goods, less-truckload, from Inwood, 
W.Va., to 75 named points in New York. 

I. and S. M-4640, Class Arbitraries— 
California and Northwest, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 29 to and including July 
28, 1953, certain schedules as published 
on eleventh revised page 50 and eighth 
revised page 48-D of tariff MF-I.C.C., No. 
20 of Pacific Inland’ Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Portland, Ore. ‘The suspended 
schedules propose to establish increased 
and reduced arbitraries applicable in 
connection with class rates between 
points in California and points in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington. ga 
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Need for Independent Agencies to Have 
Power to Punish for Contempt Asserted 


1.C.C. Chairman Voices His Personal View That Legislation Should 
Be Passed to Give Quasi-Judicial or Quasi-Legislative Bodies Power 
Justices of Peace Have to Punish Those Before Them for Contempt... ? 


Chairman Allidredge, of the Com- 
mission, has circulated to a small 
group his personal views concerning 
the need for agencies such as the 
Commission to have the power to 
punish for contempt. In the course 
of his remarks he says that even 
justices of the peace have such 
power. 


Mr. Alldredge made available copies 
of his views to those who had attended 
a luncheon meeting in Washington, 
D.C., at which pressures brought to bear 
on agencies such as the Commission 
was discussed. 

The meeting was called by Stephen J. 
Spingarn, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. He said he had in- 
vited the heads and acting heads of in- 
dependent agencies, and some others, 
for the purpose of discussing what he 
called “blatantly unethical pressures” on 
quasi-judicial agencies. 

One example of what he objected to, 
said Mr. Spingarn, was an attempt of a 
registered “perfectly legitimate” lobby to 
get its constituents to urge their repre- 
sentatives and senators to put pressure 
on the F.T.C. to drop a pending case. 
Mr. Spingarn also said he had objected 
to “a world-wide propaganda campaign” 
by oil companies against an F.T.C, re- 
port on an alleged oil cartel. eo 

Chairman Alldredge, in a brief ¢over- 
ing note, said that at the ‘Spingarn 
luncheon he had mentioned a study he 
had prepared concerning the “Power to 
Punish for Contempt by Quasi-Judicial 
and Quasi-Legislative Agencies.” He said 
he had been asked for several copies and 
had decided to send copies to all who 
were present. 


The text of the study which, he ‘satfd, 
embodied his personal views. follows: 

“Federal regulatory commissions and 
boards have functioned in the past with- 
out the power to punish for contempt. 
This is undoubtedly a remarkable 
achievement. The responsibilities of 
nearly all of such agencies, however, 
have so increased in complexity and im- 
portance, and the business, personal and 
professional rivalries that are generated 
and focalized in their investigations 
have so multiplied, that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to conduct high- 
ly controversial proceedings in such 
manner as will best conduce to the prop- 
er dispatch of business and to the ends 
of justice as some of the statutes ex- 
pressly command. 


“To some extent these agencies might 
control the behavior of members of their 
bars through formal and somewhat cum- 
bersome suspension or disbarment pro- 
ceedings. That power, however, does 
not furnish a practical or effective 
means of dealing with situations calling 
for summary actions. This becomes 
the more manifest when it is borne in 
mind that such tribunals possess no 
effective control over the conduct of a 
witness so long as he obeys a subpena 
and answers, even though grudgingly 
and reluctantly, proper questions put 
to him; and they have no control what- 
ever over the conduct of a spectator, or 
of a person or group of persons acting 
from a distance. 

“It would seem that the time has 
arrived when consideration might well 
be given to an amendment of the law 
so as to confer on these regulatory com- 
missions and boards, and their exam- 
iners, the power to punish for contempt 
in cases involving misconduct or the 
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obstruction of justice. With adequate 
safeguards against abuse—such, possibly, 
as a requirement that the punishment 
may not become effective unless and 
until confirmed by the commission or 
board or by one of its divisions—there 
can scarcely be a valid objection to such 
an authorization, other than one of gov- 
ernmental policy. 

“Legislative bodies—certainly those 
under the American system of govern- 
ment—have inherent power to punish 
for contempt, and judicial tribunals in 
the United States, even those presided 
over by justices of the peace, have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed such power as an essen- 
tial corollary of their responsibilities. 
So far, Congress has refrained from con- 
ferring upon its agencies which exercise 
purely quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative 
powers any such authority; but some 
state administrative bodies. including 
particularly public utility, public service, 
and railroad commissions, have for years 
possessed it, even to the extent of being 
able to enforce their own processes—a 
power which federal agencies probably 
do not need. The Canadian counterpart 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion possesses the power to punish for 
contempt in adequate measure. Modern 
writers agree that there is no constitu- 
tional objection to the exercise of juris- 
diction of this nature. See Parker, 
Administrative Law (1951), beginning at 
page 134; Cooper, Administrative Agen- 
cies and the Courts (1951), beginning at 
page 128; and Albertsworth, Administra- 
tive Contempt Powers (1939), 25 
A.B.AwJ. 954.” 

In acknowledging receipt of the study, 
Mr. Spingarn wrote that he thought 
Congress .thight be reluctant to grant 
the power desired to the individual inde- 
pendent commissions. He said that one 
compromise solution which had been sug- 
gested was that the legislation confer 
authority on the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
to exercise the power to punish for con- 
tempt on behalf of the independent com- 
missions and on their petition. He said 
that this would have the additional ad- 
vantage of providing uniformity “in 
these matters” which, he said, would not 
exist if each of the commissions dealt 
with the matter separately. 


D. L. & W. General Counsel 


Promotion of Rowland L. Davis, Jr., 
general solicitor of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, to the posi- 
tion of general counsel of that road, 
effective January 1, 1953, has been an- 
nounced by Perry M. Shoemaker, presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna. Mr. Shoemaker 
said the appointment of Mr. Davis was 
incident to the resignation of David I. 
Mackie as vice-president and general 
counsel of the D. L. & W. Mr. Mackie 
resigned to assume the newly created of- 
fice of chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents’ Conference. 


Rail Reparation Ordered Paid 


By an order in No. 30716, Motor Power 
Equipment Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., the Commission 
has directed the Burlington Railroad to 
pay the complainant $49.60 on or be- 
fore January 29, 1953, as reparation “on 
account of inapplicable rates charged for 
the transportation of two carloads of 
steel auto-dumping bodies from Streator, 
Ill., to Minnesota, Transfer, Minn.” 
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COPPER NUS) And Lackawanna Comes 
a Through Again-on Time! 
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Under the illumination of flood lights, 
the copper is unloaded from the scow. 


It was late in the afternoon when a big gray freighter 
dropped anchor recently in New York harbor with a 
shipment of copper ingots bound from Chile to Chase 


Brass & Copper Co., in Cleveland, Ohio. And—it had 
to be there to keep the plant operating! 


At Lackawanna’s Hoboken Terminal where the 
copper was transferred from lighter to train, expert 
freight handlers worked far into the night to meet 
the delivery schedule. Before daybreak the cars were 
loaded and the precious metal on its way. 


Another example of Lackawanna speed, efficiency 
and dependability! Another reason why so many of 
the world’s greatest shippers specify Lackawanna— + gy 
to or through New York. all a 


Fork-lift pusher trucks make it easy 
to load a car in less than an hour. 
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Gilstad to Take Charge of 
T.A.A. Activities in East 


Leif Gilstad, for four years a vice- 
president of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, 
with offices in Chi- 
cago, will become 
first vice-president 
in charge of all as- 
sociation activities 
in the eastern area 
on January 1, the 
T.A.A. has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Gilstad’s 
headquarters will 
be in Washington, 
D.c., where he will 
work closely with 
Clarence F. Lea, the 
association’s director of governmental re- 
lations, as well as with directors, branch 
officers, and staff throughout the east. 

“Before joining the association in 1948, 
Mr. Gilstad was executive director of the 
Minnesota War Finance Committee, in 
charge of all War Loan drives, was en- 
gaged in public relations work, and for 
more than 15 years a Minneapolis news- 
paperman with long experience in the 
political field,” the T.A.A. said. “He has 
been coordinating vice president in the 
association’s main office in Chicago since 
the fall of 1948.” 

The association announced that it had 
“just completed” the first phase of a 
nation-wide economic survey of trans- 
portation problems, through its National 
Cooperative Project, and would report the 
results to Congress early in 1953. It said 
all forms of transport, together with 
users and investors, had worked together 
to reach agreement on legislative and 
regulatory phases of the transportation 
industry, to assure more economical and 
efficient transportation under private 
ownership. 


Leif Gilstad 


Illinois Traffic League 


Nominates Ott President 


The nominating committee of the Illi- 
nois Territory Industrial Traffic League 
has nominated W. H. Ott, Jr., general 
traffic manager, Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago, as president of the league in 1953. 
The league will hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers January 16 in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Other officers nominated are: First 
vice-president, R. V. Craig, general traf- 
fic manager, Allied Mills, Inc.; second 
vice-president, R. C. Berrey, general traf- 
fic manager, U. S. Gypsum Co., and sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. J. Maurer, assistant 
traffic director, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. All are from 
Chicago. T. A. Boint, traffic manager, 
National Lock Co., Rockford, is chairman 
of the league’s nominating committee. 


Canadian Transport Board Promulgates 
Uniform Scale of Mileage Class Rates 


Railroads Ordered to File Tariffs Giving Effect to Rate Changes 
Required by Board’s Judgment on January 1, 1954. Preparation of 
Proposed Uniform Rail Freight Classification ‘Pressed Forward’. 


Under terms of a judgment by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada in the so-called “equal- 
ization case”—a proceeding docketed 
as “Council P.C. 1487”—the railroads 
of Canada have been ordered to pub- 
lish and file, effective on January 1, 
1954, tariffs giving effect to rate 
changes required by the judgment, 
including establishment of a uni- 
form scale of mileage class rates 
prescribed by the board and set forth 
in Appendix A (herein reproduced) 
of the judgment. 


The judgment was dated December 12 
and was issued by Justice John D. Kear- 
ney, chief commissioner, with the other 
four commissioners on the board con- 
curring. The board said its judgment 
was subject to objection in the interval 
between the date of issuance and Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 


After stating its findings and conclu- 
sions in each of six parts of the judg- 
ment, the board said that “in subsequent 
judgments we will deal with other parts 
of the equalization case not dealt with 
herein.” The six parts of the judgment 
issued under the December 12 date were: 
(1) Class rates; (2) commodity mileage 
scales; (3) specific commodity rates; (4) 
special service rates; (5) the freight clas- 
sification, and (6) joint freight rates. 

Relationship of the lower classes of 
freight to the first class (or class 100) 
rates was discussed in the board’s judg- 
ment as follows: 


“For brevity, only the new Class 100 
rates are set forth in Appendix A hereof. 


“The Board has given a great deal of 
consideration to the relationship which 
the present Classes 2 to 10 should bear 
to the first-class or Class 100 rates for 
the future, and numerous computations 
have been made to determine suitable 
percentages of 100 for the various classes. 
We have also considered the average 
percentages computed by the railways as 
set forth in their ‘Study re Equalization 
of Freight Rates’, quoted herein. 


“Our conclusions are that the railways’ 
computed percentages are substantially 
the weighted average of the present 
classes 2 to 6, and for Class 8, and the 
present classes are therefore to be trans- 
posed as follows: 

Uniform Class 

Present Rate Scale 

Class 1 100 


Uniform Class 
Present Rate Scale 
Class 2 


85%) 

Class 3 10%) 

Class 4 55%) of 100 

Class 5 45%) 

Class 6 

Class 8 

“Classes 7, 9 and 10 however required 
some adjustment. Our examination 
shows that the average of the present 
seventh class relationship to 1st class is 
nearer to 32% per cent than 35 per cent 
as suggested by the railways, and is to be 
changed accordingly. The ninth class, 
which applies only on livestock in car- 
loads, and for which the railways made 
no suggestion, should be superseded by 
rates of 40 per cent of 100 on horses, 
mules and ponies, and 32% per cent of 
100 on cattle, calves, sheep and hogs; 
the tenth class should be made 27% per 
cent of 100 instead of 27 per cent as 
suggested by the railways. 


“Multiple class rates, ie. 1% times 
Class 1, double Class 1 and so forth, 
shall also be computed by percentages of 
100, and included in the uniform class 
rate: tariffs to supersede the present 
rates on such classes. 


“Additional percentage columns of 
varying amounts may be added to the 
class rate tariffs, and such ratings shall 
be included in the Canadian Freight 
Classification, to the extent which may 
be found necessary by the railways or 
by our later conclusions after the hear- 
ings which will be held on classification 
matters. For the present, however, the 
relationship above determined is suffi- 
cient for the transposition of the exist- 
ing classification and class-rate tariffs 
to a basis of Class 100 for Class 1, and 
the percentages thereof specified for the 
lower classes.” 


The board directed that fractions of 
one cent created by the percentage 
method authorized by it should be dis- 
posed of into whole cents, as follows: 
Less than one-half cent, drop; one-half 
cent or over, apply next higher whole 
cent. 

Part 1 of the board’s judgment in the 
equalization case was worded, in part, 
as follows: 


“We ... have prepared what on the 
basis of our knowledge and investigations 
and the factual matter now available we 
consider to be an appropriate uniform 
class rate scale . for application 
throughout Canada west of Levis, Dia- 
mond (formerly known as, and referred 
to in the maritime freight rates act as 
‘Diamond Junction’) and Boundary, all 
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of which points are in the Province of 
Quebec... 

“With a view to implementing the 
national freight rates policy, declared 
by Parliament in section 332A of the 
railway act, we hereby require railways 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board 
to establish the class rate scale on their 
systems between points in Canada west 
of and including Levis, Diamond and 
Boundary aforesaid on January 1, 1954, 
except in respect of the following rates: 

“(a) Rates in the proviso to section 
325(5) of the railway act; (b) joint in- 
ternational rates between points in Can- 
ada and points in the United States of 
America; (c) rates on export and import 
traffic through Canadian ports, where in 
practice such rates bear a fixed and 
long-standing relationship with rates on 


similar traffic through ports in the- 


United States of America; (d) competi- 
tive rates; (e) agreed charges authorized 
by the board under Part V of the trans- 
port act, 1938; and.(f) rates over the 
White Pass and Yukon route. 

“Exceptions (a) to (f) are made be- 
cause of section 332A(4) of the railway 
act. 

“In regard to class rate traffic between 
other parts of Canada and the territory 
east of Levis, Diamond and Boundary 
the scale of rates to be applied in com- 
bination with the maritime arbitraries 
will be the said class rate scale, subject 
to the 20 per cent reduction in the mari- 
time haul on westbound traffic. 

“As to class rate traffic between points 
east and south of Montreal which are 
not in maritime territory, and points 
east of Levis, Diamond and Boundary, 
the through rates are to be changed to 
the extent that the portion of the 
through rates up to Levis, Diamond and 
Boundary is changed. 

“An appropriate order will issue forth- 
with. 


“We are fixing January 1, 1954, as the 
date on which the class rate scale shall 
be established, for several reasons, but 
we will fix an appropriate new date if 
circumstances permit establishment at 
an earlier date. We intend to hold 
regional hearings at _ selected cities 
throughout Canada to afford parties an 
opportunity to show cause why that scale 
should not be established and to present 
evidence and make representations in 
respect of it and other matters within 
the purview of the Order in Council or 
otherwise connected with equalization of 
freight rates. If any parties apply to 
the Board for a review of any of the de- 
cisions herein on questions of law or 
jurisdiction the regional hearings will 
afford an opportunity to the parties 
applying for review, and to other parties 
interested, to present argument to the 
Board on such questions and to present 
such evidence as they see fit in connec- 
tion therewith. The railways also re- 
quire considerable time to prepare and 
file the necessary class rate tariffs and 
freight classification. 

“If prior to the date fixed for estab- 
lishment of the class rate scale it ap- 
pears to us that for any reason it is 
not a proper one to be established we 
will take appropriate action.” 

Dealing with the subject of commodity 
mileage scales and domestic grain rates 
in part 2 of its judgment, the board said 
that it was preparing “an equalized scale 
of domestic grain mileage rates” and that 





in a later order it would require the rail- 
ways to establish it. 

“However,” it continued, “at the re- 
gional hearings already referred to par- 
ties will have the same opportunity to 
object in respect of this scale as they will 
have in respect of the uniform class rate 
scale.” 

The board referred to “special statu- 
tory rates” established for the purpose 
of assisting movement of western Canada 
grain and flour to markets outside west- 
ern Canada, principally foreign markets. 
It said it did not find in the legislation 
an intention of Parliament that “the spe- 
cial statutory grain and flour rates... 
must also apply as maxima to intermedi- 
ate movements where no such purpose is 
served.” 

“We accordingly decide,” it continued, 
“that the board has jurisdiction to re- 
move the hold-down, and so that inter- 
ested parties may if they see fit dur- 
ing intended equalization hearings show 
cause why the board might lack juris- 
diction we now intimate to such parties 
that we are planning not to apply the 
hold-down in the new scale that we are 
preparing.” 

Without separate discussion of the sub- 
ject of specific commodity rates, the 
board took up part 4, “special service” 
rates. It referred to its judgment in the 
matter of changes for “out-of-line” hauls, 
explaining that thereby it meant move- 
ments of grain via circuitous routes to 
reach flour mills that were not in the 
direct line of transit. In that judgment, 
reported in 42 J.O.R. & R. 163, it said, it 
dealt with certain rates for such services. 

“The practice had been,” it continued, 
“to charge different rates in western 
versus eastern Canada for the similar 
service . . 

“In the judgment referred to, we 
stated there should be uniformity, be- 
cause there was no reason to find other- 
wise under the new legislation, but we 
gave the railways the opportunity of 
sufficient time to work out the intricate 
and complicated tariff items to conform 
with the equalization policy. 

“There are many other rates or 
charges for a variety of special or ac- 
cessorial services performed by the rail- 
ways, which in many cases are not now 
on a uniform basis throughout eastern 
and western Canada. Such other ‘special 
service’ rates and charges will be dealt 
within due course as the opportunity 
occurs in accordance with the national 
freight rates policy .. .” 

Under the heading, “Part 5—The 
Freight Classification,” the board said, 
in part: 

“A new freight classification, contain- 
ing the percentage ratings herein au- 
thorized, is of course a necessity in con- 
nection with the new class rate scale; 
the two must become effective at the 
same time. The issue of this classifica- 
tion, in point of time and labor, pre- 
sents as much or more preparation than 
the freight rate scale which has finally 
been evolved and now forms Appendix 
A of this judgment.... 

“If it were simply a matter of trans- 
posing the present classes now known as 
1, 2, 3 etc., into the new percentage re- 
lationship to Class 100 as authorized 
herein, that task would not be too dif- 
ficult. But we are faced with new con- 
ditions which must be taken into ac- 
count ... 

“... Rigidity in the classification has 
resulted in the institution of numerous 
commodity rate tariffs applicable to ar- 
ticles for which the limited number of 
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class rates do not appear to be appro- 
priate. 

“A Joint Classification Committee in 
which both the railways and interested 
parties join, and which has subcommit- 
tees in various parts of the country, ha: 
been in existence for many years and 
has been of great assistance to the Boarc 
in the past in coping with the technica! 
work of producing a freight classification, 
and in determining the ratings in the 
freight classifications as new conditions 
arise from time to time. This Commit- 
tee’s work goes on almost constantly in 
connection with the almost day-to-day 
changes in the classification and it func- 
tions only when a new classification must 
be devised. The last substantial revision 
in the classification took place 15 years 
ago and is now known as Canadian 
Freight Classification No. 19 which be- 
came effective on June 15, 1937. In an- 
ticipation that the amount of work to be 
done on Classification No. 20 would be 
immense, the railways early this year got 
together a ‘Classification Revision Com- 
mittee’ for the purpose of gathering up- 
to-date technical information regarding 
present descriptions and packaging of 
all kinds of merchandise to be used in 
the preparation of a new and modern 
freight classification. The Board has 
been kept informed of the workings of 
these two committees. 

“Since the work of issuing a new 
Canadian Freight Classification was un- 
dertaken by the Special Classification 
Revision Committee appointed by the 
railways, a vast amount of preliminary 
and semi-final work has been done. 


“It has been found by this committee 
that since the classification was last 
thoroughly overhauled, a great many 
changes have occurred in the commodi- 
ties named in the classification and in 
methods of shipping, such as loading and 
packaging, all of which must be newly 
described. In order to design a com- 
pletely modern classification it has been 
necessary for the revision committee to 
investigate these matters and a host of 
other technical details by discussions 
with package manufacturers, experienced 
classification experts in the United 
States, and scores of members and rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian shipping 
public. 


“The new classification is being plan- 
ned to eliminate obsolete articles and 
unnecessary regulations, to make pro- 
vision for new articles not produced un- 
til recently, and to simplify all details 
to the greatest possible extent. 

“A great deal of the foundation work 
has been done and the pattern set for 
following through with the balance in 
an orderly and expeditious manner. 


“Approximately one-third of the ma- 
terial for the new classification is now 
in draft form and has been set in type, 
and the work is being pressed forward 
with the greatest possible dispatch, but 
many of the details, including ratings, 
could not be disposed of until the new 
equalized class rate scale was formu- 
lated and tested. The scale has now 
been provided in Appendix A hereof. 


“After the railways and parties inter- 
ested in classification matters have had 
the full benefit of discussion, the raii- 
ways will follow the prescribed procedure 
of placing before the Board the pro- 
posed new classification. The Board 
will then be in a position to review and 
consider the proposed classification and 
if deemed advisable hold hearings there- 
on at which not only parties directly in- 
terested, but the public generally, will 
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have a full opportunity to submit any: 


recommendationes and make any sub- 
missions which they may deem appro- 
priate.” 


Equalization Case — Part 1 


Appendix A 

Uniform Scale of Mileage Class Rates in cents 
per 100 lbs. for Class 100 for application be- 
tween points in Canada (Levis, Que., Diamond, 
Que., Boundary, Que., and west thereof), in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 332A 
of The Railway Act and the requirements of the 
Judgment dated December 12, 1952. 


Miles 


1425 
1450 
1475 
1500 
1525 
1550 
1575 

600 


Miles 


1400 


Cl—Carloads, minimum weights in accordance 
with the current Canadian Freight Classification. 


_, LCL—Less-than-carloads, as defined in the current 
Canadian Freight Classification and subject to the 
ninimum charge for such shipments provided for 
in the Classification. 


Legislative Background 


The board noted that the Canadian 
Parliament in 1951 had enacted, on rec- 
emmendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation (appointed in 
December, 1948), amendments to the 
railway act, including a national freight 
rates policy declaration that “it is here- 


by declared to be the national freight 
rates policy that, subject to the excep- 
tions specified in subsection four, every 
railway company shall, so far as is 
reasonably possible, in respect of all 
freight traffic of the same description, 
and carried on or upon the like kind of 
cars or conveyances, passing over all lines 
or routes of the company in Canada, 
charge tolls to all persons at the same 
rate, whether by weight, mileage or 
otherwise.” 

Referring to the new scale in Ap- 
pendix A, the board said it would be 
noted that the uniform scale “com- 
mences with a 5-mile block, at Class 100 
or Class 1 rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds on carload traffic subject to the 
Canadian Freight Classification, and 
that the rates on carloads from 10 miles 
to 35 miles increase by 5 cents per 100 
pounds for each 5-mile block.” 

“It will be further noted,” it said, 
“that from one mile to 35 miles there 
is provided a minimum of less-than-car- 
load rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds... 

“The minimum less-than-carload rate 
of 60 cents ... is made in view of the 
much greater cost of handling less- 
than-carload shipments through the 
freight sheds both at origin and des- 
tination, as compared with carload traf- 
fic (which is handled by the shippers 
themselves on sidings or team tracks)... 

“At 40 miles the carload and less-than- 
carload scales merge together in a Class 
100 rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds. 

“With these rates so fixed, we have 
been enabled to make a scale beyond 40 
miles graded by 5-cent units for each 5 
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miles up to and including 60 miles, and 
5-cent units for each 10-mile block from 
61 to 100 miles, at which point the uni- 
form rate becomes $1.00 per 100 pounds... 


“Beyond 100 miles the scale grades in 
7-cent units for each mileage block up to 
and including 2,600 miles, and 6-cent 
units for each block beyond 2,600 miles up 
to and including 3,250 miles...” 


The board said it had considered that 
information should be acquired with re- 
spect to class-rate equalization in the 
United States, for two reasons. One of 
these reasons, it said, was that the I.C.C. 
of the United States had successfully 
completed the task of converting regional 
class-rate structures of the major part of 
the United States into an equalized and 
uniform class-rate scale. The second rea- 
son, it said, was that “upon completion 
of our task, the Canadian railways un- 
doubtedly will become involved in the 
problem of converting the international 
class-rate structure now existing between 
the Canadian and United States railways 
(over which each country has jurisdiction 
only within its own borders) into a struc- 
ture that will resemble the new class 
rates of both countries.” 


“We gratefully acknowledge the value 
of the practical and factual information 
upon methods of equalizing class-rates in 
the United States, as supplied to us by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
said the Canadian board. 


Belson Answers Railroad President's 


Assertions About Trucking Industry 


Director of Public Relations of American Trucking Associations, 
In Speech at Baltimore, Says He Can Agree With Very Little of 
What Was Stated About Highways and Trucks by W. Arthur Grotz. 


In the course of an address made 
by him December 22 before a meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, in 
Baltimore, Walter W. Belson, assist- 
ant to the president and director 
public relations of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., com- 
mented on remarks made by W. 
Arthur Grotz, president of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway Co., in a re- 
cent address before the club (T.W., 
Dec. 6, p. 27). 

After preliminary remarks in which he 
pointed to the growth of the use of the 
motor vehicle, Mr. Belson said, with ref- 


erence to Mr. Grotz’s remarks (although 
he did not name Mr. Grotz): 


“T cannot, in all fairness, refrain from 
commenting on remarks about both high- 
ways and our trucking industry, made 
before this group about a month ago by 
a railroad executive. This railroad execu- 
tive is a sincere and able man, a good 
friend of many men in our industry and 
a good friend, too, of some of you in this 
audience. I am sorry to say, however, that 
I can agree with very little of what he 
said about highways and about trucks. I 


do of course agree with him when he. 
pointed out that trucks are indispensable 
supplements of modern business and of 
railroad transportation itself. He might 
have added that today, no other form of 
property-carrying transport could begin 
to do its job without calling on trucks to 
do a portion of it and that includes, be- 
sides railroads, air lines, waterways and 
pipelines. 


Charge as to Big Trucks 


“The main contention in the railroad’s 
campaign against the trucking industry is 
that the big trucks compete unfairly with 
the railroads, and your guest attempted’ 
to make that point. One would think, to 
hear the complaints of the railroads, that 
trucks were responsible for what they re- 
gard as their failure to make more money. 


“Now let us be completely candid on 
that score. It is ironic to see the railroad 
industry in this country present itself as 
the friend and sympathizer of the Ameri- 
can motorist. It is rather startling to 
witness any railroad man giving the im- 
pression that railroads are sympathetic 
to, and vitally interested in, the develop- 
ment of better highways. They were, in- 
deed, at one time, about fifty years ago, 
because in those days good roads meant 
more freight coming in by horse and 
wagon to the nearest railroad point. But 
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I personally am skeptical about the in- 
tensity of their enthusiasm for good roads 
today, as well as about any pain they are 
feeling on behalf of the poor motorist. I 
want to tell you why I am skeptical. 

“It is because you people who drive 
your own cars are primarily responsible 
for the big deficit shown by the railroad 
passenger service over the years. Rail- 
roads don’t lose money hauling freight, 
where the trucks compete with them. But 
they do lose money, great chunks of it, 
competing with your car as it moves over 
the highways. Here are some figures of 
recent years: In 1948 their passenger 
train deficit was 560 million dollars, in 
1949 it was 649 million, in 1950 it was 508 
million, and last year, 1951, their pas- 
senger train deficit ran up to 681 million 
dollars. Freight service, during those 
same years, was so profitable for them 
that they were able to absorb the terrific 
losses on passenger train traffic and still 
retire indebtedness and pay dividends to 
stockholders. . 

“If further evidence of the disastrous 
effect of passenger automobile operation 
on the railroads be needed, here it is. A 
special committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
Sioners, in cooperation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued a report 
on November 11 of this year. The com- 


mittee included a railroad executive and - 


a railway labor representative. 

“Quoting from the report: 

“The private automobile not only di- 
verts the greatest quantity of traffic but 
it also presents the most difficult type 
of competition to meet. There are two 
indices which clearly portray the de- 
velopment of private automobile trans- 
portation as the greatest competitor of 
the railroads and the other for-hire 
transportation agencies. 


“The two indices mentioned above are 
the growth in motor vehicle registrations 
and the growth in paved highway mileage. 

“Does anyone ask you or me to believe 
that in view of these facts, that the rail- 
road management loves the passenger car 
and is out there pitching with sincere 
enthusiasm for bigger and more modern 
highways? 

“It is my best judgment that the rail- 
roads do not attack the passenger car 
owner, as they consistently campaign 
against the truck owner, for the simple 
reason that car owners are too powerful 
politically. More people in this country 
own automobiles than voted for General 
Eisenhower. I don’t think they want to 
antagonize the motorist. So they direct 
their barrage against the trucks. Not all 
trucks. Just a portion of the trucks—the 
so-called big trucks which they feel have 
sufficiently limited political strength to 
make them suitable targets. 

“In spite of the fact that so many of 
our railroads owe their very origin to 
grants of land and cash from govern- 
ment, they now cry out that the big 
trucks do not pay their way. This, in 
spite of the fact that official studies made 
by disinterested government agencies, 
show the contrary. The Eastman report, 
for example, showed that while trucks 
and passenger cars do pay their way, 
the railroads were the ones that were 
subsidized. 

“Your guest tried to prove the point 
of trucks not paying their way, by cit- 
ing the example of light car payments 
and big truck payments based on ton- 


miles. But cars don’t carry tons—they 
carry people. Trucks don’t carry people 
beyond driver and helper—they carry 
tons. Comparing cars and trucks on ton 
miles is exactly as reasonable as com- 
paring cars and trucks on passenger 
miles. On the ton-maile basis, you can 
show that the car pays much more than 
the truck in terms of ton miles, maybe 
three or four times as much. On the 
passenger-mile basis you can show that 
the truck pays perhaps one hundred 
times as much as cars pay. Neither com- 
parison is valid. It is like comparing 
apples and grapes, because the functions 
of the two vehicles are not comparable. 

“There is only one basic test of what 
the light passenger car pays in Maryland 
versus what the big truck pays. That test 
is, how much cash does. the owner have 
to pay to the state treasurer each year 
to operate his vehicle. Cash, not tax 
theory, is how you pay taxes. And on 
that basis, figures from the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads show that the 
average light car will pay the state of 
Maryland annually in cash, the sum 
$38.80 while the big truck the railroads 
say is subsidized will pay $1,485. In cash, 
now, not in theory, the big truck pays 
more than 38 times as much in highway 
taxes alone, as the automobile. Or put- 
ting it another way, the big truck in 
Maryland pays in cash in highway use 
taxes as much in one year as the light 
passenger car pays in 38 years. 

“We do not believe in trying to cause 
difficulties for any of our competitors. 
But they have raised the question. I will 
suggest that anyone interested in trans- 
portation taxes might well examine into 
the railroad tax picture in Maryland, 
currently and over the years. 

“We must have more adequate roads to 
carry the growing traffic load. Forty 
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national organizations, including your 
own and some of the most important in 
this country, say so. It may cost all o7 
us more money. We won’t know until! 
we have made sure that the money we 
all now pay is being properly used, under 
the scientific control of our highway 
department officials and engineers free 
from any pressures, and blessed with 
public support. 


“One way to get more money for high- 
ways is already enthusiastically endorsed 
by the Governors Conference, by the 
Council of State Governments, by farm 
organizations and by highway users. 
That is, to get the federal government 
out of the motor fuel tax field. 


“That two cent federal tax, none of 
which goes for highways, could make 
available for better roads, an additional 
sum of close to a billion dollars a year 
in the years ahead. This year alone 
it is estimated at $825 million. And it 
wouldn’t cost you or any other motor 
vehicle owner one additional penny of 
taxes, if the federal government got out 
of this field and left it to the states. 


“We who are highway users because 
we own automobiles, trucks or buses 
should stop being penalized because we 
own motor vehicles. Money collected 
from all of us right now would go a 
long way, perhaps most of the way, to- 
ward getting us the roads we all need 
for our pleasure, our safety and our 
economy. — 


“It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
new movement, Project-Adequate Roads, 
in which the motor clubs, the trucking 
industry and thirty-eight other major 
groups are jointly working, will be a 
big step forward in reaching the goal 
which all of us seek, namely better, 
safer and more efficient highways.” 





Study Shows That Self-Propelled Cars 
Reduce Local Passenger Service Costs 


Professor Stanley Berge, of Northwestern University, Reports That 
Some Railroads Have Lowered Passenger Costs as Much as 53 Per Cent 
By Use of Diesel-Powered Cars in Lieu of Locomotive-Drawn Trains. 


The nation’s passenger railroads 
can achieve a “revolutionary im- 
provement” by replacing diesel or 
steam locomotives with self-propelled 
diesel cars on those runs where the 
amount of available traffic does not 
justify the expense of operating pas- 
senger trains with diesel or steam 
locomotives. 


So says Stanley Berge, professor of 
transportation, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., in a study of “Self-Pro- 
pelled Diesel Cars and Multiple Unit 
Trains,” just published. The study is 
based on an examination of the records 
of ten United States railroads, those of 
ten European countries, and those of 
Cuba, Australia and Arabia. 


Mr. Berge states that his study shows 
that many main-line railroads using 
self-propelled diesel cars have been able 
to accomplish the following profitably: 
(1) Operate shorter trains; (2) operate 
more frequent trains; (3) increase serv- 
ice between major and intermediate- 


sized cities, and (4) operate with a high 
percentage of availability (per cent of 
assigned runs completed). 

In many cases, railroads using self- 
propelled cars and trains had been able 
to increase both speed and frequency of 
service, at the same time reducing ex- 
penses by more than 50 per cent, Mr. 
Berge reported. 


The New York Central System, which, 
according to the study, had had more 
experience than any other railroad with 
self-propelled diesel cars, increased its 
daily train service 41 per cent and at 
the same time reduced its expenses 53 
per cent, by replacing steam trains on 
five runs with self-propelled diesel trains, 
Mr. Berge said. 


Generating New Traffic 


“Even more significant than their 
‘stop-loss’ function is the fact that se!f- 
propelled diesel cars and multiple-unit 
trains, on convenient, fast and frequent 
schedules, can generate new traffic,” he 
said. “Here again we may refer to the 
experience of the N.Y.C. where the speed 
and frequency of train service on a 98- 
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mile run have been considerably im- 
proved by means of multiple-unit diesel 
ears. On this run,-self-propelled train- 
miles in the first quarter of 1952 were 
18 per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1951, but revenues 
from the service were 86 per cent greater.” 

Several United States railroads had 
used self-propelled cars as “feeders” to 
their intercity express and streamlined 
trains, Mr. Berge said. They had re- 
ported that significant contributions had 
been made to long-haul passenger rev- 
enues by using self-propelled diesel cars 
in “to-main-line” and ‘“on-main-line” 
feeder services, he said. 

“There appear to be attractive possi- 
bilities here for increasing the profitabil- 
ity of railroad passenger service while at 
the same time improving service to the 
public,” he said. 

The availability of self-propelled units 
had been “exceptionally good” in most 
cases, Mr. Berge said, with ratios of 95 
to 100 per cent applying to the majority 
of the units in service. 

“The 100 per cent availability records 
reported by several railroads may be at- 
tributed in part to ruggedness of the 
equipment and in part to effective ‘pre- 
ventive maintenance’ procedures,” he 
said. “Doubtless the feature of multiple 
power plans rather than reliance upon 
a single engine has also been an impor- 
tant factor in these records of dependable 
performance.” 

Self-propelled diesel trains had been 
operated profitably on runs of less than 
100 miles and in some cases on runs in 
excess of 200 miles, Mr. Berge reported. 

The Santa Fe railroad had placed a 
two-car self-propelled train in service 
on the 129-mile route between San Diego 
and Los Angeles, Calif., he said. The run 
not only had shown “excellent perform- 
ance (100 per cent in September, 1952)” 
but had also produced net earnings of 
$0.411 per train mile, or $0.205 per car- 
mile, in spite of low fares averaging $1.82 
a mile, he said. 

With the new unit, non-stop express 
“commuter service” was provided on a 
schedule of two hours and 15 minutes, 
one hour faster than previous schedules, 
Mr. Berge said. 

The Western Pacific Railroad, in Sep- 
tember, 1950, had placed in service two 
self-propelled cars, operating singly, on 
the 924-mile route between Oakland, 
Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah, displac- 
ing three-car local trains propelled by 
diesel locomotives, Mr. Berge said. The 
new cars had shown excellent perform- 
ance, with availability to July 16, 1952. 
being 100 percent, he said. The railroad 
reported that the out-of-pocket cost per 
train mile for the new cars was 28 per 
cent less than that of the three-car 
diesel locomotive used previously, he said. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, reporting the results of a 117- 
mile run, had indicated it had achieved 
a saving of 72 cents per train mile, or 55 
percent, by replacing a diesel locomotive 
and two coaches with a self-propelled 
car, Mr. Berge said. 


Shorter Passenger Trains 


Mr. Berge said that a good indication 
of the need for shorter passenger trains 
in the United States was the average 
number of passengers carried per train. 

“According to the Association of 
American Railroads,” he continued, “the 
average load per passenger train on the 
Class I railroads in 1951 was 97.1 pas- 
sengers—equal to only 54 per cent of the 
seating capacity of a two-car self-pro- 
pelled train. Of course there are wide 


variations in the number of passengers 
per train, which means that the pro- 
vision of seating capacity must always 
be considerably greater than the average 
passenger load. 

“Preliminary data released by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
reveal that in 1950, the average per cent 
utilization of seating capacity of coaches 
on U.S. Class I railroads was only 31.6 
per cent, and in sleeping and parlor cars 
it was 44.1 per cent. By way of com- 
parison, the average passenger load 
factor of the scheduled domestic trunk 
airlines was 62.7 per cent in 1950 and the 
average load factor of intercity Grey- 
— system buses in 1950 was 56.3 per 
cent. 

“Another fact of considerable signifi- 
cance, when considering the over-all 
strategy of railroad passenger service, 
is the average distance traveled by the 
passengers. During 1951, the average 
journey traveled by non-commuting rail- 
road coach passengers was 103.1 miles. 

“Such considerations as these lead to 
the conclusion that self-propelled mul- 
tiple-unit diesel trains can be more effi- 
ciently utilized to carry average loads of 
100 passengers on average trips of 100 
miles than conventional trains propelled 
by steam or diesel locomotives.” 


New Suburban Transport Demands 


Mr. Berge said that the growth and 
decentralization of population were 
creating new demands for suburban and 
short-haul interurban transportation. 
He called for a reappraisal of railroad 
passenger service, both in suburban 
areas and between important population 
centers. 


“Just as centralization of population 
in the great cities created demand for 
the long-distance locomotive-propelled 
train, so decentralization, both regional 
and suburban, is now creating demand 
for the _ self-propelled multiple-unit 
train,” he said. “Decentralization also ar- 
gues for closer coordination of rail and 
bus schedules, particularly in suburban 
areas. If well managed, such coordina- 
tion can be made profitable to both 
types of carriers, and of great conven- 
ience to the public.” 

The possibilities of self-propelled diesel 
trains in the field of fast and flexible 
“express-freight service,” likewise offered 
“interesting opportunities” for experi- 
mentation, Mr. Berge said. 

“As mail and express services are 
progressively separated from passenger 
service—catering to their material dif- 
ferences in schedule requirements— 
lightweight high-speed merchandise, 
mail and express trains made up of self- 
propelled diesel cars could conceivably 
play an important role in the art of rail- 
road transportation,” he said. 

Turning to the use of self-propelled 
diesel trains in foreign countries, Mr. 
Berge said that the postwar trend, as in 
the United States, had been towards 
more powerful units and multiple-unit 
controls. : 


“Throughout the European countries, 
the most active postwar development 
and use of self-propelled diesel cars and 
multiple-unit trains has occurred in 
France and Italy,” he said. “In France, 
on the 25,227 route-miles of the French 
National Railroads (approximately 11 
per cent of the route-mileage of US. 
railroads), a total of 819 diesel cars were 
in service during July,: 1952, and plans 
called for a fleet of 1,059 units by the 
end of 1955, in spite of the fact that 
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many of the main lines in France are 
being electrified. 

“Italy is currently reported to have a 
fleet of 890 self-propelled units—the 
largest number reported by any single 
country.” 


Eastern Rail Presidents 
Employ Full-Time Cheirman 


Of Their Conference 


William White, chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, and president of the New York 
Central, has announced that, for the 
first time in the history of the 37- 
year-old conference, a _ full-time 
chairman will be employed to direct 
the activities of the conference and 
coordinate its work in all fields af- 
fecting the eastern railroads. 


David I. Mackie, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, has been named 
to the new office, 
Mr. White an- 
nounced. Mr. Mac- 
kie will resign from 
the Lackawanna 
and assume his new 
responsibilities Jan- 
uary 1. 

At the same time 
the conference is 
appointing an exec- 
utive committee of 
which Mr. White 
will be chairman. 

“Problems affect- 
ing the future of 
the eastern railroads have become so 
numerous and so complex that they no 
longer can be handled on a volunteer 
basis,” Mr. White said. “The real dan- 
ger facing the railroad necessitates a 
vigorous and positive program that will 
reverse a trend that has ultimate threat 
of nationalization. Mr. Mackie’s success- 
ful record in the law and railroading 
makes him well qualified to direct the 
new policies set by the Eastern Presi- 
dents Conference.” 

One of the most urgent problems fac- 
ing the railroads, Mr. White stated, was 
substantial revision of national transpor- 
tation legislation. He said that a num- 
ber of laws that treated the railroads 
as a transportation monopoly required 
modification to recognize the highly 
competitive conditions existing in the 
transportation industry today. 

“Antiquated laws regulating the rail- 
roads are depriving our stockholders and 
bondholders of an adequate return on 
their $26 billion investment in the na- 
tion’s railroads,’ Mr. White said. “To 
permit this situation to continue, works 
not only to the disadvantage of our in- 
vestors, but also our employes, shippers 
and the general public. When this mu- 
tuality of interest is understood by all 
groups, we anticipate that Congress will 
recognize the inherent danger of a na- 
tional transportation policy that could 
lead to nationalization of the railroads 
and eventually to other important seg- 
ments of our economy.” 

The activity endorsed by the Presi- 
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dents Conference would mobilize efforts 
by rail, business and agricultural groups 
to work toward revision of several trans- 
portation laws in the 83rd Congress, 
Mr. White said. 

He said that railroad management was 
gratified over the growing public con- 
cern with transportation problems gen- 
erally, and expressed the opinion that 
the nation’s indirect transportation bill, 
as represented by subsidies, and tax- 
supported facilities for highway, air and 
waterways, eventually could be reduced. 


“The eastern railroads,’ Mr. White 
said, “are greatly encouraged by the 
growing evidence that the public is aware 
of the many pitfalls and costs in the 
present laws and regulations that favor 
some segments of the transportation in- 
dustry while restricting others. Because 


the situation is one that affects all of 
the public we plan to encourage fur- 
ther public study and understanding of 
the entire transportation problem.” 

Through Mr. Mackie, the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, which 
has offices at 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City, will continue to work closely 
with the Association of American Rail- 
roads. and with the Western and South- 
ern Rail Associations on all matters af- 
fecting railroads generally, Mr. White 
said. In addition, the conference also 
would continue to act as a clearing 
house on other matters affecting only 
those railroads operating in the eastern 
United States. 

Mr. Mackie is a graduate of Groton 
School, Williams College and Harvard 
Law School. He entered the general 
practice of law in New York City in 1929 
and joined the Lackawanna as general 
solicitor in 1945. A year later he was 
named general counsel and in 1950 was 
elected a vice-president. 





Railroads Will Continue to Enlarge Their 
Transportation Capacity in 1953—Faricy 


in Annual Review Statement, Head of Association of American 
Railroads Says Indications Are That Traffic Volume May 
Continue at 1952 Levels in First Half of 1953. 


“The steel strike last summer cut 
deeply into railroad freight traffic, 
adversely affected net earnings, and 
at the same time seriously set back 
the carriers’ program for increasing 
freight car supply to meet mobiliza- 
tion needs,” said William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of 
American Railroads, in a year-end 
statement. 


“According to preliminary estimates, 
612 billion ton-miles of freight service 
were performed by Class I railroads in 
1952, a decrease of between 5 and 6 per 
cent below 1951. Early reports also in- 
dicate that carloadings dropped by 2% 
million, from more than 40 million to a 
little less than 38 million. At least half 
of this drop in loadings was a direct re- 
sult of the steel strike. 

“Advance estimates indicate passenger 
traffic on Class I railroads at about 34.2 
billion passenger-miles in 1952, a small 
decline below the 34.6 billion handled 
in 1951. 

“Latest available figures show that 
despite the fall in traffic, the railroads 
ended 1952 with a slight improvement 
in their financial condition, due to the 
6.8 per cent increase in freight rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last spring. 'That increase 
in rates was for the purpose of offsetting 
wage and price increases incurred largely 
during 1951. 


“Operating revenues of Class I rail- 
roads in 1952 approximated $10,600,- 
000,000, a new all-time high, and an 
increase of about 2 per cent over 1951. 
Operating expenses of nearly $8,100,- 
000,000 also hit a new high, increasing 
ever the preceding year by about one- 
third of ane per cent. After paying 


record peacetime taxes of approximately 
$1,300,000,000, and equipment and joint 


facility rents, Class I railroads had a net 
railway operating income in 1952 equiva- 
lent to a rate of return on net property 
investment, at. the end of the year, of 
about 4 per cent compared with a return 
of 3.69 per cent earned in 1951. After 
interest and other charges, net income 
for the year approximated $775,000,000 
compared with $693,000,000 in 1951 and 
$784,000,000 in 1950. 

“Continuing the large-scale program 
of capital expenditures on which they 
have spent an average of more than a 
billion dollars annually in the past seven 
years, the railroads last year spent $1,- 
374,000,000 for improvements, according 
to estimates submitted by the carriers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This was the second largest annual 
capital expenditure ever made by the 
railroads. 

“The results of this improvement pro- 
gram have continued to be reflected in 
greater efficiency and economy in almost 
every phase of railroad operations. As 
one example of these gains, the average 
freight train, by traveling faster and 
carrying greater tonnage, performed 
more transportation service in each hour 
of operation last year than ever before. 

“Steel shortages during the year, ac- 
centuated by the prolonged steel strike, 
retarded the railroads’ program to in- 
crease their freight car supply. While 
the railroads have continually requested 
steel allocations for at least 10,000 new 
cars monthly, production of cars reached 
a low of 3,762 in September. Some 65,000 
new cars were placed in service in 1952, 
but because of the retirement of old 
cars at the rate of about 5,000 monthly, 
the net gain in cars was slight. 

“In late November, the railroads re- 
affirmed their pledge made.following the 
outbreak of war in Korea in 1950 to in- 
crease the freight car ownership of Class 
I railroads to 1,850,000 cars. At the be- 
ginning of 1953, the net increase still 
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needed te reach this goal was more than 
90,000 cars. As it will be necessary;.to 
replace about 120,000 .cars tobe retired 
during this two-year period, the program 
will require the construction of some 
210,000 new cars. With an adequate 
supply of steel, a production rate of 10,- 
000 cars monthly could be reached by 
fall 1953, and if maintained, the gain 
of 90,000 cars can be achieved by the 
end of 1954. 

“Locomotive installations also fell off 
during 1952, due in large part to steel 
shortages. Despite this, an estimated 3,- 
100 locomotive units, virtually all diesel- 
electric. were put into service last year 
as compared with 3,490 in 1951. 

“Business conditions are reflected in 
railroad traffic and indications are that 
traffic volume may continue at 1952 levels 
during the first six months of 1953 with 
the possibility of some decline during 
the second half. Changes in the inter- 
national situation will, of course, affect 
railroad traffic volume. 

“The railroads will continue in the 
coming year to emphasize their need for 
vital materials required to carry on their 
intensive freight car and locomotive 
building program. 

“Capital expenditures for improve- 
ments in all other parts of the railroad 
plant will be made in 1953 at the same 
high level as in 1952 as part of the rail- 
roads’ efforts to enlarge their transporta- 
tion capacity.” 





Rail Loans and Securities 
Held by R.F.C. Reduced by 


19 Per Cent in Fiscal Year 


Railroad loans and securities in 
the portfolio of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation were reduced 
by $19.5 million, or 19 per cent, in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the 
corporation said in the 1952 an- 
nual report it made public late De- 
cember 20. 


As of June 30, 1951, said the RF.C., 
it held railroad loans and securities to- 
taling $102,675,000, comprising the fol- 
lowing: 

Loans to receivers and trustees (12), 
$1,255,000; loans to three railroad com- 
panies, $9,857,000; securities of receivers 
and trustees (4), $4,079,000, and securi- 
ties of five railroad companies, $87,484,- 
000. 


The corresponding figures as of June 
30, 1952, were shown in the report as 
follows: 


Loans to receivers and trustees (12), 
$1,244,000; loans to two railroad com- 
panies, $5,462,000; securities of receivers 
and trustees (4), $3,698,000, and securi- 
ties of four railroad companies, $72,739; 
total railroad loans and securities, $83,- 
143,000. 


Included in the reduction of $19.5 mil- 
lion in the R.F.C.’s portfolio of rail loans 
and securities, according to the report, 
were bonds of the Colorado & Southern 
in the amount of $6.8 million and notes 
of the Fort Worth & Denver City in 
the amount of $42 million, “both of 
which were sold to the issuers who had 
obtained approval of the regulatory au- 
thorities for refinancing with private 
funds.” The R.F.C. added that the $83.1 
million it held as of June 30, 1952, in- 
cluded Baltimore & Ohio bonds in the 
amount of $69.9 million, “the issue cf 
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$80 million acquired in 1947 having been 
paid down to this figure.” 

After showing the totals of rail loans 
and securities outstanding, on its rec- 
ords, at the end of fiscal years 1951 and 
1952, the R.F.C. said: 

“The (Reconstruction Finance) Cor- 
poration also holds securities of railroads 
reorganized pursuant to court proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy, accepted in settle- 
ment of claims for indebtedness arising 
from loans to, and securities purchased 
of, predecessor railroads. During the 
fiscal year the corporation made public 
offerings of and sold $16.6 million of 
such securities, thereby reducing its 
holdings from $28.3 million to $11.7 mil- 
lion. 

“In January, 1952, the corporation au- 
thorized a loan of $2,236,800 to the Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Co. under section 
302 of the defense production act. Under 
this authorization $634,000 was disbursed 
to the railway company evidenced by its 
equipment notes in that amount which 
the corporation held at June 30, 1952, in 
addition to the amount of its invest- 
ments as tabulated above.” 


Illinois Central President 
Sees Encouraging Year 


Ahead for Business 


Operating revenues and net in- 
come of the Illinois Central Railroad 
for. 1953 will compare favorably with 
1952 results, when the I.C. had esti- 
mated operating revenue of $302,- 
000,000, a new high and an increase 
of about $7,000,000 over 1951, with 
estimated net income in 1952 of 
nearly $23,000,000, President Wayne 
A. Johnston announces. 


In a statement of review and outlook, 
Mr. Johnston said that the accelerated 
level of business experienced during the 
latter part of this year could well be ex- 
pected to continue at least until mid-1953. 


“There are many encouraging signs on 
the horizon for business in the months 
ahead,” he said. “For more than ten 
years we have built up a tremendous 
capacity for production. This capacity 
far exceeds our domestic requirements. 
The major issue with which we are faced 
in a transition is that of effectively utiliz- 
ing this capacity for production over and 
above our own needs. One solution is a 
further development of foreign trade. We 
should selectively relax trade barriers and 
construct tariffs which will encourage 
trade between the United States and the 
rest of the world. 


“The Illinois Central Railroad has long 
been keenly aware of foreign trade pos- 
sibilities. For a number of years we have 
been carrying on a comprehensive pro- 
gram of trade development between this 
country and the republics of Central and 
South America. We are hopeful that 
these efforts in the development of inter- 
American trade will play an important 
part in helping to stabilize the total 
business volume of the Illinois Central.” 

The I.C. will step up its sales efforts, 
and will intensify its industrial and agri- 
cultural development programs, Mr. 
Johnson reports, adding that in 1952 
these efforts resulted in locating more 
than 100 new traffic-producing industries 
on the railroad. 

Capital expenditures in 1953 for re- 


placements and improvements will total 
about $20,000,000, he reports. From Jan- 
uary, 1947, to the close of 1952 the I.C. 
will have spent about $152,000,000 for re- 
placements and improvements in prop- 
erty and equipment. These expenditures 
have added more than 16,000 new freight 
cars, 54 new passenger cars, 136 diesel 
switching and transfer locomotives, and 
20 diesel passenger locomotives to the 
Illinois Central fleet. 


“While the future prospects for rail- 
roads are naturally related to the 
amount of business dqne by all industry, 
there are certain other factors which can 
tend to improve the railroad situation,” 
said Mr. Johnston. “One of the greatest 
problems with which we wrestle on the 
railroads is that of an unrealistic policy 
of regulation. Railroads today are regu- 
lated as though they were a monopoly. 
The railroads hold no monopoly in trans- 
portation today. Not only are the indi- 
vidual railroads competing among them- 
selves for traffic, but both individually 
and collectively railroads are competing 
with highway, water and air transporta- 
tion. Such competition does not deserve 
the monopoly-type regulations under 
which railroads must operate. Also in 
this matter of regulation the railroads 
need more freedom to price railroad serv- 
ice at levels which will reflect costs on a 
current basis. 


“Another situation with which we must 
deal has to do with the enormous 
amounts of public money being used to 
subsidize the competitors of the rail- 
roads. A situation of this sort does not 
produce economical transportation for 
the nation nor does it permit the free 
flow of traffic to the agency of transpor- 
tion best equipped to do an efficient and 
truly economical job. We are competing 
with trucks and busses which operate 
over public highways built with taxes 
paid by the railroads and each of us in- 
dividually. We are competing with barge 
transportation operating on waterways 
maintained and improved out of the 
public purse. We are competing with 
airlines directly subsidized by the gov- 
ernment and operating from airports 
provided with public money. We believe 
that trucks, barges, planes and all other 
agencies of transportation could stand 
on their own feet and pay all of the costs 
incident to conducting their business, in- 
cluding a fair share of community taxes, 
in the same way the railroads do. 

“These things form the basis for a 
transportation policy which will elimi- 
nate inequities among the various forms 
of transportation and enable the rail- 
roads to meet, on fair basis, the competi- 
tion of these other agencies. The end re- 
sult of applying these very practical 
policies will produce better and more 
economical transportation for the na- 
tion.” 


N.Y.C. Head Discusses 
Outlook for 1953 


“Business is so sensitive to the world 
situation and government policy that 
the key to whether there is a recession 
of some sort in 1953 seems to depend on 
whatever turns may take place in the 
world situation, and upon the policies of 
the new administration,” said William 
White, president, New York Central Sys- 
tem, and chairman, Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference. 


“There are predictions that some busi- 
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ness recession may be looked for during 
the last half of 1953. However, basic 
industries report a continuation of high 
volume of new orders, and the best in- 
formation we can secure is that there 
is no evidence at this time of an im- 
pending recession. 

“We have reason to hope that the 
incoming administration will foster a 
better climate for business; that there 
will be sincere efforts to reduce govern- 
ment waste and inefficiency, to avoid 
expenditures not absolutely necessary, to 
appoint qualified men to important posi- 
tions, and to reduce taxes and govern- 
ment expenditures to an extent consist- 
ent with our national interest. 


“Finally, we hope that public utilities 
will be regulated only as may be neces- 
sary in the public interest and with no 
trespass upon managerial functions. It 
is encouraging to see the awakening of 
interest on the part of businessmen and 
others to the fact that, to prevent creep- 
ing socialism from engulfing the rail- 
roads and subsequently other basic in- 
dustries, there must be a modernization 
of the laws which rule the railroad in- 
dustry. 

“Because railroads still are regulated 
as a monopoly in what has become a 
fiercely competitive market, there is 
grave danger of their strangulation. 
Railroad men welcome eompetition. All 
they ask is an opportunity to compete 
in the transportation markets of the 
country on the basis of equality with 
all other forms of transportation. Serv- 
ice and price will then determine where 
the chips may fall.” 


Metzman Elected Chairman 


Of Railway Car Institute 


Gustav Metzman, former president and 
recently retired board chairman of the 
New York Central Railroad, has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
American Railway Car Institute, New 
York City, effective January 1, 1953, the 
board of directors of the institute has 
announced. Charles W. Wright is presi- 
dent of the institute. 

Mr. Metzman began his railroading 
career with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, served with the Assistant Director 
General of the eastern railroads in World 
War I and joined the New York Central 
in 1920 as transpor*ation assistant to the 
senior vice-president. He held various 
posts throughout the New York Central 
System and became president in 1944 and 
chairman of the board in 1952, from 
which post he retired recently. He re- 
tains a permanent connection with the 
New York Central, however, as consult- 
ant. Commenting on his new activity as 
board chairman of the American Railway 
Car Institute, Mr. Metzman said: 


“In accepting the chairmanship of the 
American Railway Car Institute I am 
moving into another important division 
of the field to which I have devoted my 
life, railroading and the American trans- 
portation system. During latter years, 
aS my administrative responsibilities in- 
creased, the conviction grew on me that 
the independent car builders, as the man- 
ufacturing allies of the railroad industry, 
must continue to be strong and healthy. 
And further, that the car builders and 
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other railroad suppliers, if properly en- 
couraged, can be an effective force in 
helping the railroads to achieve their 
legitimate public objectives. 

“Because of their mutuality of interest 
and interdependence, it is my hope that 
the railroads and the car builders may 
be brought into a stronger, more coop- 
erative relationship that will benefit the 
public through even stronger rail trans- 


portation. To that end I expect to de- 
vote much of my time and effort.” 

The American Railway Car Institute 
described itself in its announcement as 
a trade association composed of the ma- 
jor builders of railway freight and pas- 
senger cars and said its membership 
included such concerns as Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Co., Greenville 
Steel Car Co., St. Louis Car Co., Magor 
Car Corporation, General American 
Transportation Corporation, Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc., and Youngstown Steel 
Car Corporation. 





Net Revenues of For-Hire Highway Freight 
Carriers in ‘52 Fall 7 Per Cent Under '51 


President Carey, of American Trucking Associations, Inc., Reports 
Gross Revenues Increased 6 Per Cent but That Higher Costs Cut 
Net Revenues. Record Tonnage Movement of ‘51 May Be Equaled in ‘52. 


Walter F. Carey, president of the 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., in his year-end review of truck- 
ing industry activities, reported that 
the industry in 1952 continued at 
record levels, “investing $2.6 billion 
in new equipment and adding half a 
million new employes for a total em- 
ployment figure of 6,009,000—second 
only to agriculture.” He said that 
gross revenues of the for-hire car- 
riers reporting to the Commission 
increased six per cent over 1951, but 
that higher costs cut net revenues 
seven per cent below the previous 


year. 
Mr. Carey’s statement follows: 


“The American trucking industry con- 
tinued to serve the nation at record 
levels during 1952, investing $2.6 billion 
in new equipment to meet increasing de- 
mands for service, and adding half a 
million new employes. 

“Higher operating costs, however, were 
felt by carriers of all kinds. Among for- 
hire carriers reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, net revenues 
dropped seven per cent below 1951, even 
though gross revenues ran six per cent 
above the previous year. A substantial 
increase in operating costs spelled the 
difference. 

“Similar cost increases were presumed 
to have affected private carriers, for 
which no statistical reports are required 
by the I.C.C. 

“During the year, the industry as a 
whole bought 965,000 new trucks and 
tractors, and 55,000 new trailers, for a 
net increase of 207,000 units after retire- 
ment of old equipment. The truck fleet 
was estimated to total 8,830,000 units, 
exclusive of 399,000 government-owned 
trucks and an unknown number of mili- 
tary vehicles. 


“Preliminary estimates by the Ameri- 
can ‘Trucking Associations’ Research 
Department, based on carriers’ reports 
to the I.C.C. and other data, showed 
total direct employment at the year’s 
end to be 6,009,000, or about one job in 
every ten in the country. This main- 
tained the trucking industry’s position 





as the second largest employer in the 
nation, topped only by agriculture, and 
increased the total pay roll to $21,031,- 
500,000—more than one billion dollars 
higher than in 1951. 

“During the year, the industry per- 
formed nearly seven billion more ton- 
miles of intercity service than in the 
previous year, raising the volume for all 
private and for-hire carriers to about 
og ce compared to 133.2 billion 


“Tons of freight transported, however, 
were expected to be about equal to 1951, 
on the basis of incomplete figures just 
before the year’s end. A decrease of four 
per cent in first quarter tonnage, as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1951, re- 
flected the business trend of that period. 
The February work stoppages in many 
parts of the country probably were an 
important contributing factor. A de- 


way funds to other purposes. 
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crease of 3.4 per cent was reported fo 
the second quarter under the second 
quarter tonnage of 1951, but third quarter 
tonnage was only 0.6 per cent below 
the comparable three months of the 
previous year. Since that time, sizablc 
increases have been reported in freigh: 
tonnage moving in trucks and trailers 
By the end of the year, they are expected 
to offset the earlier decreases and bring 
total tonnage for the full year up to th: 
levels of 1951, when all-time records were 
established for the volume of freigh‘ 
transported. 

“During the year, the trucking indus- 
try went on record firmly in support of 
two major proposals to correct the seri- 
ous deficiencies in the nation’s main 
highway network. 

“First, and probably most important, 
is the elimination of diversion of high- 
Highway 
users in many states are paying huge 
amounts for roads they are not getting. 
Despite the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of states are enacting legislation to 
prohibit diversion, an all-time high of 
more than $266 million in highway funds 
was diverted to programs other than road 
building in 1951. This figure represents 
a 23 per cent increase over the amount 
diverted in 1950, and would have paid 
for construction of 6,000 miles of new 
road. 


“Secondly, we believe the federal gov- 
ernment should get out of the field of 
motor vehicle taxation and leave this to 
the states. The present two cents a gal- 
lon Federal gasoline tax, along with 
the other federal excise taxes on motor 
vehicles, tires and parts, was adopted 
as an emergency measure during de- 
pression days. 

“The federal gasoline tax alone amounts 
to an estimated $825,000,000 annually 
and is historically the main source of 
highway revenues for the states. If the 
federal government were to leave this one 
tax source to the states, the funds, com- 
bined with highway funds now being di- 
verted to non-highway purposes, would 
go a long way toward solving the high- 
way financing problem.” 





Progress Reported by Barge and Towing 
Industry in Improving Position in '52 


President Thompson, President of The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Says Industry Plans to Meet Growing Demands in 1953 for 
‘Low-Cost Bulk Transportation’ of ‘Mass Production’ Freight. 


“The barge and towing vessel in- 
dustry in 1952 improved its competi- 
tive position through advances in 
efficiency and augmented cargo 
capacity in anticipation of growing 
demands in 1953 for low-cost bulk 


transportation of commodities in _ 


mass production and mass distribu- 
tion,” said Chester C. Thompson, 
president, The American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., in his year-end state- 
ment. 

“Sixty-eight inland shipyards launched 
724 towing vessels and barges during 
1952. Now under construction in these 
yards are 303 vessels, and on order for 





delivery in 1953 are 778 commercial craft 
for river, canal and harbor operation. 

“The new fleet launched during 1952 
includes 84 tugboats, 42 towboats, 432 dry 
cargo barges, 145 tank barges, 21 miscel- 
laneous barges. 


“Now under construction are 53 tugs, 
25 towboats, 182 dry cargo barges, 33 tank 
barges, eight miscellaneous barges and 
two self-propelled barges. 

“The shipyards have orders under firm 
contracts for 29 tugs, 18 towboats, 602 
dry cargo barges, 112 tank barges, 14 
miscellaneous barges and three self-pro- 
pelled barges. 

“Thirty-eight towboats and tugs were 
built during the first ten months of 1952 
under American Bureau of | Shipping 
specifications. Twenty-one of these rarize 
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in horsepower from 1000 to 4800. Ten 
of the seventeen under 1000 horsepower 
were built for the Armed Forces. 


“One-hundred and twenty-six barges 
were built during the first ten months 
of 1952 under American Bureau of Ship- 
ping specifications. Fifty-one per cent 
of the A.B.S. barges ranged in length 
from 195 to 290 feet. 


Integrated Tows 


“Integrated tows of eight tank barges 
having a total capacity of eight million 
gallons made their appearance on the 
inland rivers and canals in 1952 to meet 
the competition of the big-inch pipeline. 


“All freight carriers suffered loss of 
cargo because of the 1952 steel strike, the 
disturbed world oil situation and the cur- 
tailment of economic cooperation ship- 
ments to foreign countries, but inland 
waterway transport partially overcame 
these traffic losses through diversion of 
equipment to the movement of chemi- 
cals, farm products, defense materiel 
and the raw materials, fuels and prod- 
ucts of new waterside industries and 
power plants. 


“Inland waterways carried a greater 
percentage of the total inter-city ton- 
miles of freight traffic in 1951 than 1950. 


“The Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Army Corps of Engineers, 
will shortly publish its preliminary tabu- 
lation of the 1951 inland waterway traffic. 
These preliminary totals will show ad- 
justments since the Corps’ traffic esti- 
mates were made several months ago and 
are subject to further changes in the 
annual report of the Corps due in 1953. 


“The preliminary totals will show 325,- 
433,581 tons of freight moved on the 
inland waterways in 1951, compared with 
297,696,209 tons in 1950, an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. 


Inland Waterways Traffic 


“In ton-miles of freight carried on the 
inland waterways in 1951 the Mississippi 
River System carried 36.7 billion, the 
Atlantic Coast rivers carried 10.4 bil- 
lion, the Pacific Coast waterways, 4.3 
billion; the Gulf Coast rivers, 1.1 billion; 
all canals and connecting channels, 9.5 
billion and other inland waterways, 6.6 
million. 

“The relative positions of the five ma- 
jor carriers for the two years are shown 
in the following table: 








1950 1951 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 

total total 

EET TOON OTT 58.5 58.0 
. .. aaa 12.8 13.6 
I NIN oss cessotscinnicszovensoxnes 12.5 11.9 
I os cnsnretinhadesivncndne 11.1 10.8 
Inland Waterways ................0+ 5.1 57 
NE ets ce eas 100.0 100.0 


“The electric power industry placed in 
operation during 1852 many new plants 
or units entirely or partially dependent 
upon barge transport for their solid or 
liquid fuels. One of these plants on the 
Ohio River consumes two thousand tons 
of coal daily, while the average is one 
thousand tons. Plants using still greater 
amounts of coal are under construction 
or in the planning stage. Corresponding 
amounts of fuel oil are barged to power 
plants in the South where that fuel is 
more economic than coal. 


“Barge transportation on the rivers and 
canals as well as harbor towing were 
called upon during 1952 to perform many 
new services for the national defense, 
which, added to the traditional aids to 
the armed forces, probably exceeded the 
tremendous contribution to the war ef- 


fort made by inland waterway transpor- 
tation during World War II. 

“Channel improvement was made nec- 
essary on virtually all rivers and canals 
during 1952 by the trend toward longer, 
more powerful and heavier tows and by 
the movement of new industries to sites 
offering the advantage of low-cost in- 
land waterway transportation. Some of 
the major channel improvements com- 
pleted or under way were: 

“Locks and canal near St. Louis, Mo., 
which will carry Mississippi River traffic 
around the Chain-of-Rocks rapids and 
shoals. 

“New Locks in the Mississippi River at 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

“Lock and canal linking the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way at New Orleans. 

“Lock and dam creating a new Missis- 
sippi River harbor and industrial area at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Extension of the navigation channel 
on the Missouri River. 

“Extension of the navigation channel 
on the Pearl River. 

“Lock repairs on the Illinois Waterway. 

“Extension of the navigation channel 
on the Columbia River. 

“Deepening the Houston Ship Channel. 

“Survey of Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way to determine channel improvements 
required by growing traffic and modern 
equipment. 

“Mississippi River deepened at Baton 
Rouge, La., to extend harbor. 

“New locks on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

“New lock on the Cumberland River. 

“Harlingen, Texas, barge channel and 
turning basin completed. 

“Barge harbor built at Palacios, Texas. 

“Quachita River channel dredged at 
Monroe, La. 

“New locks on the Monongahela River. 

“Tennessee River channel improve- 
ments. 

“Major channel improvements planned 
for 1953 include: 

“Deeper. Hudson River to Albany, N.Y. 

aed Delaware River to Trenton, 


“Deeper, wider and straighter Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. 

“Modernization of at least one lock on 
the Ohio River. 

“Major improvement to the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Waterway. 

“Extension of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway to Victoria, Texas, by dredging 
a navigation channel in the Guadalupe 
River. 

“Improvement of the Plaquemine River 
link between the Mississippi River at 
Port Allen, La., and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway at Morgan City, La., by con- 
struction of new locks at Port Allen- 
Indian Village and increasing the capac- 
ity of the interriver canal at that point. 

“Deepening Sabine-Neches Waterway 
in Texas. 

“Modernization of another lock on the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway. 

“Further extension of navigation chan- 
nel on the Columbia River. 

“Further extension of navigation chan- 
nel on the Missouri River. 

“Development of Lake Calumet on the 
Illinois Waterway system as a barge har- 
bor and industrial center. 

“Improvement of the Calumet-Sag 
Canal linking the Illinois Waterway with 
Lake Michigan. 

“Improvement of the navigation chan- 
nel of the Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way and connecting rivers. 

“Channel improvements at Seattle, 
Wash. 
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“Linking the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers. 

“All of the inland ports serving ocean 
shipping improved and enlarged their 
wharfage and warehousing. River and 
canal ports serving only barge traffic 
also improved their cargo-handling fa- 
cilities. Ground was broken at Louis- 
ville, Ky., for a $2,000,000 barge terminal 
on the Ohio River. The barge canal 
and harbor making Harlingen, Texas, a 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway port was 
opened to shipping, and the neighboring 
Texas port of Palacios got a new barge 
harbor and turning basin. The Port of 
Memphis, Tenn., opened its new Tennes- 
see Chute and President’s Island harbor 
to Mississippi River traffic and to indus- 
trial development. Many industries and 
military facilities dredged barge canals 
linking them with inland waterways. 

“Since the beginning of hostilities in 
Korea and the arming of Europe and the 
Near East, hundreds of ports on the in- 
land waterways—some 2000 miles from 
the coast—have handled millions of tons 
of barge freight moving to defense plants 
and military installations or to coastal 
ports for export. 


Defense and Waterways 


“Among the defense uses during the 
year of the inland waterways and the 
barge and towing industry were: 

“1. Barging of fuel to central storage 
facilities on inland waterways for Air 
Force bases. 

“2. Barge’ movement of millions of 
bushels of grain for shipment to mutual 
aid countries. 

“3. Barge movement of fuel to power 
plants serving atomic energy plants and 
defense plants. 

“4. Barge movement of fuel to atomic 
energy plants. 

“5. Transporting Navy planes and parts 
from makers to bases and embarkation 
points. 

“§. Construction of war vessels at in- 
land shipyards and their movement by 
water to the coast. 

“7, Growth of the great defense indus- 
tries—steel, petroleum, chemical, atomic 
energy, petrochemical, aluminum and 
sulphur—has almost entirely followed 
the navigable rivers and the canals. 

“8. On the import side of the defense 
ledger are barge movement of lead, man- 
ganese and zinc ore out of Brownsville, 
Texas, on the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way, barge movement of iron ore from 
the Port of Mobile, Ala., to mills at Bir- 
mingham via the Warrior-Tombighbee 
Waterway, Mississippi River shipments 
of bauxite, crude rubber, steel and chem- 
icals from the Port of New Orleans to 
inland industrial centers. 

“9. Employment of great fleets of 
barges and towing vessels in petroleum 
and sulphur exploration, production and 
distribution. 

“10. Utilization of such ports as Cin- 
cinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., Evansville, 
Ind., Memphis, Tenn., and Guntersville, 
Ala. New Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Houston, Texas, in the movement of 
hundreds of thousands of units of motor- 
ized equipment of the Armed Forces. 

“11. Distribution of raw materials and 
ordnance among government defense 
plants and arsenals and between arsenals, 
defense plants and military installations. 

“12. Ocean-going cargo vessels were 
towed from coastal shipyards to the 
Great Lakes via the Mississippi River and 
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Illinois Waterway to relieve an acute 
shortage of ore affecting the steel indus- 
try. Delivery was effected in a fraction 
,.of the time required to build new ore 
carriers at lakeside shipyards. 

“The government and defense plants 
saved many millions of dollars in trans- 
portation costs by utilizing inland water- 
way ports and transport for bulk ship- 
ments and by improving channels, dredg- 
ing new channels and augmenting port 
and terminal facilities to bring low-cost 
inland waterway transportation within 
the reach of military facilities and de- 
fense plants.” 


Waterways Operators’ 
Meeting Set for Feb. 26 


The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., the national association of the 
barge and towing vessel industry, has 
announced that its annual meeting will 
be held in Washington, D.C., February 
26. 

Munger T. Ball, of Port Arthur, Tex., 
president of. the Sabine Towing Co., is 
chairman of the board of the A.W.O. 
Chester C. Thompson, of Washington, 
D.C., is president of the association, and 
John H. Eisenhart, Washington, D.C., 
attorney, is its secretary and treasurer. 

Membership meetings of regions 1 and 
2 of the association will be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on February 10 during the 
annual convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. 

David A. Wright, New York City, 
president of the Lake Tankers Corp., is 
vice-president for region 1, which com- 
prises the Mississippi, Missouri and Illi- 
nois Rivers and tributaries. 

M. C. Dupree, Ashland, Ky., transpor- 
tation manager for Ashland Oil and 
Refining Co., is vice-president for region 
2, which comprises the Ohio, Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers and tributaries. 


Present Seaway Outlook 


Discussed by Schwietert 


Though construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was not an election issue 
in the recent political campaign, it ap- 
peared that proponents of the seaway 
might have improved their position, said 
Arthur L. Schwietert, traffic director of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, in an address the night of 
December 18. 

Mr. Schwietert spoke on “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway from a Transportation 
and Economic Viewpoint,” at a meeting 
of the Chicago chapter of the Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity in the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 


Sitting in the Cabinet of President- 
elect Eisenhower as Secretary of the 
Treasury would be George M. Humph- 
rey, president of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
of Cleveland, O., an ardent proponent 
of the seaway, said Mr. Schwietert. It 
appeared that other strong advocates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway might occupy 
key congressional posts, he said. Senator 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, was the strongest 
seaway advocate in the Senate, and 
might become chairman of the Senate 
foreign relations committee, he said. He 
added that Representative Dondero, of 


Michigan, another leading advocate of 
the waterway, might become chairman 
of the House committee on public works. 

While every national administration 
since that of President Wilson had fa- 
vored the seaway, said Mr. Schwietert, 
the project had never received substan- 
tial support from business interests until 
a Cleveland firm came out in favor of 
the seaway after acquiring iron ore 
properties in Labrador. 

Seaway proponents had shifted their 
ground several times since the modern 
seaway proposal came under discussion 
in 1895, said Mr. Schwietert. Early 
advocates said it would facilitate the 
shipment of grain to foreign countries; 
in World War I, they said it would re- 
lieve congestion of the railroads; in 1934 
President Roosevelt advocated construc- 
tion of the seaway as a “make-work” 
project, he said. 

The proponents today argued that the 
St. Lawrence seaway was needed for 
national defense, he said. 

“While there is some military opinion 
that the seaway can be defended, the 
overwhelming weight of military testi- 
mony leads to the conclusion that the 
seaway cannot be effectively defended 
from air attack or from sabotage,” said 
Mr. Schwietert. “Either would, at the 
very least, nullify its utility for long 
periods of time. Moreover a large mili- 
tary force would be required to attempt, 
however futilely, to protect the project.” 

If even one lock were blown up 
through enemy action, said Mr. Schwie- 
tert, any fleet of ships in the Great 
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Lakes would have to remain bottled up 
there until the lock were repaired. A: 
to the contention with the seaway would 
permit Great Lakes shipyards to build 
ocean-going vessels, those shipyards i: 
World War II built only 10 per cent ci 
the nation’s small ships, he said. Shoul« 
the power dam be constructed at Mas- 
sena, N.Y., it would provide 940,000 kilo 
watts, which would be only one-tenth 
of the estimated power needs of the 
northeastern: United States, said he. 

Total cost of constructing a 27-fooi 
channel would more likely be in the 
neighborhood of $2,496,000,000 rather 
than the cost of $982,175,000 estimated 
by the Army Engineers, he said, and the 
annual carrying charges would be around 
$68,000,000, rather than the $16,712,000 
estimated by the Army. There simply 
would not be enough available lake 
traffic to make the project self-liquidat- 
ing, said Mr. Schwietert, and if there 
were, the proposed seaway facilities 
would be inadequate to move such traffic. 
A proposal to finance the seaway through 
revenue bonds, with the claim that this 
would assure that the project would not 
be a burden on the public, overlooked 
the fact that such bonds would be un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the United 
States government and would thus “put 
us right back where we started from,” 
said he. 

Mr. Schwietert was introduced by R. A. 
Blocki, assistant general traffic man- 
ager, Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the chapter’s education com- 
mittee. 


Increase in Air Traffic in '53 Over '52 


Predicted by Dr. L. C. Sorrell of A.T.A. 


Director of Research of Air Transport Association of America 
Says Volume of Air Passenger Travel Within U.S. Will 
Experience Further Growth of From 10 to 15 Per Cent. 


“With the best safety record in 
their history, the U.S. domestic and 
international scheduled airlines in 
1952 made traffic gains which set new 
records,” said Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, 
director of research of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America. 


“The industry taken as a whole during 
1952,” said Dr. Sorrell, “carried more 
than 27 million passengers, a gain of 9.7 
per cent over 1951. Revenue passenger 
miles topped 16,600,000,000, a gain of 17.3 
per cent over last year. Cargo ton miles 
topped 400,000,000, a gain of 2.1 per cent, 
and mail ton-miles went over 97 million, 
an increase of 7 per cent over the year 
before. The total revenue ton-miles 
were 1,886,000,000, up 14.3 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues passed $1,200,000,000, up 
13.8 per cent. 

“The passenger traffic of the airlines 
in 1952 accounted for 77 per cent of the 
ton miles of service performed, and re- 
ceived 79 per cent of the revenues. 
Throughout the year the increment of 
gain in passenger business greatly ex- 
ceeded that of mail and freight. 

“While air mail ton-miles showed a 
substantial increase, payment received 
by the carriers from the Post Office actu- 
ally experienced a small decrease. This 
was due to the non-subsidy mail rates re- 


ceived by 11 out of 16 trunk lines, de- 
creased payments to international car- 
riers, and smaller subsidy payments to 
the rest of the industry. 


“While full figures are not yet avail- 
able, if the volume of rail Pullman travel 
and that of the domestic airlines con- 
tinues at the rate for which figures are 
now available, the domestic trunk air- 
lines, in terms of passenger-miles, will 
carry 55 per cent, and the Pullman 45 per 
cent of the combined Pullman-airline 
business.” 


Dr. Sorrell said that there were but 
five fatal accidents on the scheduled 
airlines in 1952, compared to 10 a 
year ago. The passenger fatality rate 
“dropped from 1.3 to 0.9 per million pas- 
senger miles for the combined domestic 
and international scheduled carriers. The 
domestic fatality rate dropped from 1.3 
to 0.4 passengers per 100 million passen- 
ger miles.” 


“TI believe,” said Dr. Sorrell, “that if 
the volume of business activity now pre- 
vailing continues throughout 1953, the 
volume of air passenger travel within 
the U.S. will experience a further growth 
of 10-15 per cent in 1953 over 1952.” 

In a detailed statement accompanied 
by statistical tables, Dr. Sorrell gave 
complete figures for the commercial air 
carrier industry for 1952 and 1951. The 
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following information is taken from 
that part of Dr. Sorrell’s statement: 


“In this statement the ‘Commercial 
Air Transport Industry of the United 
States’ includes the 14 domestic trunk 
lines, 11 international lines under the 
American flag, 18 local service lines, the 
4 operating certified freight carriers, and 
roughly some 60 irregular service car- 
riers. It does not include the territorial 
carriers nor the Alaskan lines. 

“In the calendar year 1952, these car- 
riers transported some 27.000,000 passen- 
gers for a total of 17 billion passenger- 
miles, and performed 2,155,000.000 ton- 
miles of service, including both passen- 
gers and cargo of all types. This ex- 
ceeded the service of 1951 by 14.3 per 
cent. The breakdown by principal tynes 
of cargo, and the comparison with 1951, 
are set forth in the following table.” 

The table showed the following: 

Number of nassengers, 1951—24.794,631; 
1952—27,213,352; increase of 9.7 per cent. 

Revenue passenger-miles. 1951—14,- 
203 523.000; 1952—16,657,373,000; increase 
of 17.3 per cent. 

Carro ton-miles, 1951—408.900.277: 1952 
—417.457,042; increase of 2.1 per cent. 

Mail ton-miles, 1951—90.720.273: 1952— 
97,053,943; increase of 7.0 per cent. 

Total revenue ton-miles, 1951—1,886,- 
411,250; 1952—2,155,014,986; increase of 
14.3 per cent. 

The distribution of volume of service 
and revenues among the five principal 


branches of the industry were shown as 
follows: 


Domestic trunk, 
1951 — 1,196,289,784; 
Operating revenues, 
1952, $757,013,000. 


Local carriers, ton-miles service, 1951, 
32,716,080; 1952, 35,472,986. Operating 
revenues, 1951, $35,446,027; 1952, $40,- 
419,017. 


International, ton-miles service, 1951— 
370,751,696; 1952—420,424,000. Operating 
revenues, 1951, $282,268,462; 1952, $307,- 
443,739. 


Freight lines, ton-miles service, 1951— 
105,000,000; 1952—97,500,000. Operating 
revenues, 1951, $17,798,025; 1952, $17,- 
575,000. 


Irregular Services, ton-miles service, 
1951—181,653,690; 1952—208,341,000. Op- 
erating revenues, 1951, $68,338,311; 1952, 
$85,422,911. 


Industry Total, ton-miles service, 1951 
—1,886,411,250; 1952—2,155,014,986 . Op- 
erating revenues, 1951, $1,061,532,121; 
1952, $1,207,873,667. 


Continuing Dr. Sorrell said: 

“Estimating a passenger and his nor- 
mal baggage allowance at ten per ton, 
the passenger traffic of the airlines in 
1952 accounted for 77 per cent of the 
ton-miles of service performed, and re- 
ceived 79 per cent of the revenues. 
Throughout the year the increment of 


ton-miles service, 
1952 — 1,393.277,000. 
1951, $657,681,296; 


Comparison of the Traffic and Financial 
Results of the Air Transport Industry in the 
Calendar Years 1951 and 1952 


THE 14 DOMESTIC TRUNK LINES 


TRAFFIC: 
Scheduled Services 
No. Revenue Passengers 
Revenue Passenger-Miles (000)... 
Mail Ton-Miles 
Express Ton-Miles 
Freight Ton-Miles 
Excess Baggage Ton-Miles 
Total Revenue-Ton Miles 


REVENUES & EXPENSES: 


Passenger Revenues 
Mail Revenues 
Express Revenues 
Freight Revenues 
Other Revenues 


1951 
20,604,927 
10,212,724 
62,927,468 
40,261,510 

100,601,004 
9,679,999 
1,196,289,784 


$569,354,543 
37,304,417 
14,683,925 
21,082,744 
14,880,667 

$ 657,306,296 


$ 552,581,284 
$ 104,725,012 


1952 
22,532,664 
12,012,000 
68,761,852 
39,222,547 

115,514,200 
11,412,400 
1,393,277,000 


% Change 
+ 9.3 
+17.6 
+ 9.3 
— 26 
+15.0 
+17.9 
+16.4 


$664,841,760 
36,515,340 
15,346,480 
25,413,140 
14,896,580 


$ 757,013,300 
$ 662,661,300 
$ 94,352,000 


+167 
— 23 
+ 4.5 
+20.5 
+ 0.1 
+15.2 


+19.9 
— 99 


Note: The 1952 traffic estimates are based upon 10 months traffic revorts, and the financial estimates 


upon nine months revenue. 


The total revenue ton-miles are from scheduled services only; the revenues 


however, include both scheduled and non-scheduled services. The net operating income does not include 
federal taxes, and other non-operating income and expense. 
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gain in passenger business greatly ex- 
ceeded that of mail and freight. 


“In the past, interest has definitely 
attached to the comparison between the 
volume of rail Pullman travel and the 
passenger traffic of the domestic trunk 
airlines, although the airlines are in real- 
ity a competitor for rail coach traffic, 
and to some extent for bus travel as well. 
In 1951 the airlines’ domestic passenger 
traffic almost exactly equalled that of the 
rail Pullman business, not including rail- 
borne passengers who were revenue to 
the Pullman company, but not the rail- 
roads themselves. Available data for 
rail Pullman travel during the first eight 
months of 1952 indicate a decline of 4.6 
per cent in passenger-miles, while the 
airlines were gaining more than 17 per 
cent. Should the full year show no 
greater Pullman decline than the 4.6 
per cent evident at the end of August, 
then the domestic trunk airlines in terms 
of passenger-miles will carry 55 per cent 
and the Pullman lines 45 per cent of the 
combined Pullman and airlines business. 
The comparison then for the full years 
1951 and 1952 will be as follows (as shown 
by table): 

The year 1951, rail Pullman passenger- 
miles, 10,355,834,000; domestic trunk air- 
lines passenger-miles, 10,212,724,000; per 
cent air of total, 49.7. 

The year 1952, rail Pullman passenger- 
miles, 9,880,000,000; domestic trunk air- 
lines passenger-miles, 12,012,000,000; per 
cent air of total, 54.9. 

The total rail Pullman passenger-miles 
in 1951 and 1952, 20,235,834,000. 

The total domestic trunk airlines pas- 
senger-miles in 1951 and 1952, 22,224,- 
724,000. 

Tables covering the domestic trunk 
lines, the irregular service carriers, and 
the certificated cargo carriers are repro- 
duced herewith. 


Production of Commercial 


Air Transports Increases 


By the end of 1952 the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry had become the na- 
tion’s second largest industrial employer 
and military airplanes were coming off 
production lines at a monthly rate of 
1,000 to 1,100 planes, according to a 
year-end statement issued by Admiral 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, U.S.N., (retired), 
president of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. 


In addition to the acceleration of the 
military plane production program, com- 


mercial transports were being delivered 
to the nation’s and world’s airlines in 
increasing numbers and substantial un- 
filled orders for these aircraft still were 
on the manufacturers’ books, said Ad- 
miral Ramsey. 


“The passing of each year sees an in- 
crease in commercial air travel and in- 
creased shipments of goods by air,” said 

THE CERTIFICATED CARGO CARRIERS he. “This is reflected in the continued 
EEE ——EE large aircraft orders now on the books 
1951 1952 % Change of our commercial air transport builders. 
105,888,000 97,500,000 — 79 Production of approximately the same 
$ 17,798,025 $17,550,000 ~~ 14 number of transports—400—is estimated 


ve § 15046 ARS $16,575,000 +102 for 1953. Based on orders received by 
Note- 1952 estimates based upon first nine months reports. No fiaures are avai'ab'e regarding U.S. the close of 1952, it appears that pro- 
, 


Airlines in 1952. Estimated revenue ton-miles for the last quarter of 1952 are 29,500,000, or about 10% i will 
under the same nn for 1951. ' ' duction of utility airplanes again 
increase in 1953 and that production of 


THE IRREGULAR SERVICE CARRIERS 
1951 1952 
628.385 718,184 
1,080,000 1,307,250 
80,850,000 77,616,000 
68,338,311 85,422,911 +25.0 
62,860,991 82,347,898 +31.0 
Estimates for 1952 are based unon the percentage of increase in the first nine months of 1952 as 
ompared with the same period for 1951. 


% Change 
+12.5 
+21.0 
— 40 


No. of Passengers 

Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
Cargo Ton-Mi‘es 

Total Revenues 

Total Expenses 


Revenue Freight Ton-Miles 
Total Operating Revenues 
Total Operating Expenses 
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these types will be at the highest level 
since 1948.... 

“Since Korean hostilities began, more 
than 15,000 military aircraft of all types 
have been produced for our air arms and 
those of our NATO allies. By years, the 
estimates are as follows: 1950, slightly 
less than 3,000 (of which some 1,500 were 
built after June 1950); 1951, more than 
5,000; 1952, approximately 9,000. 

“This level of production activity for 
the military represents approximately 95 
per cent of the aircraft manuacturing 
efforts, despite increased production of 
commercial transports, which were 
turned out at the second highest,rate in 
history, and the increase in the pro- 
duction of utility aircraft. Transport 
aircraft production for the year is esti- 
mated at some 400 units, of which about 


240 were twin-engined executive types 
and 160 were 36-passenger or larger 
types. Despite this near-record produc- 
tion, unfilled orders were in excess of 
400 units at the year’s end. 

“In the utility airplane field, produc- 
tion was increased by approximately 33 
per cent over 1951 production. The in- 
crease in unit production of utility air- 
craft from 2,477 in 1951 to an estimated 
3,200 in 1952 was marked by an even 
greater percentage increase in airframe 
weight as more and larger utility air- 
craft were sold for business purposes. 
Helicopter production was at an all-time 
high and constantly increasing through- 
out the year. Since the preponderance of 
all helicopter production was for military 
customers, information is not available 
as to numbers produced. As the year 
came to a close, the dollar value of the 
helicopter manufacturers’ backlog was 
well over $500 million and production 
for civil purposes was increasing.” 





Report of Commerce Secretary Includes 
Transport Matters Under His Department 


Reviews Work of Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Of Bureau of Public Roads, of Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


_ And of Federal Barge Lines for Which He Sees Continuing Losses. 


i 


The annual report to Congress of 
the Secretary of Commerce, for the 


“fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, in- 


cludes comment on work of the 
Office of Transportation and the De- 
fense Air Transport Administration 
under the Under Secretary for 
Transportation, as well as brief re- 
views of operations of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Ac- 
ministration, and.the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, operating the 
Federal Barge Lines. 


The Secretary said that the Under 
Secretary for Transportation had em- 
barked on a broad program of research 
to evaluate and appraise federal trans- 
portation policy and programs. He said 
that substantial progress had been made 
in the year on part I of that program, 
“embracing the location and identifica- 
tion of all categories of government 
assistance to all forms of intercity do- 
mestic and international transporta- 
tion.” He also referred to the study, 
“Transportation Factors in the Market- 
ing of Newsprint,” recently distributed 
(T.W., Dec. 20, p. 32). 

Another study the Secretary said had 
been made was entitled “Transportation 
of Petroleum and Petroleum Products— 
Competition Between the Several Types 
of Carriers and Their Relative Fffi- 
ciency.” The Secretary said that this 


report was a pilot analysis in the evalua- 
tion of the relative efficiency and econ- 
omy of various types of carriers in the 
transportation of bulk commodities. He 
added that “it was undertaken in view 
of present-day concern about efficiency 
and economy of carrier operations and 


the intense rate competition between the 
different agencies of transport.” 

Secretary Sawyer said that the Office 
of Transportation had also assisted in 
the determination of the position of the 
Department of Commerce on legisla- 
tive proposals affecting transportation, 
and that a statement with respect to 
traffic on the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
prepared for inclusion in his statement 
before the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee in support of that project. 

Other work of the Office of Transpor- 
tation referred to included assistance in 
connection with testimony presented by 
the Under Secretary for Transportation 
on a bill provosing construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies for United States in- 
ternational air carriers; analysis of a 
Budget Bureau draft of the water re- 
sources act of 1952 and a subsequent 
redraft of that bill; work in connection 
with the department’s participation in 
proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and work in connection 
with testimony in two proceedings in- 
volving railroad brotherhoods. That 
section of the report concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“The office also spent considerable 
time on particivation in the work of a 
number of committees in the transporta- 
tion field, including the subcommittee 
on transportation statistics of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Economic Statistics; 
the Interagency Committee on Shipping 
Statistics; components of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee: and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads Freight 
Traffic Statistics Committee. Prepara- 
tion and analysis of material involved 
in the Defense Production Administra- 
tion evaluation of transportation equip- 
ment absorbed considerable time of 
staff members.” 

The Secretary said that a major air- 
line executive had said that the plan 
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worked out by the Defense Air Transport 
Administration for the mobilization and 
modification of commercial plans for 
military use in an emergency, represented 
savings as compared to the alternatives 
which would amount to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In addition to that plan, said the Sec- 
retary, D.A.T.A. was working on numer- 
ous problems which must be solved to 
make such a program effective. The most 
acute problem, he said, was that of man- 
power. He said skilled people such as 
pilots and mechanics would be critically 
short because large numbers would be 
needed both by the military and the civil 
airlines, and he said that D.A.T.A. was 
cooperating with the airline industry 
in studies of manpower shortages thai 
might prevail in an emergency, and the 
means to alleviate those shortages. 

He said that the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Defense 
were setting up an air: priorities system 
in order that important traffic might 
move quickly in the event of war. The 
Secretary said that the plan would be 
administered by an air priorities board, 
and that the board’s policies, its relation 
to the director of air priorities who would 
administer the program, and all the de- 
tailed mobilization plans and assign- 
ments, were to be designed so that the 
system could go into effect on an hour’s 
notice. 

The Secretary said that D.A.T.A. was 
sponsoring working groups representing 
government agencies, airlines, and in- 
surance underwriters to prepare required 
insurance documents, over-all policy of 
an insurance program to cover airline 
equipment taken into war zones, and 
plans for administration. Those groups, 
he said, were completing the necessary 
elements of a standby war-risk insurance 
program. 


Bureau of Public Roads 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer said 
that acceleration in the rates of project 
advancement in the last six months of 
the fiscal year 1952 had raised the level 
of accomplishment in the federal-state 
cooperative highway construction pro- 
gram to new record highs. He said that 
that “upsurge in activity” coupled with 
the largest active program—projects 
covered by approved plans or under con- 
struction—ever carried forward into a 
new year “give promise of even greater 
achievements during the fiscal year 
1953.” 

After referring to the federal-aid 
highway act of 1952 as providing the 
largest authorized annual federal-state 
cooperative program, the Secretary said 
that the program advancement evident 
in the last six months of the fiscal year 
was indicative of the ability of the states 
to utilize the increased federal funds 
made available by the new federal-aid 
legislation. 

He continued: 

“Projects completed during the fiscal 
year 1952 had a combined total length 
of 18,110 miles. Improvements com- 
pleted on the federal-aid system outside 
of cities totaled 5,627 miles including 884 
bridges, an increase of 778 miles and 35 
bridges over the previous year’s comple- 
tions. The 11,109 miles of improvements 
and 1,245 bridges completed during the 
year on the federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem represent a decrease of 2,766 miles 
and 311 bridges from the previous year’s 
accomplishments. This decrease is a 
direct result of the policy of screening 
projects and deferring those that con- 
tribute least to defense or to essential 
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civilian requirements. Improvements to 
the federal-aid system in urban areas 
completed during the year consisted of 
772 miles including 363 bridges, a gain 
of 218 miles and 69 bridges over the pre- 
vious year. Included in completed work 
on the federal-aid highway system was 
1,232 miles on roads designated as part 
of the national system of interstate 
highways. 

“Other completed work under the pro- 
grams in national forests and parks, 
public lands, and flood relief involved 
improvements to an additional 601 miles 
during the year, a decrease of 151 miles 
from the previous year. 

“At the close of the year the active 
federal-state cooperative program— 
projects under construction or plans ap- 
proved—involved improvements to 25,- 
234 miles at a total estimated cost of 
$1.73 billion, including $888 million of 
federal-aid funds. Active work under 
the programs for improvements in na- 
tional forests and parks, public lands, 
and flood relief involved improvements 
to 982 miles having an estimated total 
cost of $60 million of which federal funds 
amount to $53 million. The total active 
program at the end of the yper exceeded 
that at the beginning of the year by 
3,645 miles, $206 million in total esti- 
mated cost, and $125 million in federal 
funds.” 


Civil Aeronautics 


Secretary Sawyer went into some detail 
concerning what he called “a new era 
in civil air navigation,’ which he said 
began June 1, 1952, when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration opened 45,000 
miles of ‘“ultramodern’ very-high-fre- 
quency airways in the United States,” 
referred to as “Victor” airways. He said 
they offered transport aircraft, executive 
planes, and private fliers increased accu- 
racy and simplicity in navigating over 
much of the United States. The same 
advantages were available to military 
aircraft, which shared the domestic air- 
ways with civil aviation, he added. 

He said that the Office of Aviation 
Safety underwent major reorganization 
in the year to enable it to carry out its 
responsibilities for safety in civil avia- 
tion more effectively. He added that two 
intensified inspection programs of the 
operations of irregular air carriers were 
conducted on a national basis to assure 
compliance with safety regulations. The 
Secretary also said that, in the role of 
enforcer of the civil air regulations, the 
C.A.A. had received 2,227 violation cases 
in the course of the year, and had com- 
pleted 2,282 such cases. The annual 
backlog, he said, was thus reduced from 
548 cases at the end of fiscal year 1951 
to 493 cases on June 30, 1952. 

The Secretary said that on June 30, 
the end of the sixth year of the 12-year 
$520,000,000 federal-aid airport program, 
a total of $183,145,451 in federal funds 
had been programmed, of which $181,- 
729,792 had been put under contract. He 
said that federal funds had been granted 
to 2,286 projects at 1,159 different air- 
ports. Of that total, he said, 1,680 had 
been completed and 353 were under con- 
struction. 


In the fiscal year 1952 there were 332 
projects initiated, amounting to $19,535,- 
725 in federal funds, the Secretary re- 
ported. He added that matching funds 
- 2 political subdivisions totaled $20,105,- 

The Secretary said that the Office of 
Aviation Defense Requirements repre- 
sented the C.A.A. in its claimant-agency 
functions for civil aviation requirements 





under the defense production act of 1950. 

“Production programs for new air- 
carrier aircraft, prepared in collabora- 
tion with other agencies concerned, were 
approved for the production of 565 air- 
craft between July 1, 1952, and June 30, 
1954,” the Secretary said. 

Under the maintenance, repair and 
operating materials program, he said, 
with 92 domestic and 25 foreign airlines 
participating, ratings for materials 
amounted to about $45,000,000 each 
quarter of the year. 

In the noncarrier aircraft field, said 
the Secretary, the approved program in- 
sured the availability of materials for the 
construction of 5,081 aircraft in 1953, and 
5,486 in 1954, which, he asserted, would 
contribute greatly to the stability of air- 
craft production “in this field.” 

Other portions of the section dealing 
with C.A.A. activities referred to inter- 
national activities, information services, 
and standardization and training. 


Maritime Matters 


In the section of the Secretary’s report 
given over to the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the Federal Maritime Board, 
the Secretary said that fiscal 1952 was 
the second year completed by the two 
maritime agencies within the Department 
of Commerce and that the “past year” 
saw considerable progress in major pro- 
grams designed to promote the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the ad- 
ministration of subsidy and regulatory 
laws. (See review by A. W. Gatov, chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administrator, elsewhere here- 
in). 

The Secretary reviewed the work of the 
National Shipping Authority in the han- 
dling of government-owned ships under 
general agency agreements, in the course 
of which he said that, at the start of the 
fiscal year there were 1,767 ships in the 
reserve fleet, and 1,853 at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

He also said that a total of 1,346 voy- 
ages under operating-differential sub- 
sidies were completed in the fiscal year. 

The Secretary said that costs incurred 
for ship construction totaled $148,589,745 
and that the M. A. had allocated 429,963 
tons of steel for merchant shipbuilding. 
He said that 10 ships were sold for scrap- 
ping and one for limited operation at a 
total sales price of $1,885,102. Payments 
on mortgages, including interest for ship 
sales in prior years, amounted to about 
$72,972,500, he said. A peak number of 
229 government-owned ships were char- 
tered in the course of the year, the Sec- 
retary said, and that 107 remained under 
charter on June 30. Legal and investiga- 
tive activities were conducted relating to 
former ship sales in litigation, and to 
transactions under examination by con- 
gressional committees, he added. 


This section of the report also reviewed 
claim actions, and such “other activi- 
ties” as approval of ship conference 
agreements, tariff filings, hearings on 
regulatory, subsidy and miscellaneous 


matters, and personnel training for the .- 


merchant marine. The Secretary said, in 
concluding this portion of his report, that 
continuing studies had been made of in- 
ternational shipping and shipbuilding 
trends as well as United States shipping 
needs, which information he said was 
basic to the administration of the ship- 
ping laws and to the formulation of 
future programs. 


One page of the 78-page printed re- 
port was given over to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, operating the Federal 
Barge Lines. It consisted of a review 
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of the history and physical operations 
of the corporation, to which the Secre- 
tary added this comment: 


“For the first year since 1938 the ac- 
counts of the corporation showed a small 
net profit for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, brought about by railroad-sec- 
tion profit exceeding waterline-section 
losses. For fiscal 1952, however, there 
was a loss of $325,000 because of lower 
tonnage on the railroad section, due pri- 
marily to a local labor disturbance in 
the Birmingham steel district late in 
calendar 1951 followed by the general 
steel strike in early June, 1952, which 
also affected waterline tonnage. 

“Some new equipment for waterline 
operation is on order, but until a major 
part of the corporation’s worn-out float- 
ing equipment is replaced it is reason- 
able to expect an annual loss from its 
waterline operation.” 





Railroads at Louisville, Ky., 
Have Improved Their L.C.L. 


Service, J. P. Haynes Says 


Since the adoption by Louisville 
and its eight trunk-line railroads, in 
cooperation with shippers, of the so- 
called “Griffin plan” to expedite the 
movement ‘of less-carload freight, 
first returns from destination points 
had shown considerable improve- 
ment in stepping up deliveries of 
L.C.L. shipments, James P. Haynes, 
manager, transportation division, 
Louisville (Ky.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported. 


“There is still a long way to go if ad- 
vertised schedules of the railroads are 
maintained,” he said. “Returns on 1,152 
cars that moved during the month of 
October, 1952, show average delay of 1.11 
days, or 1,235 car days lost. If this aver- 
age is applied to all cars shipped, as 
compared with advertised schedules, the 
car-days lost present a staggering figure 
and a challenge to the railroads. 


“Outstanding improvement is shown 
at Louisville by channeling tonnage with 
improved average loading illustrated by 
service to such states as Texas. Through 
overhead cars operate on a three- or 
four-day schedule where formerly the 
service, including various intermediate 
transfers, was from 12 to 15 days. Not- 
withstanding many cases of substantial 
improvement, the fact remains that the 
number of car-days in excess of pub- 
lished and advertised schedules is any- 
thing but encouraging, and results in 
waste of transportation to both the 
shipping public and the railroads. Sev- 
eral railroads and their connections that 
operate through merchandise cars have 
never followed up the actual perform- 
ance, except, perhaps, from an occasional 
spot check, and are beginning to realize 
the car-days lost and the need for ag- 
gressive follow-up if they hope to retrieve 
their share of declining less-carload ton- 
nage.” 

Carriers which actively policed their 
less-carload service had average delays 
per car of only 0.59 days, whereas the 
delays per car averaged 2.9 days for a 
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carrier not showing the same interest in 
its less-carload traffic, said Mr. Haynes. 

“It is gratifying that three carriers 
serving Louisville reflect a fraction of a 
day’s delay, including Saturdays and 
Sundays,” he said. “It will be the con- 
stant aim and objective of the Louisville 
rail carriers to reduce the average delay 


per car and stop in a substantial. way 
car days lost to the shipping public.” 

Mr. Haynes said that the Ohio Valley 
Transportation Board at its recent meet- 
ing in Cincinnati had requested the car- 
ries to furnish shippers in leading cities 
in board territory with performance rec- 
ords on merchandise cars (T.W., Dec. 13, 
p. 31). Since the request, some of the 
Louisville railroads were revising and 
improving their published schedules, he 
said. 





Manufacturers of Handling Equipment 
Hold Annual Session at New York 


Material Handling Institute Gets Reports of Industry Progress 
From Officers and Committee Chairmen. Hears Discussion of Press 


Relations. 


Progress in the industry was the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the 
Material Handling Institute, Inc., at 
the Statler hotel, New York, Decem- 
ber 18. Reports of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen indicated that the 
institute had reached a new high in 
membership, in financial strength, 
and in its cooperative efforts with 
educational and research organiza- 
tions. 


L. W. Shea, president of the institute, 
touched on these maiiers in his annual 
report and noted that the details would 
be brought forth in committee reports. 

H. M. Palmer, later elected president of 
the institute, reported as chairman of the 
industry educational committee and pre- 
sented the second of the institute’s series 
of booklets, known under the collective 
title of “The Library of Know-How.” 
The report dealt wtih the general rules 
for applying and using materials han- 
dling equipment; the analyzing of prob- 
lems in receiving, production and ship- 
ping, and the like; the development of 
materials handling cost data, and the 
handling of new products. Booklets 3 
and 4, which are to deal respectively 
with plant layout and maintenance, and 
training and engineering organizing, 
were in the process of compilation, said 
Mr. Palmer. 


R. Thomas Wilson, of the Baker In- 
dustrial Truck Co., Cleveland, O., re- 
porting for the industry service com- 
mittee, told of clinics held and planned 
by that committee and said it was to em- 
bark on a widespread publicity program. 

W. H. Noelting, of the Faultless Caster 
Corporation, chairman of the planning 
committee, outlined progress made in 
research programs and recommended 
their continuance by the committee to 
be appointed under the institute’s new 
administration. 


More than 1,000 were expected to par- 
ticipate in the technical sessions: to be 
held by the American Materials Han- 
dling Society in connection with the 
institute’s exposition at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 18 to 22, 1953, said 
M. W. Heinritz, chairman of the insti- 
tute-society cooperation committee. He 
said, the institute had made a contribu- 
tion of $5,000.-to.the society to aid in 
the establishment of its permanent office 


H. M. Palmer Elected 





President of Institute. 


in Toledo, O., and added that the society 
now had 28 chapters with a total of 3,000 
paid members. 

E. W. McCaul, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the exposition, said 
that current space commitments indi- 
cated that it would be at least 50 per 
cent larger than the one held in Chicago 
in 1951. A total attendance of 30,000 
was in prospect, said he. 

R. K Hanson reported as treasurer, and 
E. W. Allen as chairman of the finance 
and budget committee. Their reports as 
well as those of the other officers and 
committee chairmen were accepted. 


Press Relations Panel 


There was a panel discussion on “How 
Manufacturers of Material Handling 
Equipment Could and Should Work 
With Editors to Get Maximum Publica- 
tion Value From the Know-How They 
Possess.” 


Members of the panel included Ellis 
Haller, industrial editor, Wall Street 
Journal; H. E. Blank, Jr., editor, Modern 
Industry; John W. Millikan, Simmons- 
Boardman Co.; Tom L. Campbell, editor, 
Iron Age; John C. Vaaler, editor, Chemi- 
cal Processing; Kenneth Kramer, execu- 
tive editor, Business Week, and Carl 
Porter, speaking for the newspaper wire 
services. 


Subjects covered were copy content of 
releases sent out by manufacturers, 
which the panel members agreed ought 
to be inherently interesting and useful 
to the potential reader, and to be “slant- 
ed” toward the particular publication to 
which the release was sent. There was 
a plea that manufacturers attempt to fix 
release dates of news items so as not to 
penalize publications that must have 
copy considerably in advance of publica- 
tion. dates. 


Other editors joined in the discussion 
from the floor. Robert J. Bayer, editor, 
TRAFFIC .WORLD, asserted that his experi- 
ence was that the material handling 
industry was more alert and helpful in 
the development of. special feature 
stories than most ‘other industries. He 
said that, generally, the editor wanted 
more, not fewer, “handouts,” because 
from them he got ideas, even if their 
immediate content was’ not: usable. ‘y It 
was ‘important, he said, that.editors de- 
velop articles of their own -about the use 
of materjal handling- equipment ,in their 
particular:industries. Finally,.he warn- 
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ed against the interposition of the in- 


dustrial publicity man between the 
editor or reporter and his contact with 
the industry. Many good articles and 
stories were reduced sadly in interest 
and usefulness in that way, said he. 

Mr. Campbell submitted his own list 
of ten “do’s” and ten “don’t’s” to be ob- 
served by manufacturers in their deal- 
ings with editors. Harry W. Smith, 
publicity and editorial relations coun- 
selor, was moderator. 

Election of Officers 

J. C. Bucuss reported as chairman of 
the nominating committee. The slate 
of candidates for office he submitted, 
was elected unanimously, as follows: 

President, H. M. Palmer, Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc.; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. B. Elledge, Geneial Electric 
Co.; second vice-president, Walter E. 
Schirmer, Clark Equipment Co. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors to represent their re- 
spective products sections: 

Gas trucks, J. W. Wunsch, Silent 
Hoist & Crane Co.; monorails, Wilbur 
Mayer, Louden Machinery Co.; powerized 
hand trucks, M. G. Pack, C'a’k Equip- 
ment Co.; steel strapping, W. B. Renois, 
Gerrard Steel Strappine Division, US. 
Steel Co.; hand-lift trucks, J. W. Conk- 
lin, The Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co.; electric hoists, E. J. Byrne, 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation; 
containers and auxiliary equipment, G. 
J. Hanhauer, Fab-Weld Corporation; 
pallets, C. H. Strauss, Ironbound Box & 
Lumber Co.; electrical accessories, E. W. 
Allen, Edison Storage Batterv Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; wheels and 
casters, W. H. Noelting, Faultless Caster 
Corporation; electrical industrial equip- 
ment, S. K. Towson, The Elwe!l-Parker 
Electric Co.; conveyors, ‘George R. 
Brockway, The Rapids-Standard Co. 


Beaumont, Tex., to Be Host 
To Southwest Shipper Board 


E. C. Rechtin, general manager, Gulf 
Coast Division, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Shipbuilding Division, of Beaumont, 
Tex., will speak on “The Future of the 
Southwest and Its Railroads” at a lunch- 
eon of the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, January 22, in the Hotel Edson, 
Beaumont. Meetings of committees of 
the board will be held January 20 and 
21. 


A feature of the board’s general ses- 
sion that day will be panel discussion on 
rail transportation, with J. Maurice Tay- 
lor, traffic manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, as moderator. A 
report on national transportation condi- 
tions will be made by J. J. Kelley, Jr., 
manager, military section, Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D.C. 


On January 20 the general less-carload 
transportation shippers’ committee and 
the railroad less-carload committee will 
convene. The' executive committee will 
meet at 9:30 a.m., January:21, with Gen- 
eral Chairman’ Paul T. Jackson, traffic 
manager of the Enid (Okla.) Board of 
Trade, presiding. The railroad contact 
committee, with W. T.. Long, Jr.; chair- 
man, and general superintendent of 
transportation, ‘Texas & Pacific Raiiway, 
Dallas, ‘presiding, will meet: at the same 
time. At noon that day a joint luncheon 
meeting. for all.committee .members will 
be held... The joint loss.and damage pre- 
vention: committee will: hold a: dinner 
meeting: January 21,: at; which Lowig;A. 
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Schwartz, committee chairman, and gen- 
eral manager, New Orleans Traffic & 
Transportation Bureau, will preside. The 
Sabine District Traffic Club will conduct 
a bus tour the afternoon of January 21 
for board members, through the indus- 
trial section and water front shipping 
district. The Kansas City Southern 


Railroad is furnishing the buses. 


Lake, Rail Carriers 
Commended by Gass in 


His Transport Review 


“A most creditable job was per- 
formed by the Lake carriers and 
railroads in handling nearly 75 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore from the North- 
west ranges to the steel mills during 
the 1952 period of open navigation,” 
said A. H. Gass, chairman, car serv- 
ice division of the Association of 
American Railroads, in his review of 
the national transportation situa- 
tion dated December 19. 


“When the ore mines resumed work 
at the end of July only sl ghtly over 22 
million tons had been handled and there 
was serious doubt that sufficient ore 
could be moved in the remaining four 
months of the season to avoid short sup- 
plies and curtailed production in the 
steel industry during the winter. By 
intensive effort all previous records for 
moving Lake ore have been broken week 
after week and now the steel industry 
goes into the winter with reasonably safe 
stocks for uninterrupted production.” 

“We have never had heavier require- 
ments for depressed center, well, and 
heavy capacity flats than are in prospect 
at present,” said Mr. Gass. “The defense 
program will need a substantial number 
of these cars in early 1953 for partic- 
ularly urgent requirements. It is of the 
greatest importance that these types of 
equipment be given most efficient and 
expeditious handling.” 

At present box car supply in all sec- 
tions was entirely adequate to meet 
needs, except for high class commodity 
cars, spot shortages for which prevailed 
to some extent even in periods of car 
surpluses, said Mr. Gass. 

Demand for refrigerator cars was 
heavy in the first half of December, said 
he, indicating there were some tight 
spots in that area. 


Conn Warns of Socialism 
At T.A.A. Meeting 


Transportation was slowly drifting into 
federal ownership because of economic 
and political pressures, Donald D. Conn, 
Chicago, executive vice-president, Trans- 
portation Association of America, said 
December 18 at a T.A:A. luncheon in 
the Poinsett hotel, Greenville, S.C. 

“Common carriers—the backborie of 
the nation’s commerce and its defense— 
survive because of. transitory high pro- 
duction due to inflation and war prepara- 
tion,’ Mr. Conn: said. “There is no 
long-term solidarity ‘of this industry.” 

Federal.:ownership: of common cCar- 
riers;” Mr. Conn said, would ‘open the 
door for the socialization of natural re- 
sources; .eOmmunications;. utilities,.: and 
other' basic industries,”: .;*° ees 


Burns Is Managing Director 
Of A.T.A. Munitions Group 


W. J. Burns, who has been on the 
staff of the Military Traffic Service in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
Washington, DC., 
for the last two 
years, has been 
named managing 
director of the new 
Munitions Carrier 
Conference of the 
American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 
Acceptance of the 
conference into the 
A.T.A. organization 
was approved by 
the board of direc- 
tors of the associa- 
tion at its annual 
convention last October in New York 
City (T.W., Oct. 18, p. 37). 

Mr. Burns’ appointment was an- 
nounced by William P. Wells of Navajo 
Freight Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
chairman of the conference, and Paul 
L. Shriver of Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., 
Mattcon, Ill., conference president. Other 
officers of the new group are L. L. 
Stearns of Riss & Co., Inc., North Kansas 
City, Mo., vice-president; C. O. Gillogly 
of C. I. Whitten Transfer Co., Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., secretary, and E. F. Mac- 
Millan of Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
treasurer. 

“Mr. Burns brings to his new post a 
successful 12-year career in traffic man- 
agement in civilian, military and gov- 
ernment transportation, both in this 
country and in Europe,” says the an- 
nouncement. 

“Educated at New York University and 
the Academy of Advance Traffic in New 
York, he became assistant traffic man- 
ager at the Sperry Gyroscope Co., New 
York, in 1940. From 1913 to 1946, he 
served as an Officer in the U. S. Army 
Transportation Corps, and in 1946 was 
appointed a transportation advisor with 
the Office of Military Government in 
Germany. In this capacity, he attended 
international transportation conferences 
in many parts of Europe. 

“Mr. Burns was appointed by the State 
Department in 1948 to serve as the U. S. 
Member for Distribution with the Com- 
bined Coal Control Group in Essen, Ger- 
many, and also served as an advisor 
to the permanent U. S. delegation in 
Geneva on coal distribution and general 
transportation problems. 


“For the last two years, he has been 
associated with the Military Traffic Serv- 
ice in the Offize of the Secretary of De- 
fense in Washington. He has a wide 
acquaintance among government trans- 
portation officials and a thorough knowl- 
edge of governmental activities in this 
field. ‘This experience, combined with 
his. military background, has given him 
outstanding qualifications for his new 
post with this Conference. 

“Mr. Burns is married and has two 
children. He is'a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Practition- 
ers’ Association,..the Traffic Club. of 
Washington, the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, and the Reserve 
Officers’ Association.” 


W. J. Burns 


“3 


‘Iowa Class Rate Hearing 


Further hearing ‘ontthe carrier. petition 
he establishment of Interstate :.Com- 
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merce Commission dockets Nos. 28300 and 
28310 class rates intrastate in lowa has 
been set for 10 a.m., February 24, at the 
office of the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission in Des Moines, the commission 
has announced. The hearing on Decem- 
ber 9 was recessed to a date to be there- 
after fixed. 


Motor Accidents Reported 
As 20,583 in Eight Months 


Acting Secretary Laird, of the Com- 
mission, has issued a notice showing that 
a total of 20,583 motor carrier accidents 
occurred in the first eight months of 1952. 

The notice covered accidents reported 
to the Commission that resulted in death, 
injury or damage of $100 or more and 
involved over-tne-road venicles beiong- 
ing to holders of certificates or permits 
issued by the Commission. 

The “cumulative accident data” for 
the first eight months of 1952 showed 
that of the 20,583 accideats, 2,945 were 
bus accidents, 17,607 involved irucks, 
and 29 were “bus-truck” accidents. At 
the Commission it was said that a bus- 
truck accident was one involving a bus 
and a truck. 

A total of $22,671,860 property damage 
reported as being invo:ved in the acci- 
dents was broken down in the ctaiement 
as follows: * Bus, $1,468,610; truck, ‘21,- 
117,260; and bus-truck, $85,990. 

The notice reported a total of 1,096 
fatal accidents, of which 98 were in the 
bus column, 997 in the truck column, and 
one in the bus-truck column. 

It also showed 7,512 injury accidents, 
of which 1,825 were bus, 5,670 were truck, 
and 17 were bus-truck accidents: 11,975 
property damage accidents, of which l1,- 
023 were bus, 10,941 truck, and 11 bus- 
truck; 1,409 fatalities, of which 149 were 
bus, 1,259 were truck, and one was bus- 
truck; and 13,277 injuries, of which 4,177 
were bus, 8,995 truck, and 105 bus-truck. 


Airport Planning Booklet 


Publication of a new booklet outlining 
all aspects of airport planning at both 
the local and national levels has been 
announced by Charles F. Horne, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


“Airport Planning” was designed to 
provide guidance for public officials who 
are concerned with the complex problems 
of airport and community planning, the 
announcement said. It revealed the 
methods and techniques that would best 
provide an orderly development of air- 
ports to assure communities maximum 
benefits from these facilities, it added. 


“Airport Planning” may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government. Printing 
Office at $.30 a copy. 


Cedar Rapids Traffic Bureau 


. The Cedar Rapids Ia.) Traffic Bureau 
has announced ‘election of the. following 
as its: officers for, 1953: Floyd ‘Thompson, 
chairman; Chester. Ainsworth, ::. vice- 
chairman; Herman Helms, treasurer, and 
Haroid. Ewoldt, secretary. -Rebert.: Blinn 
was. hamred: ‘program chairman: for —_ 
coming :year. * w9%e > - 3 
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Shell Pipe Line Values 


The Commission, division 2, has is- 
sued tentative valuation reports for 1948, 
1949, and 1950 in Valuation No. 1326, 
Tentative Valuation Report on the Prop- 
erty of Shell Pipe Line Corporation. 
The reports show tentative valuations 
of the company’s properties as of De- 
cember 31 of each respective year as 
follows: 

Report for 1948: Owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, $56,141,800; 
owned but not used, leased to others 
and property out of service, $109,000; 
used for common carrier purposes but 
not owned, leased from others, $147,117; 
total owned, $56,250,800; and total used, 
$56,288,917. 

Report for 1949: Owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, $77,200,700; 
owned but not used, leased to others and 
property out of service, $128,593; used 
for common carrier purposes but not 
owned, leased from others, $140,844; total 
owned, $77,329,293; and total used, $77,- 
341,544. 


Report for 1950: Owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, $77,743,700; 
owned but not used, leased to others 
and property out of service, $450,293; 
used for common carrier purposes but 
not owned, leased from others, $146,862; 
total owned, $78,193,993; and total used, 
$77,890,562. 

Notices addressed to the U.S. Attorney 
General, state officials of Illinois, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and to Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation, Houston, Tex., said that 
any protests to the valuations were to be 
filed on or before 30 days from Decem- 
ber 26, 1952, with the Commission in 
Washington, D.C. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cottonseed Cake 


No. 30992, Woodward & Dickerson, 
Inc. v. International-Great Northern 
Railroad Co., embracing Same, Sub. 1, 
Same v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Co.; Sub. 2, Same v. Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe; Sub. 3, Same v. Texas & 
New Orleans. By division 3. Complaints 
dismissed on finding applicable, charges 
for unloading 231 carloads of cottonseed 
cake, in bulk, originating at Texas sta- 
tions and shipped to Houston, Tex., for 
export, March 14-September 1, 1950, in- 
clusive, and charges on other shipments 
not of record moved prior to July 27, 
1951. The Commission said the unload- 
ing charges in issue were 4.5 cents prior 
to June 19, 1950, and 4.75 cents there- 
after in the period when the 231 ship- 
ments moved. It said the complainant 
contended that no unloading charges 
were in effect on the shipments under 


the governing tariff. The question was 
purely one of tariff interpretation, it 
said. The Commission asserted that the 
duty of loading and unloading carload 
shipments ordinarily rested with the 
shipper or consignee and added that the 
interstate commerce act did not permit 
it to require carriers to perform unload- 
ing services as a gratuity. 


Fertilizer Distributors 


No. 30907, Ezee Flow Corporation v. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al. By 
division 3. Reparation of $314.57, with 
interest, from the I.C., awarded, effective 
February 23, 1953, on finding applicable, 
with no stop-off charge, rates of $1.61 
a 100 pounds, from Chicago, Ill., to 
Shreveport, La., and 83 cents from 
Shreveport to Baton Rouge, La., on one 
carload of fertilizer distributors and ag- 
ricultural implement parts, shipped on 
September 21, 1949, from Chicago, de- 
livered to consignee at Baton Rouge on 
October 6, 1949, and stopped in transit 
for partial unloading at Shreveport. 
Shipment found misrouted, and appli- 
cation of applicable rates found unrea- 
sonable to the extent of their excess over 
rates of $1.61 from Chicago to Baton 
Rouge, plus a stop-off charge of $11.22. 
The Commission said the charges col- 
lected were based on a combination rate 
of $2.44, minimum 24,000 pounds, con- 
sisting of rate factors of $1.61 to Shreve- 
port and 83 cents beyond, plus charge 
of $11.22 for the stop to partially un- 
load. It said allegations of unjust dis- 
crimination and undue prejudice were 
not supported by the evidence and were 
not considered. 


Asbestos Paper 


MC-C-1137, The Ruberoid Co., et al. 
v. Roadway Transit Co. By division 2. 
Proceeding closed. Shipments under 
consideration found to consist of asbestos 
building paper. Found inapplicable, 
rates sought to be collected, and ap- 
plicable, rates actually charged, on 779 
truckload and 224 less-than-truckload 
shipments of aforementioned commodity, 
from Erie, Pa., to Wyandotte, Mich., 
November 29, 1941, through December 30, 
1946. Between November 29, 1941, and 
May 5, 1942, said the Commission, the 
truckload shipments moved at com- 
modity rates applicable on asbestos 
building paper, which appeared in the 
tariffs under the generic heading, “Ma- 
terial, Building, Paving or Roofing,” and, 
subsequent to that date, at commodity 
rates applicable on asbestos building 
paper, which appeared in the tariffs 
under the generic heading, “Building, 
Paving and Roofing Material.” It said 
the 1.t.1. shipments were charged on the 
basis of a Class F rating. It said the 
defendant took the position, among 
other things, that the shipments actually 
consisted of asbestos insulating material 
in solid sheets, which was rated fifth 
class in truckloads, and third class in 
less-than-truckloads, in the governing 
classifications. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 


* MC-112466, M. R. Latimer, Denver, 
Colo., Common Carrier. Certificate de- 
nied. Thoroughbred horses and all lead 
horses used with thoroughbred racing, 
between points in 18 states, over irreg- 
ular routes. 


* MC-112470, Sub. 1, Hubert A. Spires 
and Robert D. Spires, dba H. A. Spires 
and Son, Lancaster, O., Contract Carrier. 
Permit denied, Commissioner Lee noting 
dissent. Pumping units, pumping pow- 
ers), and equipment, parts, materials, and 
supplies used in the manufacture, assem- 
bly, and operation thereof, and skids, 
pallets, containers, and equipment used 
in the transportation thereof, between 
Lancaster, on one hand, and, on other, 
points in Kan., Okla., and Tex., over ir- 
regular routes. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


Tama & Toledo 


A report and certificate in Finance 
No. 17943, Tama & Toledo Railroad Co. 
Abandonment, have been approved by 
the Commission, division 4, according to 
a “memorandum to the press.” The 
Tama & Toledo, by its application, re- 
quested authority to abandon its entire 
line and the line’s operation, including 
motor truck operation. It said the line 
extended 3.5 miles from Toledo to Tama, 
all in Tama county, Ia., with about one- 
half mile of sidings and turn-outs. The 
railroad asserted that its motor truck 
operation was limited to service from 
Tama over Iowa highway 63 to Toledo, 
and return. The line of railroad had 
been operated at a loss for years and 
continued operation was consuming the 
railroad’s capital assets, said the ap- 
plicant. 


L.P.&N. 


The Longview, Portland & Northern 
Railway Co., by an application in Finance 
No. 17995, asks authority to abandon 
a line of railroad extending from Ryder- 
wood, Wash., to a connection with the 
third (Tacoma) division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at Vader Junction, 
Wash., about seven miles. The applicant 
said that the operations proposed to be 
abandoned comprised the entire opera- 
tion of the aforementioned line, and the 
operation of log trains over a double 
track railroad of the N.P. between Vader 
Junction and Longview Junction, Wash., 
and over jointly owned tracks of the N.?., 
Great Northern, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., and Mil- 
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waukee at Vader Junction, and between 
Longview Junction and Longview, Wash., 
about 24 miles. The line and operations 
proposed to be abandoned are in Lewis 
and Cowlitz counties, Wash. The appli- 
cant said that the timber resources of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. adjacent to 
Ryderwood, the only shipper on the line, 
were exhausted. 


New Haven 


Examiner Lucian Jordan, by a pro- 
posed report in Finance No. 17769, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. Abandonment, has recommended 
that the Commission authorize, with 
conditions, abandonment by the New 
Haven of a portion of a branch line, ex- 
tending from a point about 2.13 miles 
south of Tremont, to the end of the 
branch at Fairhaven, about 12.8 miles, 
in Plymouth and Bristol counties, Mass. 
Examiner Jordan said it was clear from 
the record that the revenues received 
and reasonably to be expected from op- 
eration of the line were not sufficient 
to warrant rebuilding of the property 
for continued operation. He said that 
the volume of traffic had decreased in 
recent years, and that nothing of record 
warranted the assumption that the vol- 
ume would increase materially in the 
future. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 





Report and order in F.D. No. 17906, Rahway 
Valley Railroad Co., Et Al Lease. Application 
to acquire control of Rahway Valley Rail- 
road Co, and Rahway Valley Line by ex- 
tension of lease, and modification of lease. 
Approved. 

x cd % 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
17970, New Orleans Terminal Co. Bonds, 
granting authority (1) to the New Orleans 
Terminal Co. to issue not exceeding $8,000,- 
000 of first-mortgage 334 per cent bonds, to 
be sold at 98.4399 per cent of par and accrued 
interest and the proceeds, together with 
other funds, used to pay $11,423,000 of out- 
standing first-mortgage 50-year gold bonds, 
due July 1, 1953, and (2) to the Southern 
Railway Co. to assume obligation and lia- 
bility, as guarantor, in respect of the pay- 
ment of the principal of, interest on, and 
sinking-fund installments in respect of, the 
proposed first-mortgage 334 per cent bonds 
herein authorized to be issued, by endorsing 
its guaranty thereon. Approved. 

* * * 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17977, The 
Cincinnati Street Railway Co., Securities, 
granting authority (a) to issue in exchange 
for 475,239 shares of capital stock of the par 
value of $25 each now outstanding, 475,239 
shares of capital stock of the par value of 
$12.50 each, and $5,940,487.50 aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of 415 per cent cumulative 
income debentures; and (b) to extend from 
September 1, 1965, to September 1, 1975, the 
maturity date of $5,162,000 of first mortgage 
334 per cent bonds now outstanding with 
the interest rate thereon increased from 334 
per cent to 415 per cent per annum, and the 
sinking fund modified, all as required as a 
condition precedent to the acceptance by the 
applicant of franchise ordinance No. 530— 
1952, adopted by city council of Cincinnati, 
O. Conditions prescribed. Approved. 

* * ws 

Report and order in F.D. No. 17980, Wabash 
Railroad Co. Equipment Trust Certificates, 
granting authority to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, in respect of not ex- 
ceeding $6,360,000 of Wabash Railroad equip- 
ment-trust certificates, series D, to be issued 
by The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, as trustee, and sold at 98.83 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain equipment. 
Approved. 

* * * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 17981, Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South 
Carolina Bonds, granting authority to extend 
from December 15, 1952, to September 1, 
1965, the date of maturity of not exceeding 
$3,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 
Approved. 


* * we 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17984, Nash- 





ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
Equipment Trust Certificates, granting au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of not exceeding $2,640,000 of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
equipment trust, series H, 2% per cent serial 
equipment-trust certificates, to be issued by 
the United States Trust Co. of New York, 
as trustee, and sold at 99.619 and accrued 
dividends in connection with the procure- 
ment of certain new equipment. Approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-5083, Owen M. Collett—Control; 
Orange Transportation Co., Inc.—Purchase— 
S & S Trucklines, Inc. Purchase by Orange 
Transportation Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of certain operating rights and prop- 
erty of S & S Trucklines, Inc., Salmon, 
Idaho, and acquisition of control of the 
rights and property by Owen M. Collett and 
Cloma L. Cheney, partners dba Owen M. 
Collett, both of Salt Lake City, through the 
purchase, authorized, with conditions, in- 
cluding cancellation of vendor’s irregular 
route operating rights, Commissioner 
Mitchell noting dissent. Order effective Jan- 
uary 26, 1953. : 
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MC-F-5188, H. R. Johnson—Control—Albee 
Transfer Co. Acquisition by H. R. Johnson, 
Seattle, Wash., of control of Albee Transfer 
Co., Seattle, through purchase of capital 
stock, authorized, with conditions, effective 
January 26, 1953. ae 

MC-F-5361, R. R. Smith—Control; Smith’s 
Transfer Corporation of Staunton, Va.—Con- 
trol—Service Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Smith’s Transfer Corporation of 
Staunton, Va., for temporary control through 
management of the motor-carrier rights and 

roperties of Service Storage & Transfer Co., 
ne., of Bluefield, W.Va., granted, with con- 
ditions. 

* * co 

MC-F-5366, C. A. and O. W. Garrett— 
Control; Garrett Freightlines, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—W. Earl Hasbrouck. Application for 
authority under section 210a(b) of Garrett 
Freightlines, Inc., of Pocatello, Ida., for tem- 
porary operation of the motor-carrier rights 
of W. Earl Hasbrouck, doing business as 
Treasure State Transfer and Storage, and 
Treasure State Motor Freight, of Great Falls, 
Mont., granted with conditions. 


ORDERS 


Railroad Cost Data Asked 
In Cases Involving Class 
Rates From and to West 


The Commission has required rail- 
roads operating in Mountain-Pacific 
Territory, and transcontinental rail- 
roads, to furnish data on operating 
costs between the western part of the 
country and the east. 


Forms on which the data are to be 
furnished were attached to orders issued 
in No. 30416, Class Rates, Mountain- 
Pacific Territory, and Class Rates, 
Transcontinental Rail, 1950. 

In each order the Commission said 
that for proper consideration of the in- 
terstate class rates it was necessary that 
it have “certain details of operating 
costs during the year 1951.” 

The Commission, in establishing a 
uniform class rate scale in Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939, did so for the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains, reserv- 
ing consideration of the Mountain- 
Pacific and transcontinental rates for 
separate proceedings. It refused to dis- 
miss the two proceedings as asked by 
California interests who generally op- 
posed uniformity of rates in that area 
with those in the rest of the country. 
Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico state 
authorities asked that the Commission 
continue the investigations (T.W., Aug. 
6, 1951, p. 11; Sept. 29, 1951, p. 46, and 
Get. 6, p.. £7). 


The paragraphs of the order in No. 
30416 defining the territory involved, and 
naming the railroads required to fur- 
nish the data, read as follows: 


“It appearing, That for proper con- 
sideration of class rates in this proceed- 
ing certain details of operating costs 
during the year 1951 are necessary, more 
particularly costs incurred by railroads 
operating to and between all points in 
the United States lying on and generally 
westward of the following line: The 
western boundaries of the states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
south to the main line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., thence along such 
railway west to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 








thence south on the line of The Colorado 
& Southern Railway Co. and paralleling 
railroads passing through Denver, Pueblo, 
and Trinidad, Colo., thence along the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. through Raton, Albu- 
querque, and Belen, N.M., to El Paso, 
Tex. 


“It further appearing, That the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Chicago and North Western Railway Co., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
and Union Pacific Railroad Co., severally 
operated during the year 1951 in the 
above-defined territory; and it being 
deemed necessary for proper adminis- 
tration of Part I of the act... .” 


Transcontinental Costs 


In No. 30660, the comparable vara- 
graphs defining the territory and naming 
the railroads, were as follows: 

“It appearing, That for proper con- 
sideration of the interstate class rates 
interterritorially applicable between 
Mountain-Pacific territory and the vari- 
ous transcontinental rate groups east of 
that territory certain details of operat- 
ing costs during the year 1951 are nec- 
essary, more particularly costs incurred 
by railroads operating interterritorially 
between Mountain-Pacific territory and 
the remainder of the United States, and 
for the purposes of this proceeding 
Mountain-Pacific territory is defined as 
comprising all points in the United 
States lying on and generally westward 
of the following line: The western 
boundaries of the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, south to 
the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., thence along such railway west 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, thence south on 
the line of the Colorado & Southern 
Railway Company and paralleling rail- 
roads passing through Denver, Pueblo, 
and Trinidad, Colo., thence along the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. through Raton, Albu- 
querque, and Belen, N.M., to El Paso, 
Tex. 

“It further appearing, That the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Chicago and North Western Railway Co., 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co. Great Northern 
Railway Co., Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. and Union Paciiic Railroad Co. sev- 
erally operated during the year 1951 in 
the above-de‘ined territory; and it be- 
ing deemed necessary for proper admin- 
istration of Part I of the Act...” 


Each order provided that “if records 
are not maintained to permit compila- 
tion of the data called for herein to 
cover the exact territory described above, 
it may be furnished for operating or 
accounting divisions that most nearly 
coincide with the territorial description 
provided.” 

The data is to be filed in duplicate 
with the Commission’s Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Cost Finding on or before 
April 1, 1953. 


1.C.C. Probes Rail Steel 
Plate, Sheet Definitions 


The Commission has ordered an in- 
vestigation of a situation described as 
causing confusion among shippers with 
respect to definitions of iron or steel 
plates and sheets in tariffs of eastern 
railroads. The proceeding has been 
designated as No. 31155, Definition of 
Plates and Sheets. 


The order said the eastern rail tariffs 
generally provided that iron or steel 
plates might be fabricated in transit but 
that iron or steel sheets might not, and 
also generally provided lower rates for 
transportation of iron or steel sheets 
than of iron or steel plates, but did not 
contain any definition of either sheets 
or plates. 


Further, the order stated that the 
“maintenance of such differences in rates 
and in transit arrangements without 
clearly indicating by appropriate tariff 
publication the class and kind of mate- 
rials upon which the different rates and 
transit arrangements apply results in 
violations of the interstate commerce 
act.” 


Class I line-haul railroads of the East- 
ern District, including the Pocahontas 
Region, were made respondents to the 
proceeding. 


At the Commission it was said that the 
difference in rates and the fact there was 
transit available on plates but not on 
sheets had caused confusion among ship- 
pers. It was said that inquiries to rail- 
roads had brought the information that 
the mills were relied on to a considerable 
extent to determine whether certain 
products were plates or sheets and that 
it appeared that different mills had 
different standards or definitions. This 
made it difficult for some shippers to 
know whether they were entitled to 
transit or not, it was said. 


Waterways Accounts Changes 


On January 31, 1953, certain modifica- 
tions of the “Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Carriers by Inland and Coastal 
Waterways” will become effective, ac- 
cording to an order by the Commission, 
division 1. 

The modification, attached to the no- 


tice, related to “Long-term debt due 
within one year,” and “Funded debt.” 


The order said that a notice dated 
November 4, 1952, was served on all car- 
riers by inland and coastal waterways 
to the effect that the modifications had 
been approved, and that the noiices pro- 
vided that written views or arguments 
could be filed on or before December 1, 
1952. Consideration was given to all 
representations so received, it said. 


Reparation Ordered Paid 


In Rail Meat Rate Case 
By an order in No. 29510, Sub. 2, King- 


an & Co., Inc., v. Alton Railroad Co. et ' 


al., the Commission has ordered the de- 
fendant railroads to pay the complain- 
ant reparation, on or before January 29, 
1953, “on account of unreasonable rates 
charged and collected on numerous ship- 
ments of fresh meats, packinghouse 
products and lard, in straight or mixed 
carloads,” from Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Storm Lake, Idaho, to destinations in 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


The amounts ordered paid included, 
among others, the following: $3,786.15 by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the former Alton 
Railroad trustee, the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific; and payments of 
$2,377.86, $4,617.85, $1,821.39, $1,405.58, 
and $1081 by the same railroads. 


The order also required the B. & O. 
the Wabash, the U.P., and the S.P. to 
pay $2,111.26, $2,018.63, and $1,749.57, and 
the B. & O., the Wabash, the Rock Is- 
land, and the S.P., to pay $1,037.99 as 
reparation. 


Other reparation amounts ordered 
paid in the same proceeding were $1,- 
488.05 by the Monon and the Milwaukee; 
$1,121.95 by the Monon, the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, and the Milwaukee; $3,- 
395.97, $1,940.13, $3,678.16, $5,283.77, $5,- 
834.49, and $5,909.18 by the [Illinois 
Central the U.P., and the S.P.; $3,459.26 
by the I.C., the Rock Island, the Rio 
Grande, and the S.P.; $2,129.15 by the 
I.C., the Burlington, the Rio Grande, 
and the SP.; $3,006.07, $4,142.25, $4,- 
315.12, $4,989.17, $7,614.93, and $6,423.59 
by the I.C. and the UP. 


The I.C., the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Santa Fe were ordered to pay $3,026.95; 
the I.C. and the Great Northern, $4,- 
648.48; and the New York Central, the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the Santa 
Fe, $2,119.48, $3,790.42, $3,849.03, and $4,- 
748.24. 


The N.Y.C., the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and the Santa Fe were ordered to 
pay $2,214.18; the N.Y.C., the M. & St. 
I., and the G.N., $1,780.15; and the Penn- 
sylvania, the Mo. Pac., the Rio Grande, 
and the Western Pacific, $1,089.77. 

Various smaller amounts were also or- 
dered paid by the defendant railroads. 


Rail Accounts Modification 


Acting Secretary Laird, of the Com- 
mission, has issued a “Notice to All Rail- 
road Companies” announcing that the 
Commission, division 1, has approved 
modifications of the texts of certain ac- 
counts “to clarify the intent” with respect 
to funds involved, and “to distinguish 
between them and cash available for cur- 
rent expenditures or on deposit for pay- 
ment of specific current liabilities.” 

The notice said the division had under 
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consideration the balance sheet classifi- 
cation of funds voluntarily placed in 
separate depositories or earmarked in 
treasury funds for special purposes. 


It said the accounts in question wers 
“Capital and other reserve funds,” “Spe- 
cial deposits,” and “Insurance and other 
funds.” 


The notice said that any interested 
person might, on or before January 16, 
1953, file with the Commission written 
views or arguments to be considered and 
might request oral argument. It added 
that unless otherwise decided after con- 
sideration of representations so received, 
an order would be entered making the 
modifications effective March 1, 1953. 


Seaboard Reimbursement Fund 


By an eighth supplemental order in 
Finance No. 14500, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co. Receivership, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, has permitted the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co. to apply the 
proceeds of sale of 222 shares of common 
stock and 101 shares of preferred stock 
remaining in the hands of a scrip agent 
after April 1, 1952, to reimburse itself, in 
part, for payments aggregating ¢388,- 
203.43 made by the Seaboard under its 
reorganization plan. 


Pipe Line Depreciation 


The Commission has issued the fol- 
lowing sub-orders setting depreciation 
— for property of carriers by pipe 
ine: 

P-78-B, Cooperative Refinery Associ- 
ation; P-100-A, Lakehead Pipe Line Co., 
Inc.; P-3-A, Magnolia Pipe Line Co.; 
P-43-A, Toronto Pipe Line Co., and 
P-90-A, Shamrock Oil & Gas Corpora- 
tion. 


In a separate order the Commission, 
by Commissioner Mahaffie, vacated 
sub-order P-3 of March 20, 1937, pre- 
scribing depreciation rates for Magnolia. 


Water Rights Request Dropped 


By an order in W-779, Sub. 1, Colle 
Towing Co., Inc., Temporary Authority 
Application, the Commission, by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie, has dismissed an ap- 
plication for temporary authority to tow 
two barges loaded with pulp wood from 
Pascagoula to Camden, Ark. The order 
said that the applicant had requested 
permission to withdraw its application. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I, and S. M-4625, Horsemeat—James- 
town, N.D., to Chicago & Wis., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 20 to and including July 
19, 1953, certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 126 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 115 of Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The sus-. 
pended schedules propose new and re- 
duced motor common carrier commodity 
rates on fresh horsemeat, unfit for hu- 
man consumption, minimum 28,000 
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pounds, from Jamestown, N.D., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and points in Wisconsin. 

I. and S. M-4627, Dairy Preducts, 
Frozen Fruit—to Virginia, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 19 to and including July 
18, 1£53, certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 15 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 24 of Agent G. F. Morgan, Sr. The 
suspended schedules p:opose reduced 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on frozen fruits from Omaha, Neb., to 
Bluefield, Harrisonburg and Staunton, 
Va., in truckloads, and on butter, cheese, 
eggs, oleomarga:ine and poultry from 
points in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebracka, 
Wisconsin and Chicago and Rock Island, 
Ill., to points in Virginia, in truckloads. 

I. and S. M-4628, Aluminum Sheet— 
Chicago to Twin Cities, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
December 23, to and including July 22, 
1953, certain schedules as published in 
supplement No. 17 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 220 of Middlewest Motor Freight 
Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the motor-common-carrier commodity 
rate on aluminum, plate or sheet, roofing 
or siding, from Chicago, Ill., to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn. and points 
grouped therewith, and to establish, for 
application on that commodity, new 
charges for split deliveries and new pro- 
visions in connection with split delivery 
service. 

I. and S. M-4629, Asphalt Tile—Chi- 
cago, Ill. to Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from December 23, to and in- 
cluding July 22, 1953, certain schedules 
as published in supplement No. 17 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 220 of the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas 
City, Mo. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish reduced motor common 
carrier commodity rates on asphalt com- 
position tile, minimum 20,009 pounds 
from Chicago, Ill. to Minneapolis, Minn. 

I. and S. M-4630, Minimum Charges 
Between Ill., Kan. and Mo. Points, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from December 19 to and in- 
cluding July 18, 1953, certain schedules 
as published in supplement No. 54 to tar- 
iff MF-I.C.C. No. 99 of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose to pub- 
lish a minimum charge of $1.50 a ship- 
ment to apply on traffic moving between 
various points in Illinois, Kansas and 
Missouri. 

I. and S. M-4631, Alcoholic Liquors— 
Peoria to Twin Cities, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
December 23 to and including July 22, 
1953, certain schedules as published in 
supplement No. 17 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 220 of Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish a 
reduced motor-common-carrier commod- 
ity rate on alcoholic liquors, N.O.I., mini- 
mum 23,000 pounds, from Peoria, IIl., to 
Twin Cities, Minn. 

I. and S. M-4632, Automobile Parts, 
St. Louis, Mo. to Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from December 20, to and in- 
cluding July 19, 1953, certain schedules 
as published on third revised page No. 
82A of tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-111 of 
Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rate on automobile 
brakes, brake shoes or brake parts, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Cleveland, O. 

I. and S. M-4633, Textile Products, 
Between Thomson, Ga. & Charleston, 








the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from December 21, to and in- 
cluding July 20, 1953, certain schedules 
as published in supplement No. 5 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-4 of R. D. Nilson, d/b/a 
Nilson Motor Express, Walterboro, S.C., 
and supplements Nos. 46, &2 and 54 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 543 of Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
The suspended schedules propose new 
motor common carrier commodity rates 
on textile products, in truckloads, be- 
tween Thomson, Ga. and Charleston and 
North Charleston, S.C. (T.W. Deer. 20, 
p. 49.) 

I. and S. M-4631, Cleaning Compounds 
—Chicago to Twin Cities, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 23 to and including July 
22, 1953, certain schedules as published 
in supplements Nos. 17 and 19 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 220 of Middlewest Motor 
Fre:ght Bureau, azent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish reduced motor-common-carrier 
commodity rates on cleaning compounds 
and articles grouped therewith, subject 
to minima of 20,000 and 30,000 pounds, 
from Chicago, Ill., to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., and points grouped 
therewith. 

I. and S. M-4635, Ironing Boards & 
Tables, Twin Cities to Chicago, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 23 to and including July 
22, 1953, ceitain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 17 to MF-I.C.C. No. 
220 of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
Kansas City, Mo. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to reduce the rate on iron- 
ing boards, ironing tables, laundry carts 


and safety gates, in truckloads, from 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., to Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-4636, Sodium Hypochlo- 
rite Solution, Twin Cities to Chicago, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from December 23, to and in- 
cluding July 22, 1953, of certain sched- 
ules as published in supplement No. 17 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 220 of Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish reduced motor-common-carrier 
commodity rates on sodium hypochlorite 
solution, minima 10,000 and _ 20,000 
pounds, from Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., and points grouped therewith, to 
Chicago, Il. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 30889, Commercial Shearing and 
Stamping Co. v. B. & O., et al. Defendants’ 
request 10r argument denied. 

as = a 

No. 30909, Perfection Stove Co. v. P. R.R., 
, ~. Complainant’s request for argument 

enied. 





= + oR 

No. 30967, Park Drop Forge Co. v. P. & L. 
E. R. R. Co. Complainant’s request for ar- 
gument denied. 

* * * 

Finance 17272, Norfolk Southern Ry. Co. 
Abandonment. Petition of State of N.C. and 
its agencies for further hearing and recon- 
sideration denied. 

* * # 

Ex Parte 171, Rules, Standards, and In- 
structions for Installation, Inspection, Main- 
tenance and Repair of Automatic Block Sig- 
nal Systems, Interlocking, Traffic Control 
Systems, Automatic Train Stop, Train Con- 
trol, and Cab Signal Systems, and Other 
Similar Appliances, Methods and Systems, 
Terminal R.R. Assn. of St. Louis, Alton and 
Southern R.R. Application dismissed at ap- 
plicants’ request. Time within which South- 
ern Ry. Co. is required to comply with Sec- 
tion 136.203 of order of June 29, 1950 extended 
to Dec. 31, 1953. 
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MC-1422, Sub. 14, Voss Truck Lines, Inc., 
Extcnsion—Dallas and Fort Woith, ‘iex. Re- 
Opened ior reconsideration on present record. 

aS 


MC-2253, Sub. 15, Carolina Freizht Car- 
rieis Corp.; MC-64.32, Sub. 125, Rogers Cart- 
age Co.; MC-o0J539, Sub. 5, I. L. & C. Co. Ap- 
p.icatious di-mi.sed at applicants’ requests. 


MC-19778, Sub. 5, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific R.R. Co. Extension—Wis. 
and Mich.; MC-19778, Suo. 1/, Same Exten- 
sion—Appleton, Wis. Reopened for further 
hearing on a consolidated record solely for 
Purpose of determining whetner cOud.tion 3 
of fizdings in reports should be modified 
by substituting Channing, Mich., for Iron 
Mountain, Mich, ae aa cane 8 


MC-35628, Sub. 135, Interstate Motor 
Freight System Extension—Rockford and 
Normal, Ill. Applicant’s petition for recon- 
sideration denied. | eo ia , 


MC-39099, Old Colony Motor Lines, Inc.— 
Modification of Certificate; MC-61424, L. & S. 
Motor Lines Common Carrier Application. 
Rights granted in order of Oct. 22 modified, 
effective Jan. 19, 1953. 

* * &* 


MC-57646, Sub. 2, John H. Carew Common 
Carrier Application. Reovened for reconsid- 
eration on present record. 

a * ae 

MC-5£264, Sub. 16, Smith & Solomon 
Trucking Co. Extension—Camden, N.J. Re- 
opened for reconsideration on present record. 

* * at 

MC-108380, Sub. 25 TA, Johnston’s Fuel 
Liners, Inc. Applicant’s petition for recon- 
sideration of order of Sept. 10 denying ap- 
plication for temporary authority denied. 

© * % 

MC-113699 TA, Arthur M. Lowe, Inc. Ap- 
Plicant’s petition for reconsideration of 
order of Aug. 13, denying application for 
temporary authority denied. 

; * * a 4 

I. & S. M-4475, Proportional Ratcs—Tacoma 
—Port Angeles Auto Freight. Order of Sept. 
26 vacated, and proceeding discontinued. 

+ * % 

MC-F-5257, Louis De Beradinis, Jr.—Pur- 
chase—Mutual Carrier Co., Inc. Lessee’s 
petition for further reconsideration of order 
of July 16 denying temporary authority de- 


nied. 
* * * 


MC-FC-54681, B. & H. Transfer and Stor- 
age, Transferee, and B. & H. Transfer & 
Storage, Inc., Transferor. Order of Sept. 18 
vacated. Transfer of certain operating rights 
authorized subject to conditions. 

oo * * 

No. 30720, Tennessee Intrastate Rates and 
Charges. Order of Aug. 19 postponed, insofar 
as it applies to coal and wood, acid, chemical 
or fuel, and pulpwood, until further order of 
Commission. Se 

MC-11168, Sub. 4, Clarence F. Schwartz 
Extension—Dover, Del. Applicant’s request 
for argument denied. 

* +. * 

MC-113029, Sub. 5 TA, Marcus Trucking 
Co., Inc. Applicant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion of order of Aug. 26 denied. 

* + * 


MC-113572, Oscar B. Geddes Contract Car- 
rier Application. Applicant’s request for 
argument denied. Tals 

MC-FC-54173, Acme Express, Transferee, 
and American Transfer & Storage Co., Trans- 
feror. Applicants’ petition for reconsidera- 
tion of order of June 27, denying application, 
denied. apap’: 


MC-FC-54308, American Transfer & Storage 
Co., Transferee, and American Transfer & 
Storaze Co., Transferor. Order of June 27 : 
vacated. Transfer of certain operating rights 
authorized subject to conditions. 

a * * 


No. 30019, Baumer Foods, Inc. v. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Request for oral argument denied. 
a * * 


MC-13659, Sub. 6, Thomas F. Palmer Ex- 
tension—Sugar in Bulk. Applicant’s request 
for further hearing or taking depositions 
denied. 

oe * a 


MC-49620, Sub. 6, Bristol-Norton Bus Line; 
MC-113616, Sub. 1, Helms Bus Line; MC- 
113775 Carton Carrier Co. Applications dis- 
missed at applicants’ request. 


* * * 


MC-108937, Sub. 8, Murphy Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Wrenshall. Minn. 
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Order Dec. 3 vacated. Recommended order of 
Jt. Bd. centered Nov. 4, made effective as order 
of Commission as of Dec. i. 

* 


Ex Parte MC-40, Qualifications and Maxi- 
mum Hours of Service of Employees of Motor 
Carricis Aud Safety of Operation And Equip- 
ment. Effective date of Se.tions 193.65 (wv), 
(e)(2), and (e)(3) postponed fiom Dec. 31, 
1952 to June 30, 1953. eS 


MC-F-4884, R. B. and C. B. Gotfredson— 
Co.:trol; Transamerican Freight .ines, Iuc.— 
Purchase—Edward F. Carroll; MC-F-4552, 
Same—Control; Same—Purchase (Portion)— 
A. & P. Trucking. Applicants petition for 


reconsideration denied. 
on * 


MC-F-52°9, Rudolph R. Bregman, et: al.— 
Control; Rudolph Motor Service, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Dorre Trucking Corp.; MC-F-5210, 
Same — Control; Ssme—Purchase—H. A. 
Kronman and R. Kamel; MC-F-5911, Same— 
Control — Same — Purchase—Capitol Freight 
Lines, Inc. (Md. Corp.); MC-F-5212, Same— 
Control — Same — Purchase—Capitol Freight 
Lines, Inc. (N.J. Corp.). Authority granted 
in crd>r June 26 to remain in eect until 
applications finally determined 

* 


MC-C-1052. Transportation Activities of 
Arrowhead Freight Lines, Ltd. Effective date 


of order of Oct. 17 postponed from Dec. 16, 
to Jan. 30, 1953. ee 


No. 30829, Stearns Coal and lumber Co., 
Inc. v. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. Order of 
September 18 modified to kecome effective 
March 30, 1953, instead of January 26, oa 30 
days’ notice. 

- * * 

MC-623, Sub. 8, Harvey M. Messick Exten- 
sion—Mont. Recomm -nded order of cxam- 
iner entered Au ust 14, mede effective as 
order of Ccmmission December 9. 


MC-7°527, Sub. 7, Milton L. Lahn Exten- 
sion—South Connellsville, Pa. Proceeding 
rcopened for further hearing at a time and 
Place to be fixed. 

co oe * 

MC-111688, Ray Ogg Common Carrier Ap- 
plication. Proceeding reopened for recon- 
sideration on prcsent record. 

ak oe x 

MC-6450, Sub. 1, Edward Conan Transpor- 
tation Corp.; MC-113522, Westmoreland Ex- 
press Line; MC-113552, Spink Transport Co. 
Applications dismissed at applicants’ re- 
quests. 


* of 
MC-FC-54154, Wirtz Motor Express, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. Transferee, and Rintle Truck 
Lines, Inc., Fowler, Ind., Transferor. Ap- 
plication dismissed on request of applicant. 
+ a . 
MC-C-1079, Fleetlines, Inc. v. Arrowhead 
Freight Lines, Ltd. Petition for reconsider- 
ation denied. 


* 


APPLICATIONS 
AND PETITIONS 


Ex-Barge, Ex-Rail Grain Rates Subject 
Of New Petition Filed by Southern Roads 


Carriers Make Plea for Reopening of Proceedings, Asserting That 


Experience Under 1948 Finding Was Needed to Develop Facts. 


Inland 


Waterways Corpcration Opposes Petition Because of Late Filing. 


A group of southern railroads have 
added another facet to a controversy 
with the barge lines over grain rates 
at river ports, by asking the Commis- 
sion for permission to file a petition 
for modification of a finding, as 
modified in 1948, in an earlier case 


dealing with the grain adjustment in 
the south. 


Inland Waterways Corporation, op- 
erating the Federal Barge Lines, opposes 
the request for leave to file a petition 
which it says comes four years late. It 
also charges the railroads with “har- 
asing” barge lines in the prosecution of 
a complaint on ex-barge grain rates. 


The railroad motion to file, and their 
petition for reopening further hearing, 
and reconsideration, was filed in I. and 
S. No. 4208, Grain To, From, and Within 
Southern Territory, and No. 17000, Part 
7-A, Grain and Grain Products To, 
From and Within Southern Territory, 
and associated cases. They asked, also, 
that the Commission schedule hearings 
at the same time and place as further 
hearings to be fixed in No. 30744, Ameri- 
can Barge Line Co., et al. v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railway Co., et al., and 
No. 30787, Alabama Great Southern 
Railway Co., et al. v. American Barge 
Line Co., et al. 


Those two proceedings, No. 30744 and 
No. 30787, have been called “cross com- 
plaints. In No. 30744, the barge lines 
ask adjustment of ex-barge grain rates 
at Mississippi River ports. In No. 30787, 


the railroads ask adjustment of ex-rail 
rates at the river ports. The railroads 
observed that there was pending a peti- 
tion filed by them for consolidation of 
those proceedings. 

In their petition in I. and S. 4208 and 
the other cases, the railroads asked fur- 
ther consideration of finding No. 5 of the 
original report in those proceedings, 259 
I.C.C. 629, as amended by a report and 
order of July 7, 1948, at 270 I.C.C. 713. 


In the original finding, the railroads 


said, the Commission prescribed bases ~ 


of proportional rates applicable on ex- 
barge grain and grain products from 
St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, Ill., Memphis, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La., to destina- 
tions in Southern Territory, designed to 
remove the unlawfulness found to exist 
in the rates there under review. On 
reconsideration (270 I.C.C. 713), said the 
railroads, finding No. 5 was modified so 
as to require the application to ex-barge 
grain of rates not exceeding those appli- 
cable to ex-rail traffiz moving from the 
same gateways to the same desinations. 


Mechling Case ‘Rule’ 


The modified finding, they said, and 
the rates presently held under the find- 
ing, were a direct consequence of the 
Commission’s interpretation of the “so- 
called rule” of Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Mechling, 330 U.S. 567. 
There the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that railroads serving terri- 
tory east of Chicago might not lawfully 
charge more for ex-barge than for ex- 
lake or ex-rail grain to and from the 
same localities unless the eastern haul 
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of the ex-barge grain cost the eastern 
railroads more to haul than did ex-rail 
or ex-lake grain. 

In their motion for leave to file the 
petition for reopening, further hearing. 
and reconsideration, the railroads said 
that, on the basis of facts not known 
at the time or within 60 days after the 
Commission modified the finding, it ap- 
peared that the rule of the Mechling 
case was not applicable to the ex-barge 
rates in question. Only after “extensive 
experience with the rates required by 
findinz No. 5” had the facts come tc 
light, the 1ailroads asserted. 

They said, also, that long after the 
expization of the 60-day period for filing 
a petition for further consideration, the 
complaint in No. 30744 was filed by the 
ba:ge lines. That complaint, the rail- 


roads said, involved ex-barge rates on 


grain and grain products from the sev- 
eral river po:ts, including those covered 
by finding No. 5, to destinations in 
Southern Territory. In certain respects, 
they said, it raised the same issues. In 
disposing of the complaint, the railroads 
said, the Commission shoud be in a po- 
sition to review the prior finding No. 5 
in I. and S. No. 42238 and the other pro- 
ceedings, based on the record. 

As grounds for reopening, further 
heaving, and reconsideration, they said 
they desired an opportunity to show that, 
in accordance with the opinion in the 
Mechling case, higher costs which were 
attributable to the movement ex-barge 
grain justified higher rates than appli- 
cable to ex-rail grain. Also, they said, 
they believed that the required applica- 
tion of the same proportional rates to 
ex-barze and ex-rail grain and grain 
products should be reexamined in the 
light of other considerations, including 
the issues presented in No. 30744, now 
pending. 

Among other things, the railroads said 
that “clearly there must come a time 
when ex-barge rates may be related to 
the actual service performed under 
them,” and that the rule in the Mech- 
ling case could not require an indefinite 
suspension of that fundamental rela- 
tionship. 


Inland Waterways Reply 


Inland Waterways Corporation said it 
directed its reply only “at the motion” 
for leave to file and urged that it be 
denied on the ground that showed no 
“good cause” for waiting until more 
than four years after the date of the 
Commission decision to seek reconsidera- 
tion. The lack of good cause, the cor- 
poration asserted, was spot-lighted by 
the “frivolous and unsubstantial 
grounds” on which the petition was 
predicated, and by the further fact that 
no adequate description of the evidence 
which petitioners would introduce if re- 
hearing was granted, was provided. 
Finally, said the corporation, nothing 
was said in the motion or the petition 
to rebut the presumption that petitioners 
had nothing to present to the Commis- 
sion except that which was presented 
and considered at the time of the deci- 
sion. 


The federal corporation continued: 

“The petition is apparently a part of 
the general program on which southern 
railroais have been embarked over the 
past two years or so of harassing barge 
lines in the prosecution of their com- 
plaint in American Barge Line Co., et al. 
v. Alabama G. S. Ry. Co., et al., No. 
30744, in which the complaining barge 
lines seek to compel railroads to comply 
with sections 1, 2, 3(1), and 3(4) of 
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the act in respect of the rates published 
by them on ex-barge grain.” 

The corporation asserted that the fil- 
ing of the complaint in No. 39744 in 
January, 1951, did not provide “good 
cause”, for accepting the petition for 
reconsideration “at this late date.” It 
also said that the claim cf newly dis- 
covered evidence showing d:fferences in 
relative cost was not ani couid not be 
supportei and that the claim of a new 
condition involving equalization of 
through raies via the gateways could not 
be supported. 

The reierence to equalization was to an 
assertion of the railroads that the Ten- 
nessee River ports wanted ex-baige 
rates wh-ch were related to ex-barge 
rates from Memphis which in turn were 
related only to equalizing factors under 
an adjustment of all-rail rates. 

The federal corporation said that if, as 
the southern railroads seemed to con- 
tend, the matter of gateway equalization 
was wrongly dealt with in the Commis- 
sion’s report of July 7, 1948, a petition 
specifying that error could have been 
filed within the 60-day period allowed 
under rule 101(e) of the Commission’s 
rules of practice. Every circumstance 
connected with equalization of all-rail 
rates, and with the effect on such equal- 
ization when ex-barge rates were made 
the same as the ex-rail rates, was fully 
known at the time of the decision which 
the railroads sought to have reviewed, 
the corporation said. All such circum- 
stances were considered by the Commis- 
sion in its report, it said, so that the 
point did not warrant the leave to file 
four years late which the petitioners 
sought. 


Procedure to Settle Sugar 
Rate Controversy Debated 


A formal complaint, and not a peti- 
tion for an investigation and hearing, is 
the proper procedure after the Commis- 
sion has declined to suspend a protested 
tariff, says the New York Central Rail- 
road Co. in reply to such a petition filed 
under those circumstances. 

The National Sugar Refining Co. and 
others, had requested suspension of a 
rate on “cereal food coating solution 
(consisting of partially refined sugar and 
water, with or without salt)” from 
Yonkers, N.Y., to Battle Creek, Mich., 
published to become effective Novem- 
ber 1. 


The Commission declined to suspend. 
National then filed its petition for in- 
vestigation and hearing, saying this 
petition was presented bécause, while 
the prior petitions for suspension had 
been denied, “the prayers for investiga- 
tion and hearing” in those petitions ap- 
peared still to be pending and undis- 
posed of before the Commission. 


In reply, the New York Central as- 
serted that, as the rates had become 
effective, the power of investigation in 
section 15(7) of the interstate commerce 
act, being related solely to rates which 
had not become effective, the power to 
act after a rate was effective must be 
found in other provisions of the act. It 
said that National should, if it felt ag- 
grieved, file a formal complaint. 


The railroad said that the reasons for 
an investigation expressed by National 
Were “so weak” that it “must have some 
other motive,” and it asked: “Could it be 
that petitioner believes, erroneously we 
Suggest, that it can saddle the carrier 


with the burden of proof in an investiga- 
tion of this rate?” 

The situation which the petitioner 
sought to have the Commission investi- 
gate on its own motion was one tradi- 
tionally and properly the subject for 
complaint procedure, the New York 
Central asserted. 


The American Sugar Refining Co., 
New York, and Godchaux Sugars, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., have also petitioned 
the Commission to investigate the rate 
on “cereal food coating solution (con- 
sisting of partially refinel sugar and 
water with or without salt)” from Yonk- 
ers, N.Y., to Battle Creek, Mich., follow- 
ing the Commission’s refusal to suspend 
the rate. 


American said that its original peti- 
tion for suspension showed that the 
commodity was “nothing more nor less 
than liquid sugar, essentially identical in 
chemical analysis with liquid sugars 
producei by this petitioner ani other 
petitioners in the New York Harbor.” 

American also took the position that, 
although it had been notified that the 
Commission had concluded not to sus- 
pend operation of the assailed rate. it 
had not been notified as to what action 


the Commission took, or proposed to. 


take, on its request that the Commis- 
sion enter on an investigation into the 
reasonableness and lawfulness of the 
rate. 

The rate in question was published, 
effective November 1, in item No. 1135, 
supplement No. 29 to Agent C. W. Boin’s 
freight tariff No. 23-O, I.C.C. No. A-941 
solely for the account of the New York 
Central Railroad under independent no- 
tice. Godchaux Sugars asserted that 
the rate was published after it and 
the commodity description had been dis- 
approved by the Traffic Executives Asso- 
ciation—Eastern Railroads. 


Godchaux Sugars said it was its firm 
belief that if the rate was allowed to 
remain in effect it would undoubtedly 
result in a serious disruption of rate 
relationships “which have stood the test 
of time as they have been in effect for 
many years.” It said that the “question- 
able lawfulness” of the rate was of such 
importance to the entire sugar industry 
that an investigation and hearing was 
warranted either on the Commission’s 
own motion or pursuant to the petitions 
for investigation and hearing. 





Southwest Rails Ask Relief 


On Anhydrous Ammonia 


The southwestern railroads have peti- 
tioned the Commission for permission 
to establish a commodity rate of $12.72 
a net ton, from Vicksburg, Miss., to Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., on anhydrous ammonia, 
in tank cars, carloads, subject to rule 25 
of the current Western Classification, but 
not less than 50,030 pounds. The peti- 


tion was filed in No. 12535 et al., Con-— 


solidated Southwestern Cases. The rail- 
roads said the present rate was $21.20 
cents a net ton. ; 

Purpose of the proposed rate, they 
said, was to enable a producer at Vicks- 
burg to compete with other producers in 
the southwest in the sale of anhydrous 
ammonia at Corpus Christi. They said 
the commodity was sold delivered on a 
basis of the lowest freight rate applying 
from any producing point. Special com- 
modity rates, they said, were applicable 
from other southwestern producing 
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points to Corpus Christi that were lower 
than the $21.20 rate. 

They said the proposed rates were to 
be subject to 1ule 27 of I.C.C. Tariff Cir- 
cular No. £0 at intermediate points of 
origin and destination. 


Lifschultz Asks I.C.C. to 
Clarify Forwarder Order on 


Consolidation of Shipments 


Lifschultz Fast Freight has peti- 
tioned the Commission for clarifica- 
tion or reop2ning for further hearing 
and reconsideration of its report and 
order in No. 28894, Consolidation of 
Shipments by Freight Forwarders 
(T.W., Nov. 1, p. 17). In “either and 
any event,” it asked for modification 
and suspension of the effective date 
of the order, now January 28, 1953. 


The Commission by its report and or- 
der, had ordered stricken from freight 
forwarders’ tariffs, and had required 
cancellation of certain tariffs embody- 
ing, rates, rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by it governing the consolidation 
of two or more individual shipments 
into a single larger shipment for one 
consignee. Those rates, rules, and regu- 
lations, it said, resulted in “gress” dis- 
crimination in that certain consignees 
had paid lesser charges under a “ficti- 
tious” consolidation than other ship- 
pers had paid for like services. 

The petitioner said that at the time 
of a hearing in July, 1951, because of 
the illness of the late Samuel E. Lif- 
schultz, certain “crucial and material 
evidence . . . was unavoidably not ad- 
duced” on behalf of the Lifschultz firm. 

The petitioner said that its evidence 
with respect to the actual handling of 
consolidation shipments, the costs and 
savings involved, and other pertinent 
facts, “would be comprehensive, autheri- 
tative, and carry great probative weight 
—assuredly more so than that of op- 
posers, none of whom has had any, or 
in any event only comparatively little, 
experience in forwarding freight under 
the consolidation rule.” 

It said that with the consolidation 
rule removed, the incentive to stores to 
concentrate with one forwarder all their 
traffic (or the balance that would not go 
to pool cars) would be diluted. 

“That would furnish opposers with an 
opening wedge; and, freed from the spur 
of competition, they could charge pack- 
age rates for less-than-minimum ship- 
ments, or they could divert business to 
their unregulated consolidator affiliates 
as a condition precedent to charging vol- 
ume rates,” said the petitioner. 

“We believe that it was not the in- 
tention of the Commission to bring about 
or encourage that result,” it continued. 


“It would, nevertheless, be the inevi- 
table consequence of misclassifying peti- 
tioner with those forwarders who have 
sought and done everything possible to 
cause the consolidation rule to operate 
in violation of the Commission’s previous 
decision herein and of the act.” 

Specifically, Lifschultz asked the Com- 
mission, among other things, to clarify 
its order “so as to adjudicate that the 
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rates, charges, 
practices of your petitioner in respect of 
the consolidation of shipments .. . and 
your petitioner’s present tariff schedule 
. . . do not contravene said order.” 

The petitioner also specifically asked, 
in the alternative, for reopening of the 
proceeding to permit it to adduce its 
additional evidence, and, on completion 
of the introduction of such evidence, for 
reconsideration and rehearing of the 
matter to the end that the Commission’s 
order be modified to adjudicate that the 
petitioner’s rates, charges, rules, regula- 
tions and practices in respect of con- 
solidation of shipments were lawful. 

Lifschultz asked the Commission in 
“either and any event” for modification 
and suspension of the order’s effective 
date insofar as it pertained to the peti- 
tioner, until the petition had been acted 
on and the relief sought granted. 


‘ABC’ Petition 


The ABC Freight Forwarding Corpora- 
tion has petitioned the Commission for 
reconsideration of its decision in No. 
28894. 

ABC said that in its examination of the 
record of the various reports, memo- 
randa, and briefs it had found a lack 
of sufficient factual matter to support 
the Commission’s conclusions. 

The petitioner referred to conclusions 
that the respondent forwarders’ “tariff 
rules pertaining to the consolidation of 
individual less-than-minimum or less- 
than-carload shipments into larger min- 
imum or volume shipments, in order to 
apply lower rates than would apply on 
the individual shipments, are unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
preferential of certain shippers and un- 
duly prejudicial to others, and that they 
result in rates, charges, and practices 
which are unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, and unduly preferential and 
prejudicial.” 

ABC said that criticism of the con- 
solidated rate could not be justly founded 
on the sole principle that it was lower 
than that of an individual shipment and 
therefore illegal. It added that there 
must be established evidence of the dis- 
criminatory and preferential nature of 
such a rate before it might be invalidated. 


The petitioner said that the term 
“discriminatory,” if properly appiled, was 
not one of varying degree. 

“To us the application of a reduced 
rate on a 5000-pound shipment can be 
criticized by the small shipper who can- 
not meet the necessary volume, with the 
same vehemence as a shipper denied the 
benefit of a consolidated rate,” said the 
petitioner. “Particularly is this true 
when a reasonable charge is added for 
the consolidation service itself. From the 
standpoint of the receiver of the freight 
there is no difference in principle be- 
tween the receiver of large quantities of 
freight from several shippers, and one 
who receives similar quantities from a 
single shipper—both are entitled to the 
same rate advantages.” 

The petitioner said it would seem that 
both from the standpoint of equity as 
well as from every consideration of 
sound business practice, the consolida- 
tion rule could, by proper amendment, 
still survive as a fair, equitable non-dis- 
criminatory rule. 

It said the “Lifschultz rule” was near- 
est approach to such a rule. There was 


rules regulations, and. 


no dispute, it said, that the Lifschultz 
consolidation rule applied indiscrimin- 
ately for all rates, and that a higher 
aggregate charge resulted on a con- 
solidated shipment than on a like single- 
lot shipment. 

“Tf,” said the petitioner, “in the in- 
terests of maintaining the freight for- 
warder in his relations with his estab- 
lished customers, this Commission were 
to permit this rule to stand with such 
amendments as the Commission deems 
in the best interests of shippers, con- 
signees, and forwarders alike, we be- 
lieve by so doing, the Commission would 
be acting wholly in the public interest.” 


Air Force Asks Commission 
To Withdraw Public Notice 


In Aircraft Case Decision 


The Judge Advocate General of the 
United States Air Force has peti- 
tioned the Commission to withdraw 
and declare “of no force and effect” 
a public notice issued by division 2 in 
No. 30712, Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. v. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad Co., 
et al. (T.W., Dec. 20, p. 48, and Nov. 
1, p. 48). The complainant has asked 
for the same action by the Commis- 
sion. 


The Commission had notified the public 
that it had voted to withhold decision in 
the aforementioned proceeding involving 
rates on airplanes and airplane parts be- 
cause a decision might, it said, “lead 
to a prejudgment—or at least a partial 
prejudgment” of a case in which the 
government was asking reparation on 
wartime shipments of those commodities. 
The latter case was No. 29761, United 
States v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co., et al. 

After quoting from the public notice, 
the Judge Advocate General said: 

“There appears little question but that 
this language shows the doubt existing 
in the minds of the members of division 
2 when issuing the ‘public notice,’ that 
there actually would be a ‘prejudgment’ 
of Docket No. 29761, if they rendered a 
decision in Docket No. 30712.” 

The petitioner said he was reliably in- 
formed that the record in No. 29761 was 
predominantly concerned with the trans- 
portation of airplanes and airplane parts 
in the period of World War II. In the 
instant case, No. 30712, however, the 
petitioner said, the evidence submitted 
by the complainant concerned itself 
with conditions present after World 
War II. 

“These conditions differed greatly, as 
did the actual transportation character- 
istics of the commodity under study dur- 
ing the two periods,” continued the peti- 
tioner. “In these circumstances, it is 
difficult to understand how a decision 
in Docket No. 30712 will materially 
prejudge the issyes presented in Docket 
No. 29761.” 


The petitioner said he was well aware 
of the “colossal economic problems 
which are intertwined in the govern- 
ment’s reparation cases,” but added that 
he could not agree, that the delays 
which were occasioned in the ultimate 
disposition of those cases for that rea- 
son, or for any other reason, “should be 
permitted to operate to the detriment 
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of your petitioner by allowing the rail- 
roads to continue to collect unlawful 
transportation charges.” 


“Such a course of action, besides being 
prejudicial to the interest of your peti- 
tioner, would only serve to further in- 
crease the magnitude of the economic 
problems involved in the reparations 
cases,” continued the petitioner. “Should 
the present ruling enunciated in the 
‘public notice’ of October 24, 1952, be 
adopted by the Commission, your peti- 
tioner might effectively be estopped 
from securing lawful rates, ratings and 
charges, and have them established and 
placed in effect on any of the military 
commodities involved in the repara- 
tions cases, unless and until the vast 
myriad problems, legal, practical and 
economic are finally resolved, and the 
ultimate decisions are actually placed in 
effect in the reparations cases.” 

The Judge Advocate General of the 
Air Force asked that the adjudication of 
the issues presented in No. 30712 “pro- 
ceed in normal fashion as is required 
under the rules of procedure of the 
Commission, the administrative proce- 
dure act, ihe interstate commerce act, 
and other applicable statutes, without 
regard to any action taken, or contem- 
plated to be taken in Docket No. 29761.” 


Railroads Reply 


The defendant railroads in No. 30712 
have failed a reply to petitions of the 
complainant in that proceeding, and of 
the Air Force, to withdraw the notice of 
decision of division 2 of the Commission 
to withhold decision in No. 30712 until it 
had acted on No. 29761, one of the war- 
time reparation cases. 

The railroads said the determination 
appeared reasonable and proper under 
the circumstances, and was entirely ac- 
ceptable to them. 

They said extensive reply to the com- 
plainant’s petition to vacate the de- 
termination appeared unnecessary, but 
that it seemed desirable to call the Com- 
mission’s attention to several statements 
in the petition which, the defendants 
said, they believed tended to convey an 
erroneous impression. 


They said complainant asserted that, 
irrespective of the success or failure 
of the government to obtain a favorable 
decision in No. 29761, the unsuccessful 
litigant would appeal to the courts. The 
assertion that the government would ap- 
peal from an adverse decision by the 
Commission constituted mere speculation 
and appeared to be at variance with the 
thought expressed by the former Secre- 
tary of War in his request that com- 
plaints be filed by the Attorney General 
to determine the reasonableness of rates 
paid by the government on wartime traffic 
said the railroads. They asserted that 
nothing in the Secretary’s letter to the 
Attorney General indicated that the 
government’s interest in the matter 
would not be deemed satisfactorily con- 
cluded with authoritative determination 
by the Commission of the issues involved. 


They also said that an assertion of 
the complainant that their testimony 
in No. 29761 disclosed an effort to per- 
suade the Commission to decide the issue 
in that case and related cases essen- 
tially on the ability of the railroads to 
pay the reparation involved was “di- 
rectly contrary to the record.” Substan- 
tial evidence was submitted by defend- 
ants in support of the reasonableness of 
the rates and ratings assailed, they said 
and that in the 20 findings they re- 
quested on brief not one related to the 
ability or inability of the railroads to 
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pay the reparation asked by the govern- 
ment in No. 29761. 

The railroads also asserted that the 
petition on behalf of the Secretary of 
the Air Force did not present any facts 
or argument which warranted reversal 
py division 2 of its determination. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 





MC-8681, Sub. 5, Western Auto Transports, 
Inc. Pacific Southwest R.R. Assn., et al. 
ask modification of report and correction of 
certificate. a. 


MC-30887, Sub. 31, Shipley Transfer, Inc. 
Applicant asks 1eopening and reconsidera- 
tion. 

* * % 

MC-65491, Sub. 2, George W. Brown, Inc., 
Extension—Alternate Routes. Applicant asks 
reconsideration by entire Commission. 

ok 1 ae 


MC-95540, Sub. 173, Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc. Extension—frozen concentrate Growers 
and Shippers League of Fla., et al.; asks 
reconsideration and further hearing. 

* * * 


MC-107822, Sub. 20, George Wright Exten- 
sion—Crowley, Colo. Wheelock Bros., Inc. 
moves that applicant’s petition for recon- 
sideration be dismissed, and for order making 
Division 5 order of April 25, order of full 
Commission. 

* * * 

MC-109772, Sub. 4, Robertson Truck-A- 
Ways, Inc. Extension—Los Angeles County. 
Pacific Southwest R.R. Assn. asks further 
consideration. 

* * a 

MC-F-4936, Philip Hemingway—Control; 
Hemingway Bros. Interstate Trucking Co.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Stanley W. Barrows and 
Stanley W. Barrows, Jr. Vendee asks recon- 
sideration. 

* cs a 

MC-45829, Sub. 16, Carolina Motor Express 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Regular Routes. Ap- 
plicant asks reopening, reconsideration of 
order of Oct. 6, and further hearing. 

of * * 


MC-64600, Sub. 5, Wilson Trucking Corp. 
Extension—Off-Route Points. Applicant asks 
modification 

* * = 

MC-111149, Sub. 13, Kilmer Transportation 
Co. Extension—Uniontown. M & M Trans- 
portation Co., et al. ask reconsideration, 
postponement of continued hearing, and to 
withhold action on petition for taking of 
depositions. a 

* 


MC-C-991, Transportation Activities of 
Fischbach Trucking Co. Respondent asks 
postponement of effective date of cease and 
desist order for at least sixty days beyond 
Dec. 29. i roa 


No. 30535, Helix Milling Co. v. Great North- 
ern Railway Co., et al. Defendant asks re- 
consideration, reargument and postpone- 
ment of effective date. 

* * * 

MC-10875, Branch Motor Express Co.— 
Clarification of Certificate. Motor Freight 
Express, et al., ask reconsideration. 

* a * 

MC-35628, Sub. 173, Interstate Motor Freight 
System, Extension—Packard Plant. Applicant 
asks reconsideration. 

” * * 

MC-58813, Sub. 30, Selman’s Express—Ex- 
tension—Pittsfield, Mass. Applicant asks re- 
consideration. ‘ " a 

MC-75527, Sub. 7, Milton L. Lahn Extension 
—South Connellsville, Pa. Helm’s New York- 
Pittsburgh Motor Express, Inc., asks rehear- 
ing or reconsideration. 

a = * 

MC-106241, Sub. 11 TA, Crawford Trans- 
port Co., Inc. Applicant asks reopening and 
reconsideration. a-* 

I. & S. M-4615, Paint—Newark, N.J. to 
Altavista, Va. Yeatts Transfer Co. asks vaca- 
tion of order of suspension. 

oo * ” 

Ex Parte MC-40, Qualifications and Maxi- 
mum Hours of Service of Employees of 
Motor Carriers and Safety of Operation and 
Equipment. Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., et al., ask postponement of 
effective date of application. 

* . * 


Ex Parte MC-40, Qualifications and Maxi- 
mum Hours of Service of Employees of Mo- 
tor Carriers and Safety of Operation and 
Equipment. National Association of Motor 


Bus Operators, et al., ask modification of 
certain individual regulations prescribed by 
order of April 14, 1952. . 

= 


No. 30904, Bunge Corp. v. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Defendants move to dismiss complaint. 
of * a” 

I. & S. M-4391, Scrap Leather—Union City, 
Tenn. to St. Louis. Central and Southern 
Motor Freight Tariff Ass’n. Inc. ask can- 
cellation of protested matter. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-4558, Cleaning Compounds—Bi- 
son Freight Lines. Respondent asks vacation 
of order of November 7. 

* OF 7” 

MC-F-4841, George J. Kolowich—Control; 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co.—Con- 
trol—Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. Ap- 
Pplicant asks rehearing, reargument and re- 
consideration. 

* * oF 

MC-C-1321, Jennie B. Lyons v. Illinois 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. Complainant moves 
to dismiss complaint. 

* * * 

MC-C-1453, Stanley Home Products, Inc. 

v. Best Motor Lines, et al. Summit Fast 


Freight moves to dismiss complaint. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 





Finance No. 17999, Greater Baton Rouge 
Port Commission asks authority to construct 
and operate a port terminal railroad, from a 
point adjacent to the southern limits of the 
town of Port Allen, La., to Mississippi River 
bridge between the parishes of East Baton 
Rouge and West Baton Rouge, La., about 5 
miles. The Port Commission said it was 
estimated that its facilities would handle an 
initial tonnage of 1,260,000 a year, with its 
10-year potential estimated at 2,650,000 a year, 
most of which would of necessity be shipped 
by rail, inbound or outbound. It said that 
its facilities would be located on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, while Baton Rouge 
with large industrial developments which 
would provide the prime users of the port 
facilities, was located on the east bank of the 
river. It said that only one of four main 
lines of railroads passed in proximity to the 
port area, and that the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Highways and Bridges had rail- 
road track facilities over which traffic could 
be routed so as to reach each of the four 
railroads. 

* * * 


MC-F-5376, Best Motor Lines, Dallas, Tex., 
and Johnson Transport Co., Inc., Dallas, ask 
authority to purchase certain operating 
= of Red Ball Motor Freight Lines, 

allas. 


* * * 


MC-F-5377, R. J. Welsh Express, Inc., West 
Springfield, Mass., asks authority to pur- 
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chase certain operating rights of Smith 
Transfer Co., South Hadley, Mass. 


MC-F-5378, Webb’s Transfer, Suffolk, Va., 
asks authority to purchase certain operating 
rights of J. T. Bryant, Petersburg, Va. 


MC-F-5379, Niagara Motor Freight Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N.Y., asks authority to pur- 
chase certain operating rights of Pocono 
Freight Lines, Inc., and’ Connecticut-New 
York Motor Lines, both of Syracuse. 

x a 


MC-F-5380, Daniels Motor Freight, Inc., 
Warren, O., asks authority to purchase cer- 
tain operating rights of Hessler Cartage Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


MC-F-5381, Luper Transportation Co. of 
Oklahoma, Inc., dba Luper Transportation 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., and Luper Lines, Inc., 
Tulsa, ask authority to merge. 

a a ” 

MC-F-5382, Knaus Truck Lines, Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo., asks authority to purchase 


common stock of Boyd Truck Lines, Inc., 
Kansas City. 


COMPLAINTS 


No. 31155, Definition of Plates and 
Sheets. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission into maintenance of tariffs by 
eastern railroads providing that iron or 
steel plates may be fabricated in transit 
but that iron or steel sheets may not, 
and also providing lower rates for trans- 
portation of iron or steel sheets than of 
iron or steel plates, but not containing 
any definition of either sheets or plates. 

* * ok 


No. 31165, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., v. P.R.R. et al. 

Alleges rates on ground barytes, not 
precipitated, from Tiff and St. Louis, 
Mo., to Dunkirk, Ind., and Lancaster, 
Pa., in the period January 8, 1948, to and 
including August 16, 1948, in violation of 
section 1, because of application of Ex 
Parte 166 increases. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, rates, and reparation of $3,- 
586.04. (Howard P. Gabriel, division 
traffic manager, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.) 





PROPOSED REPORTS 


Examiner Says Deny Plea 
Of National Container to 
Acquire Water Rights 


Asserting that the operations of 
a purchaser of water rights will be 
the same as those of a private car- 
rier, and prejudicial to existing water 
carriers, Examiner H. J. Blond has 
recommended that the Commission 
deny an application of the National 
Container Corporation of Virginia 
for approval of transfer to it of water 
carrier authority previously issued 
to American Coastal Lines, Inc. 

The examiner’s recommendation was 
made in a proposed report in Finance No. 
17616, American Coastal Lines, Inc., 
Permit Transfer, etc., embracing Same, 
Sub. 1, American Coastal Lines, Inc., 
Control. 


Examiner Blond said that in consider- 


ation of the facts and circumstances re- 
viewed in his report, among them the 
identical officers serving the various 
corporations, the Commission, division 4, 
should find that transfer to the National 
Container Corporation of Virginia 
(Marine Division) of the second amended 
permit and order, dated May 23, 1950, 
issued in W-14, Atwacol Transp. Co. 
Contract Carrier Application, to Amer- 
ican Coastal Lines, Inc., should be denied 
(Finance No. 17616). 


He also recommended that the Com- 
mission should find that acquisition by 
the National Container Corporation, a 
Delaware corporation, through ownership 
of stock of the Airdepot Realty Corp., 
owner of the stock of the National Con- 
tainer Corporation, of Virginia, of control 
of the operating rights of American 
Coastal Lines, Inc., while continuing con- 
trol of the Marinette, Tomahawk & West- 
ern Railroad Co., through stock owner- 
ship of the National Container Corpora- 
tion of Wisconsin, should be dismissed 
(Finance No. 17616, Sub. 1). 

The examiner said that part III of 
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the interstate commerce act, which 
relates to regulation of water carriers, 
had no provision that defined or other- 
wise dealt with private carriers. Sec- 
tion 303(h) of part II, however, he 
said, exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission the operations of any 
water carrier engaged solely in trans- 
porting property of a person which 
owned all or substantially all the voting 
stock of such carrier, and a carrier so 
exempted might not engage in any 
transportation subject to the act. 


Water ‘Private Carrier’ 


“The situation of the exempted car- 
rier under section 303(h) is tantamount 
to the motor carrier designated by the 
act as a ‘private carrier,’” said the ex- 
aminer. 

“In this proceeding the operations of 
National Container Corporation of Vir- 
ginia involving the property of the 
Delawa.e company are the subject of a 
certificate of exemption under section 
303(h). In other important respects, the 
transportation which the Virginia com- 
pany proposes to offer the Delaware 
company conforms to the elements which 
identify so-called ‘private carriers.’ 

“The operations of the Virginia com- 
pany as proposed will be the same as 
those of a private carrier, in the sense 
that the term is used in part II of the 
act. In that light, the advantages which 
would inure to the National Container 
Corporation if the proposed arrangement 
were permitted, would be prejudicial to 
the existing common and contract car- 
riers, and contrary to the public interest 
and the national transportation policy. 

“Denial of the transfer of Coastal’s 
rights to the Virginia company will in 
no manner interfere with the latter’s 
operations under its certificate of ex- 
emption. In view of this conclusion, 
it is not necessary to consider the appli- 
cation of the Delaware company for 
authority to control the operating rights 
of American Coastal Lines, Inc.” 


Water, Rail Lines Oppose 


Examiner Blond said the applications 
were opposed by the Pan-Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corporation, Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
S. C. Loveland Co., Blue Stack Towing 
Co., C. G. Willis, Inc., common carriers 
by water; the Great Lakes Ship Owners 
Association, and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard Air Line and Southern rail- 
ways. 

“The rail carrier protestants each have 
extensive mileage in the south Atlantic 
states, and each serves Jacksonville, Fla., 
and other ports in the south,” said the 
examiner. “The railroads enjoy consid- 
erable traffic to and from paper mills in 
the south, and consider that traffic to be 
important and valuable. They have ca- 
pacity to handle more traffic than now 
moves over.their lines, and are in par- 
ticular need of southbound traffic. 


“Several of the water carriers protest 
the transfer allegedly because the Vir- 
ginia company would offer more aggres- 
sive competition than did Coastal, to the 
detriment of the carriers now serving 
the area and the ports in question. The 
other water carriers and the Great 
Lakes association are’ concerned pri- 
marily with the effect of the decision 
as a precedent if the-request is approved 
and the same interests‘are’ permitted to 
assume a ‘shipper-carriér’ status.” '~ 

The examitier said the Virginia com- 


pany, if the transfer of Coastal’s permit 
was approved, -weuld not. transport any 
of its own property, but would transport 
traffic for the Delaware company. 


‘Abandonment’ Discussed 


The examiner said that American 
Coasial’s operations were .continuous 
along the Atlantic coast until Februa:y, 
1951, when it withdrew its barges from 
service, “ostensibly to fit them for p:o- 
viding the needs of shippers to whom 
it was obligated under existing contracts.” 
After a discussion of Coastal’s opera- 
tions and of a Commission investigation 
of Coastal’s method of publishing rates 
and other practices, the examiner said 
that under the circumstances any cessa- 
tion of operations along the Atlantic 
coast existed for a period too short to 
constitute grounds for the division to 
find that an abandonment of these con- 
tract carrier rights had occurred. He 
said that protestants had allezed that 
Coastal abandoned or suspended its op- 
erations in part. 

He said that Coastal’s opezations in 
the Gulf of Mexico were “not suscep‘ib'e 
to any comparable leniency in regard to 
dormancy.” The examiner said that the 
only evidence regarding prospective op- 
erations in that area by the applicant 
was speculative and that it was not ex- 
pected to occur within the first three 
years of operation. 

“If the division, after consideration of 
all the facts herein, is of the opinion that 
the public interest requires the transfer 
of any portion of Coastal’s ope ating 
rights,” said the examiner, “those affect- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico area should be 
separated and denied.” 

He said the proposed purchase by the 
Virginia company of the permit in W-14, 
was part of a transaction involvirg the 
outright purchase of two steel barges 
from American Coastal. 


New Orleans Commuter Fare 
Recommended by Examiner 


Examiner A. T. Palmer has recom- 
mended that the Commission find not 
shown just and reasonable a 40 per cent 
uniform increase in commutation fares 
proposed by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad to apply between New Orleans, 
La., and Mississippi Gulf coast points 
on its line intermediate to and including 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

An increase of 20 per cent, however, 
would be reasonable, said the examiner 
in a proposed report in I. and S. No. 
5994, Commutation Fares—New Orleans 
and Mississippi Gulf Coast. The same 
amount of increase was found reasonable 
in a prior report, he said. 

In Commutation Fares Between New 
Orleans and Miss., 278 I.C.C. 567, decided 
July 31, 1950, said the examiner, the 
L. & N. proposed increases ranging 
from 24 per cent for the shorter hauls 
to 58 per cent for the longer hauls. 
Such increases, he continued, were 
found unreasonable but without preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules 
reflecting the 20 per cent uniform in- 
crease. 


The present proposal of a 40 per cent 
increase, he said, was made in schedules 
filed to become effective March 12, 1952. 
These schedules, he said, were suspended 
to and including October 11 after: pro- 
tests by individuals, municivalities,tivic 
associations, and the Mississippi Public 
Service Commission. He said the effec- 
tive date had been voluntarily po8tpohed 
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by the L. & N. pending disposition of 
the instant proceeding. 

Examiner Palmer said the L. & N.’s 
commutation fares were made on the 
diminishing principle, but that the dis- 
tances were comparatively long. 

“In New York, N.Y., for example,” 
he continued, “some passengers embark 
and disembark at points from 5 to 7 miles 
from the city terminals and most of thern 
board or leave the trains within a dis- 
tance of 30 miles, whereas the first point 
in Mississippi is 39 miles from New Or- 
leans. The respondent therefore does not 
have the benefit of obtaining relatively 
higher revenues for the shorter dis- 
tances.” 

He said there had been an increase 
of about 20 per cent in the railroad’s 
costs for wages and materials since 1949 
and that, “considering the unusual con- 
ditions under which the commutation 
service is performed between New Or- 
leans and Mississippi Gulf coast points, 
the examiner is of the opinion that the 
commuters who use this service should 
make a greater contribution to the cost 
of furnishing it.” 


Bulk Oil Rights, Gulf to 
Pacific Coast, Proposed 


Examiner Paul F. Sullivan, in a pro- 
posed report in W-654, Sub. 6, Isthmian 
Steamship Co. Extension—S3eaumont, 
has recommended that the Commission 
grant a portion of the requested au- 
thority. 

He said public convenience and neces- 
sity should be found to require extension 
of operation ky the applicant as a com- 
mon carrier ty water by se‘f-vropelled 
vessels in the transportation of petro- 
leum products, in bulk, from Beaumont, 
Tex., and Good Hope, S:. Rose, Avon- 
dale, and Lake Charles, La., to the Pa- 
cific Coast ports it presently was au- 
thorized to serve. 

The examiner said that rail carriers 
in Southwestern Freight Territory op- 
posed the application. 

He said that the applicant was au- 
thorized to operate as a common carrier 
by self propelled vessels in the transpor- 
tation of commodities generally between 
55 Pacific Coast Ports, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, eight Gulf of Mexico 
and 33 Atlantic Coast ports. 


Examiner Sullivan said that the ap- 
plicant had received requests from va- 
rious shippers and receivers to furnish 
cargo space for bulk oil shipments in the 
Gulf intercoastal service and that, al- 
though its Pacific-Gulf service had been 
temporarily suspended because of labor 
controversies, it intended to resume such 
service when satisfactory arrangements 
could be made. 


He said that the applicant owned or 
chartered vessels with deep tanks capable 
of handling 13,493 tons of bulk oil an- 
nually, both eastbound and westbound, 
and that shippers had indicated they 
had sufficient traffic to utilize all of its 
bulk oil cargo space. The tonnage, he 
added, was estimated to produce an an- 
nual revenue of about $250,000. He said 
that the applicant had stated that, in 
addition .to the bulk oil, various other 
commodities, now ‘being carried by it, 
would be available at the additional 
ports. 

Examiner Sullivan said that, although 
rail segvice was Available from and to 
the points involved, :the Gammission had 
foutid ‘that: where’a neéa'for wattr trans. 
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portation was shown, shippers were en- 
titled to adequate service by that 
medium also. He said that the state- 
ments of shippers submitted in support 
of the application indicated a need for 
the proposed service to the Pacific Coast 
destinations from the Gulf ports. How- 
ever, he said, no evidence was presented 
to show any need for the proposed serv- 
ice eastbound, or for the transportation 
of commodities other than petroleum 
products. Therefore, he said, the ap- 
plication, to the extent that it sought 
authority to perform eastbound service 
and to transport commodities other than 
petro’eum products in bulk, should be 
denied. 





Conference Report on 
Oil Fie!ld Rights Issued 


The Commission has issued a report 
of a consolidated prehearing conference 
held in Denver, Colo., befo-e Examiner 
R. E. Brady, October 23 and 24, with re- 
spect to 23 motor carrier rights applica- 
tions for oil-field and heavy-commodity 
authority. 

The examiner recommended that the 
applications, as grouped for consolidated 
hearings in an appendix, be set for hear- 
ing at the points specified, and.in the 
manne: spec’fied, which showed ‘a total 
of 103 days to be designated for hearing 
all of the applications. 


Examiner Brady said tnat his recom- 
mendations generally were in accord 
with the agreements and the prepon- 
derant opinion of the parties at the pre- 
hearing conference. . 


Exceptions to the statement of the is- 
sues in the appendix listing the applica- 
tions, or to the hearing procedures rec- 
ommended, must be submitted in writing 
to Examiner Brady on or before Janu- 
ary 12, 1953. If no exceptions were re- 
ceived by that date, he said, the report 
and recommendations would be consid- 
ered as final and would be filed in the 
respective proceedings. He added that 
the agreements and individual expres- 
sions of the parties, and his reeommenda- 
tions, would be given consideration by 
the Commission in the assignment of the 
hearings, but that the Commission might 
deviate therefrom where circumstances 
warranted. 





Motor Finance Proposals 


The Commission has issued proposed 
reports in the following motor carrier 
finance proceedings: 


MC-F-5142, C. E. Houff—Control—Houff 
Transfer, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Edward 
Wagner Storage Co., Inc. By Examiner 
Factian C. Cox. Recommends denial o1 ay- 
Plication of Houss Transfer, Inc., Weyers 
Cave, Va., for authority to purchase certain 
operating rights of Edward Wazuacr Storage 
Co., Inc., Wheeling, W.Va., and of C. E. 
Houff for authority to acquire control of 
the rights. 

MC-FC-54063, Green Streak Transport— 
Purchase—Athel Hupp Dudley, embracing 
MC-C-1373, Pierce Auto Freight Lines, Inc., 
et al. v. Athel Hupp Dudley. By Joint Board 
No. 11, composed of Warren K. Brown of 
California, end A. F. Harvey, of Oregon. In 
MC-FC-54063, recommends denial of ap- 
Plication for transfer of certificate in MC- 
71652. In MC-C-1373, recommends finding 
defendant .not rendering reasonably con- 
tinuous and adequate service and that the 
defendant be required to institute such 
service and. inform the Gommission if he 
desires hearing. 

MC-F-5166, Red Ball Transfer Co.—Pur- 
thase—Glen’-and Irene Swedell. By Ex- 
aminer Bruce »W. Card. Recommiends ap- 
Proval, with conditions, of purchase by 


Matthew Leo McKeone, Sr., Matthew Leo 
McKeone, Jr., Joseph James McKeone, and 
Alkert Jossph McKeone, partners, doing 
business as Red Ba'l Transfer Co., Omana, 
Neb., of the operatiny richts and property 
of Glen and Irene Swedell, partners, doing 
busi ess as Swedell Transfer, Holdrcge, Neb. 

MC-F- 184, Julius L. Tucker et al.; Con- 
trol; Tucker Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
(Portioa)—Mercury Motorways, Inc. By Ex- 
aminer Fabian C. Cox. Recommends denial 
by the Commission of application of Tucker 
Freight Lines, Inc., South Bend, Ind., for 
authority to purchase certain operating 
rfghts of Mercury Motorways, Inc., South 
Bend, and of Julius L., Frances, and Maurice 
Tuck2r, for authority to acauire control of 
the rights, throush the purchase. 





Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


No. 30602, Dri-Gas Corporation, Suc- 
cessors to Illinois Bottled Gas Co. v. 
Alten & Southern Railroad, et al. By 
Examiner Otto A. Hanson. Recommends 
finding applicable rates chargei on 
liquefied petroleum gas in tank carloads, 
from points in Texas and Louisiana to 
Celina, O., and that those rates were 
not shown to have been unreasonable 
in the past, but that they were and for 
the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded rates on the 
same commodity from the same origins 
to points in Indiana group 103 by more 
than 4 cents a 109 pounds. The exam- 
iner said that the Celina distributor had 
about a 1.7 cents a gallon rate disad- 
vantage over its competitors in the In- 
diana group. 


Phosphate Rock 


No. 30533, Tennessee Valley Authority 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., et al. 
By Examiner W. J. Sweeney, Jr. Recom- 
menis award of reparation on finding 
that rates assailed on phosphate rock, 
from Florida origins to Sheffield, Ala., 
on and between January 5 and August 
20, 1948, were unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded a rate 
of $7.12 a long ton. The examiner said 
the base rate hai been approved by the 
Commission of 75 per cent of the rates 
on fertilizer ani that the base rate 
charged on the involved shipments, $5.70, 
equivalent to 76.4 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous fertilizer rate to Sheffield, 
was a maximum reasonable rate. Ap- 
plying the principle of Tennessee Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corp. v. Alabama 
G.S.R. Co., 283 I.C.C. 577, he said, it 
was apparent that the total charges col- 
lected during the statutory period were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
those on the basis of rates in effect Au- 
gust 21, 1948. 


Sulfuric Acid 


Fourth Section Application No. 28017, 
Sulfuric Acid to LeMoyne, Ala. By 
Examiner Walter T. Cantrell. Recom- 
mends granting, with circuity limita- 
tions, authority to establish and main- 
tain rates on surfuric acid, in carloads, 
of $3.30 a ton from Baton Rouge and 
North Baton Rouge, La., to LeMoyne, 
Ala., without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of: the 
interstate commerce act. 


Clay 


No. ,30437, Sessions Co., Inc. v. Abilene 
&, Southern. Railway, Co., et al: By Ex- 
aminer Richard A...White. Recommends 
award of reparation.on carload shipments 
of clay, from Martin,.Tex., to Enterprise, 
Ala., on finding those rates to,have been 
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unreasonable. Shipments moved Decem- 
ber 17, 1916, to and including December 
5, 1950. The examiner said the rate was 
unieasonable to the extent it exceeded a 
basic rate of $6.55 a net ton, plus au- 
thorized general increases.’ He also rec- 
ommended finding rates on clay on 
shipments in the same period from Na- 
cozdoches, Tex., to Enterprise, of 33 and 
31 cents a 100 pounds on two shipments, 
not shown unjust or unreasonable, and 
that the subsequently established rate 
of 33 cents from Martin was not shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable. 


Fertilizer Solution 


No. 30928, Ellis Chemical Co., et al. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recom- 
mends dismissal of complaint on find- 
ing shown to have been applicable, and 
not shown to have been or to be unrea- 
sonable or otherwise . unlawful, rates 
charged on ammoniating and nitrogen 
fertilizer solution, in tank carloais, from 
South Point, O., to Jeffersonvi'le and 
New Albany. Ind., and Louisville, Ky., 
with reparation asked on shipments 
prior to November 1, 1949. The exam- 
iner said the case presented essentially 
a question of tariff interpretation involv- 
ing an intermediate rule. He quoted 
Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg C. of C. v. 
Southern Ry. Co., 255 I.C.C. 790, as say- 
ing that “If the shipments moved over 
routes over which the rates charged ap- 
plied, they were not overcharged even 
though a lower rate applied over some 
other route.” He said that a similar 
conclusion was warranted in the instant 
proceeding. 


Superphosphate 


No. 30900, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recom- 
mends reparation. Finds rates charged 
on numerous carload shipments of 
superphosphate, not ammoniated, from 
East Tampa, Fla., and Athens, Ga., to 
Albert Lea, Minn., applicable in certain 
instances and inapplicable in others. 
Applicable rates determined and found 
not shown to have been or to be unrea- 
sonable. 


Box Shooks 


No. 31042, Fruit Growers Supply Co. v. 
Southern Pacific Co., et al. By examiner 
J. Raymond Clark. Recommends dis- 
missal of complaint on finding not shown 
to have been unreasonable rates charged 
on box shooks and box covers, carloads, 
from Susanville, Calif., via interstate 
routes to destinations in southern Cali- 
fornia. He also recommended finding 
claim based on undue prejudice and un- 
due preference barred by the statute. The 
shipments moved during specified pe- 
riods between October 13, 1947, and 
March 5, 1950. The periods were those, 
the examiner said, in which there was 
a time lag in the application of intra- 
state increases after interstate rates 
had. been increased. ; 

ok * * 


Shipment of 420 million tons of:-coal 
by.rail in 1951.required. the use ,vf -750,- 
000 coal cars,.the movement of 30,000 
carloads, a: day, and the-return-of ‘the 
same. number of..empties.each day; +: 





A 
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MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of‘service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


or 
Mont.) unless exceptions have 


) 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 
State in which applicant for certificate 
t has home Office is shown 


license or permi 
below in “black face” type, with 
of town or city following. 


Merchandise 


I. & S. M-4273, Merchandise — 
Cleveland to Baltimore. By Examiner 
Henry Whitehouse. Recommends find- 
ing not shown just and reasonable pro- 
posed new local (single-line) commodity 
rate of 107 cents a 100 pounds, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, in merchandise (all 
commodities, with certain exceptions) in 
mixed truckloads, from Cleveland, O., to 
Baltimore, Md., in lieu of higher and 
lower class or commodity rates, pub- 
lished by Continental Transportation 
Lines, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., to become 
effective June 20, and suspended to Jan- 
uary 19, 1953, on protest of Eastern Cen- 
tral Motor Carriers Association. In the 
absence of specific cost data, the exam- 
iner said, it was not possible to arrive at a 
definite conclusion that the proposed 
rate was compensatory. Recommends 
ordering suspended schedules canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. 


Liquors 


I. and S. M-4401, Liquors—Schenley, 
Pa. and Lawrenceburg, Ind. by Examiner 
George A. Dahan. Recommends finding 
not shown just and reasonable proposed 
new or reduced commodity rates on al- 
coholic liquors, in glass in boxes, or in 
bulk in barrels, minimum 28,000 pounds, 
between Schenley, Pa., and Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., and on alcohol (neutral grain 
spirits), in bond, and alcoholic liquors, 
in bond, in bulk in barrels, minimum 
30,000 pounds, from Schenley to Law- 
renceburg. Published to become ef- 
fective August 25 by Transamerican 
Freight Lines, Inc., the schedules were 
suspended on protest of railroads in the 
territory until March 25, 1953. The ex- 
aminer said respondent had made no ap- 
pearance at hearing. He said the sched- 
ules should be ordered canceled. 


Freight, All Kinds 


MC-C-1310, Merchandise — Between 
Chicago and Cincinnati, Indianapolis. 
By Examiner Henry Whitehouse. Rec- 
ommends order requiring cancellation of 
considered tariff schedules and dis- 
continuing proceeding, on finding un- 
just, unreasonable, and otherwise un- 
lawful, rates and charges, and rules, 
regulations and practices affecting such 
rates and charges, maintained by the 
respondents and applicable to transpor- 
tation of various commodities, in mixed 
truckloads, between Chicago, IIl., on one 
hand, and, on other, Cincinnati, O., 
and Indianapolis, Ind. The examiner 
said the proceeding was an investiga- 





tion, instituted by the Commission, di- 
vision 2, on its own motion, into the 
aforementioned rates and charges as set 
forth in schedules of American Transit 
Line, Inc., and Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent. He said 
the rates under investigation were shown 
to be low and that there was nothing 
of record to justify their maintenance. 
Also, he said, there was insufficient evi- 
dence on which to base a determination 
and prescription of minimum reasonable 
rates. 


Iron, Steel Stampings 


MC-C-1232, Iron and Steel Stampings, 
Cleveland to Syracuse. By Examiner 
Tobias Naftalin. Recommends order re- 
quiring cancellation of considered tariff 
schedules and discontinuing proceeding 
on finding not shown just and reason- 
able, rates of 45 cents a 100 pounds, 
minima 25,000 pounds, maintained by 
respondents participating in schedules 
of Eastern-Central Motor Carriers As- 
sociation, agent, McCullough Transfer 
Co., and Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc., on iron and steel stampings, in 
the rough, on skids, from Cleveland, O., 
to Syracuse, N.Y., and that rates of 50 
cents established by other respondents 
after hearing in the case do not appear 
to be unjust and unreasonable. The 
examiner said the proceeding was an 
investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 2, on its own motion. 
He said that on November 1, 1950, Serv- 
ice Transport established a commodity 
rate on stampings of 45 cents, minimum 
25,000 pounds, from Cleveland to Syra- 
cuse, and that other respondents estab- 
lished the same rate. In April, 1952, 
all respondents, except the E.C.M.C.A. 
carriers, McCullough, and Transameri- 
can, increased the rate of 45 cents to 
50 cents, minimum 25,000 pounds, he 
said, adding that Service also increased 
the minimum to 32,000 pounds. Con- 
temporaneously, continued the examiner, 
subject to minima of 20,000 pounds, 
Service and Glenn Cartage established 
alternating rates of 57.5 cents, and 
Aetna Freight Lines, 53 cents. He said 
Service initiated the rate of 45 cents to 
cover a weekly movement of 750,000 
pounds by one shipper. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


Alabama (Sycamore) — MC-18088, Sub. 
14, C. R. Floyd and J. D. Beasley, dba 
Floyd & Beasley Transfer Co., Extension 
—Alabama. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. (1) General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Alexander City, Ala., 
and Sycamore, Ala., over a described 
route, serving all intermediate points; 
1(a) between Sycamore and Birmingham, 
Ala., over a described route, serving all 
intermediate and _ specified off-route 
points; (2) textile products, over irregu- 
lar routes, from all points in Ala., to 
Birmingham, Opelika, and Sycamore, 
Ala.; and (3) general commodities, with 
exceptions, from Sycamore to all points 
in Ala., over irregular routes. 

Canada (Toronto, Ont.)—MC-111053, 
Sub. 1, Mrs. S. E. Ehrlick, dba Ehrlick 
Horse Transport, Extension—Several 
States. Certificate proposed. Horses 
other than ordinary, and supplies, equip- 
ment used in the care of such horses,. 
mascots, and personal effects of at- 
tendants, trainers, and exhibitors, be- 
tween U.S.-Canadian boundary at Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Lewiston, Thousand 
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Island Bridge on Wellesley Island, 
Rooseveltown, and Rouses Point, N-.Y., 
and Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Ill., O., N.J., N.Y., and Me., over ir- 
regular routes. 

Georgia (Marietta) —-MC-111545, Sub. 2, 
Jimmie H. Ayer, dba Home Transporta- 
tion Co., Extension—Feed. Certificate 
proposed. Poultry feed, from Chicago, I1l., 
Cincinnati, O., and Lexington, Ky., to 
Cumming, Ga., and points within 20 miles 
thereof, over irregular routes. 

Mllinois (Galena)—MC-112711, Sub. 1, 
James P. and Leo F. Hillard, dba Rocket 
Stage Line. Certificate proposed. Pas- 
sengers, (1) between Platteville, Wis., and 
Savanna Ordnance Depot, Proving 
Ground, Ill., over a specified route and 
return, and (2) between junction Wis. 
highway 80 with U.S. highway 11, and 
Benton, Wis., over US. highway 11, 
serving all intermediate points on both 
routes. 

Indiana (Bloomington) — MC-43177, 
Sub. 16, B B & I Motor Freight, Inc., 
Alternate Route—Chicago District. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, over a described route 
in the Chicago area, as an alternate 
route, serving no intermediate points. 

Indiana (Cromwell)—MC-104437, Sub. 
11, Harmon M. Harper and Oris W. Mar- 
tin, dba Harper & Martin, Extension— 
Canned Goods. Denial of permit pro- 


posed. (1) Canned goods and preserved 
foodstuffs, from Austin, Brownstown, 
Columbus, Edinburg, Franklin, and 


Scottsburg, Ind., to points in Ala., Ark., 
Conn., Del. Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., Kan., Ky., 
La., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., N.C., N.D., 
O., Okla., Pa., Miss., Mo., Neb., N.Y., 
Ni. RL, SC. SD. Tenn., Tex. Va., 
W.Va., Wis., and D.C., and (2) damaged 
or rejected shipments of those commodi- 
ties, and fresh fruits and vegetables, in 
the reverse direction, over irregular 
routes. 


Indiana (Muncie) — MC-113651, In- 
diana Refrigerator Lines, Inc., Common 
Carrier. Certificate proposed. Meats, 
meat products, and meat by-products, 
Muncie, Ind., to points in 16 named states 
and in Ky., except Louisville, over irreg- 
ular routes, conditioned on request for 
cancellation of permits MC-110889 and 
Same, Sub. 3. 


Indiana (Richmond) — MC-40235, Sub. 
11, I. R. C. & D. Motor Freight, Inc., 
Extension—Prefabricated Houses. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. Prefabri- 
cated houses, from Richmond to points 
in Wis., Ia., Mo., Ill., Ky., Tenn., Va., 
W.Va., and Pa., over irregular routes. 

Indiana (Richmond) — MC-40235, Sub. 
12, I. R. C. & D. Motor Freight, Inc., 
Extension—Escalators. Certificate pro- 
posed. Escalators, from Richmond, Ind., 
to points in Ia., Mo., Ark., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., S.C., Tenn., Ky., W.Va., O., 
and Mich., over irregular routes. 


Michigan (Dearborn) —MC-106020 Sub. 
5, G. L. Allen Co., Extension—Limestone. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Sulphuric acid, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Toledo, 
O., to Arthur and Detroit, Mich., and 
(2) dolomite, burnt dolomite, lime and 
crushed limestone, in dump trucks, from 
Woodville, O., to Arthur and Detroit, 
over irregular routes. 


Michigan (Holland) —MC-112224, Sub. 
2, Julius G. Sale and Willard L. Schapp, 
dba S & S Produce Trucking Service. 
Contract Carrier. Permit proposed. Fro- 
zen carrots, in seasonal operation be- 
tween January 1 and August 1, inclu- 
sive, of each year, from Benton Harbor, 
Mich., to Pittsburgh and Chambersburg, 
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December 27, 1952 
Pa., and Medina, N.Y., over irregular 
routes. 

New Jersey (Paterson) — MC-109883, 
Sub. 1, Louis Massood, dba L. Massood 
& Sons, Extension—Household Appli- 
ances. Certificate proposed. Electrical 
and gas household appliances, from Pat- 
erson, N.J., to New York, N.Y., and 
points in N.Y. within 50 miles thereof, 
over irregular routes. 

New York (Monroe)—MC-113029, Sub. 
4, Marcus Trucking Co., Inc., Extension— 
New York, N.Y. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, liquid 
sugar, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
New York, N.Y., to Akron, Youngstown, 
Canton, Carrollton, Columbus, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati, O., Pittsburgh, 
Altoona, and Uniontown, Pa., Albion, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Fulton, Highland, 
Little Falls, Norwich, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and Utica, N.Y., restricted against 
traffic moving from Yonkers, N.Y. 

New York (New Rochelle)—MC-31024, 
Sub. 20, Neptune Storage, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Tabulating Machines. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, tabu- 
lating machines, uncrated, between En- 
dicott, Ilion and Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
and South Norwalk, Conn., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ariz., 
Ark., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Kan., La., 
Mont., Neb., Nev., N.M., N.D., Ore., Okla., 
S.D., Tex., Utah, Wash., and Wyoming. 

New York (Rockville Center) — MC- 
113654, Arthur A. Welsh, Contract Car- 
rier. Denial of permit for want of prose- 
cution proposed. Over irregular routes 
merchandise dealt in by wholesale, re- 
tail, and chain grocery and food business 
houses, and, in connection therewith, 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
in the conduct of such business, (1) be- 
tween points in a described part of Long 
Island, N.Y., and (2) between points in 
a described part of Long Island, on one 
hand, and, on other, points in specified 
N.Y. counties, Elizabeth, N.J., and points 
in specified N.J. counties. 

North Carolina (Asheville)—MC- 
23528, Sub. 1, J. R. Lewis, dba Lincolnton 
Bus Co., Extension—Dallas, N.C. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and bag- 
gage, express, mail, and newspapers, 
between junction old U.S. highway and 
new U.S. highway 321 intersection with 
N.C. highway 275 near Dallas, N.C., and 
Gastonia, N.C., over new or relocated 
U.S. highway 321, serving all intermedi- 
ate points. 


Pennsylvania (Downingtown) — MC- 
104340, Sub. 114, Leaman Transportation 
Co., Inc., Extension—Olean, N.Y. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Petroleum naptha, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Olean, N.Y., 
to Baltimore, Md., over irregular routes. 


Pennsylvania (Kennett Square) — 
MC-65580, Sub. 5, Mushroom Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Extension—Rochester 
Area. Denial of certificate proposed 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
serving points in.a described area of 
N.Y., as off-route points in connection 
with present operations between Balti- 
more, Md., and Buffalo, N.Y. 


Canned Goods Hearing Reset 


Hearings scheduled at Washington, 
D.C., on January 26, 1953, in two of 
the Commission’s Official Territory 
canned goods proceedings, have been 
canceled and reassigned for March 23 at 
the Commission’s offices in Washington, 
before Examiner Oren G. Barber (T.W., 


Dec. 13, p. 22, Nov. 29, p. 46, and Oct. 25, 
p. 38). The action was by an order of 
the Commission by Commissioner Ma- 
haffie in No. 31104, Canned Goods in 
Official Territory, and MC-C-1431 and 
first supplemental order, Canned Goods 
—Official Territory. 

The order also set forth special rules 
superseding special rules entered by order 
of November 14, 1952. The new special 
rules, among other things, related to the 
service of prepared statements on or 
before February 17, 1953, and of testi- 
mony and exhibits in rebuttal on or be- 
fore March 6, 1953; limitation of partici- 
pation; notification of desire to be served 
with testimony and exhibits; general 
specifications; and verification and re- 
lief from cross-examination and per- 
sonal appearance. 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


1.C.C. cases ag on for Fagg. | or oral 


argument appear below. The assignments 
are grouped under separate headings as to 
rail, water, motor, etc. They will pub- 
lished only once. Changes in “> 
will be published as announced by the 1.C.C. 





RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in 31104, Canned Goods in Official 
Territory, assigned January 26, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., canceled and reassigned March 23, 
at Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Barber. 

Hearing in F.S.A. 27481, Soap and Washing 
Compounds to New Orleans, La., assigned 
January 16, at Chicago, Ill., canceled and re- 
assigned February 3, at Washington, D.C., 
before Examiner Sweeney. 

Hearing in 31162, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., et al. v. C. & N. W., et al., 
assigned January 19, at Milwaukee, Wisc., 
canceled and reassigned January 23, at Hotel 
— Milwaukee, Wisc., before Examiner 

‘uller. 


New Assignments 


January 7—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argu- 
ment before Division 3: 
I, & S. 5946—Cancellation Routing—Ocean 
S.S. Co. of Savannah. 
January 7—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argu- 
ment before Division 3: 
I. & S. 5979—Routing Restrictions over 
Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
30954—- Routing Via Seatrain Lines Through 
Edgewater. N.J. 
January 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Fuller: 
31136—The Saint Joseph Grain Exchange, 
et al. v. A. T. & N. et al. 


WATER 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearings in 31147 and Subs. 1 and 2, Union 
Barge Line Corp. v. Rose Barge Lines, Inc., 
et al., assigned January 27, at Washington, 
D.C., canceled and reassigned March 3, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Dunn. 


MOTOR 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in MC-30837, Sub. 144, Kenosha 
Auto Transport Corp., Kenosha, Wis., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned December 
19, at Indianapolis. Ind., canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-4563, Truckaway 
Autos—Evansville, Ind. to Fla., and I. & S. 
M-4607, Autos, Truckaway—Evansville, Ind. 
to Fla., assigned December 22, at Miami, 
Fla., canceled and reassigned January 26, at 
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Washington, D.C., before Examiner Kilroy. 

Hearing in MC- 30837, Sub. 144, Kenosha 
Auto Transport Corp., ‘Kenosha, Wis., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned December 
19, at Indianapolis, Ind., canceled. 

Hearing in MC- 113777, Messina Haulage, 
Long Island, N.Y., common carrier applica- 
tion, assigned December 19, at New York 
City, N.Y., postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing’ in MC-C-1431 and First Supple- 
mental, Canned Goods—Official Territory, 
assigned January 26, at Washington, D.C., 
canceled and reassigned March 23, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., before Examiner Barber. 

Hearing in MC-504, Sub. 11, Harper Motor 
Lines, Elberton, Ga., common carrier applica- 
tion, assigned December 29, at Tampa, Fla., 
postponed to a date to be fixed. 


Late Assignments 


The following assignments were announced too 
late for timely publication in the Traffic World: 


December 22—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Custom Hse. 
—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F-5331—Frank Babbitt—Control; Chip- 
pewa Motor Freight, Inc.—Purchase— 
Ernest Robert Koepp (Anna C. Koepp, 
Administratrix). 


New Assignments 


January 6—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 240: 

MC-112123, Sub. 2—Best-Way Transporta- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 6— Washington, D.C.— Examiner 
Hanback: 

MC-109769, Sub. 4—New Jersey Trucking 
Corp., Jersey City, N.J., contract carrier 
application. 

January: 7—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 240: 

MC-70451, Sub. 141—Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier applicatio on. 

January 8—Salt Lake City, Utah—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 207: 

MC-40223, Sub. 31—Interstate Transit Lines, 
— Nebr., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

January —. Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-76108, Sub. 2—Crown City & Los 
Angeles Express, Pasadena, Calif., com- 
mon carrier application. 

January 8— Washington, D.C.— Examiner 
Saltzman: 

MC-16903, Sub. 10—Moon Freight Lines, 
Inc., Bloomington, Ind., common car- 
rier application. 

January 9—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-110517, Sub. 2—Desper Terminal & Dis- 
tributing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., com- 
mon carrier application. 

January 12—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-113464—Wakefield Trucking Service, 
— Wyo., common carrier applica- 

tion 

MC-113520—Farmers Lumber and Supply 
Co., Golden, Colo., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 12—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-56787, Sub. 1—East Bay Drayage & 
Warehouse Co., Berkeley, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

seniarons 4 i)’ Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 

MC-9242, Sub. 4—Hulsman Transportation 
Co., Santa Rosa, Calif.. common carrier 
application. 

January 14—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 126: 

MC-730, Sub. 34—Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co., Oakland, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

MC-60012, Sub. 32—Rio Grande Motor Way, 
Inc., Denver, Colo., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 15—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 178: 

MC-8681, Sub. 30—Western Auto Trans- 
ports, Inc., Denver, Colo., common car- 
rier application. 

January 15—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—dJt. Bd. 75: 

MC-1849, Sub. 64—Northern Transportation 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier 
application. 

January —_ Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 

MC-42487, Sub. 261—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common car- 
rier application. o. 
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Janua 19—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-108207, Sub. 20—Frozen Food Express, 

Dallas, Tex., common carrier application. 


oma? a , Colo.—P.O. Bidg.—QJt. 


me. 9130, Sub. 75—The Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co., Chicago, Ill.. common car- 
rier application. 

MC-98228, Sub. 1—Crested Butte Truck 
Line, Crested Butte, Colo., common car- 
rier application. 


January 21—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—QJt. 


Bd. 198: 

MC-105964, Sub. 10—Western Nebraska 
transport Service, Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
common carrier application. 

em 4 _’ Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 

MC-10038, Sub, 6—Field Transportation Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


January 22—Springfield, = -——U.S. Ct. Rms. 
& Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 149: 
MC-20061, Sub. 6—Owl ‘Truck Service, Inc., 
rs Louis, Mo., common carrier applica- 
on. 


January 23—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-107839, Sub. 12—Denver-Albequerque 
Motor Transport, Inc., Denver, Colo., 
common carrier application. 

January 26—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-30844, Sub. 22—Heuer Truck Lines, Inc., 
Marshalltown, Ia., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION 


ee gs Washington, D.C. — Examiner 


Kil 
lL & . M-4607 (ist Sup.)—Autos, Truck- 
away—Evansville, Ind. to Fla. 
—-_, a D.C. — Examiner 


lroy: 

I & s) "‘M-4607 (ist Sup.)—Autos, Truck- 
away—Evansville, Ind. to Fla. 

—-. on Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—ZJt. 


Me. Stize, Sub. 2—Glenwood-Aspen Stages, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., common carrier 
application. 

February 4 — Washington, D.C. — Examiner 
Burroughs: 

MC-16014, Sub. 6—Morris Motor Express, 
Inc., Cumberland, Md., common carrier 
application. 

February 9—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: 

MC-58880, Sub. 6—Mercury Freight Lines, 
Birmingham, Ala., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

February 9—Hartford, Conn.—U.S. Ct. Rms. 
—Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-F-5209—Rudolph R. Bregman, et al.— 
Control; Rudolph Motor Service, Inc.— 
Purchase—Dorre Trucking Corp. 

MC- ee ane —-Comnet, S am e—Pur- 
chase—H. Kronman and R. Kamel. 

MC- P-8211-Game Connon S am e—Pur- 
— Freight Lines, Inc. (Md. 

orp 

MC-F-5212—Same—Control; Sam e—Pur- 
chase—Capitol Freight Lines, Inc. (N.J. 


Corp.). 

M-53839, Sub. 1—Capitol Freight Lines, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 





Critical Material Situation and Quotas 
Allotted for Second '53 Quarter Reviewed 


Railroad Advisory Groups Advise Dropping Controlled Materials Plan 
And Resumption of Voluntary Plan. Allotment of Materials for 
Transportation Announced. Car Production to Be 9,000 a Month. 


Several railroad advisory groups 
have told the National Production 
Authority that the controlled mate- 
rials plan, under which critical ma- 
terials are allocated to industry, 
should be dropped, but that there 
should be a return to former “vol- 
untary plan” method of controlling 
material use. 


The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration has announced steel, copper 
and aluminum allotments for the 
second quarter of 1953. The D.P.A. 
head said that freight car produc- 
tion would be at the rate of 9,000 a 
month in that period. 


The N.P.A. said that the railroad 
freight car component parts industry 
advisory committee asked for “early 
orderly abandonment of the controlled 
materials plan, except for the retention 
of a simple priorities system to assure 
materials for military, atomic energy 
and defense-supporting programs.” 

The agency said that the railroad in- 
dustry advisory committee asked for 
“discontinuance of all C.M.P. controls 
on non-defense production on June 30, 
1953, when the defense production act 
is due to expire.” 

The N.P.A. said that the contract car 


builders industry advisory committee 
recommended that, if the government 
decided not to continue the defense 
production act after its expiration, and 
therefore automatically eliminated con- 
trols over critical materials, “the N.P.A. 
railroad equipment division should form- 
ulate a plan as promptly as possible for 
the successful continuance of a railroad 
program as required by the defense trans- 
portation administration.” Such a plan, 
the committee said, should follow the 
pattern of the previous so-called “vol- 
untary plan” with such improvements 


incorporated as prior experience war- 
ranted. 


Freight Cars, Locomotives, Rails 


In its announcement of a meeting with 
the railroad industry advisory commit- 
tee, the N-P.A. said: 

“Discontinuance of all C.M.P. controls 
on non-defense production on June 30, 
1953, when the defense production act 
is due to expire, was recommended . 
by the railroad industry advisory com- 
mittee in its meeting with the National 
Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce. 


“Railroad industry members said there 
is no justification to retain the controlled 
materials plan beyond next June 30, 
when, they said, steel, copper and alu- 
minum should be in ample supply. They 
added that their industry would be bet- 
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ter off without production and materials 
controls. 

“The committee discussed efforts be- 
ing made to reach some voluntary agree- 
ment with the steel mills so that when 
controls finally are lifted, the railroads 
will be assured that their tonnage re- 
quirements—particularly for heavy 
plates, structurals, center sills and rails— 
will be met. Such an agreement, first 
reached in 1946, prevailed until C.M.P 
became effective Sept. 1, 1951. 

“Recent efforts by the railroad equip- 
ment and iron and steel divisions have 
been successful in improving the rail- 
road shops’ fourth quarter steel supply 
situation. N.P.A. has helped the railroad 
companies to place all C.M.P. steel tickets 
except for about 3,000 tons for the fourth 
quarter. A month ago unplaced tickets 
totaled 64,000 tons. 

“Since the industry anticipates some 
trouble with uncashed first quarter 1953 
tickets on car building materials, N.P.A. 
Officials advised the members to take 
advantage of the mandatory order ac- 
ceptance period, insofar as March sched- 
uling is concerned. During this period, 
which begins Dec. 31, 1952, and ends 
Jan. 14, 1953, orders are accepted on a 
‘first-come-first-served’ basis. 

“Railroad shops and car building shops 
report a big slippage in their fourth quar- 
ter production. N.P.A. urged them to 
maintain high production rates in De- 
cember to absorb some of this slippage. 

“N.P.A. officials said the railroads should 
have less difficulty in getting basic mate- 
rials in the second quarter. The produc- 
tion goal in the second quarter is 27,000 
freight cars, or 9,000 monthly. 

“Tnsufficiency of rail was called the in- 
dustry’s most acute problem. . Slightly 
greater rail tonnage is being provided 
for the second quarter as compared to 
the first quarter. Members also said the 
shortage of balanced sets of materials 
is hindering freight car production.” 

N.P.A. reported the following statistics 
on domestic freight cars for the first 11 
months of 1952: 

“Delivered—car builders, 47,818; rail- 
road shops, 22,105, or a total of 69,923, 
which includes tank cars; ordered—car 
builders, 22,044; railroad shops, 15,219, 
or a total of 37,263; on order, but un- 
delivered at the end of November—car 
builders, 52,254; railroad shops, 35,403, 
or a total of 87,657; tank cars delivered 
—car builders, 4,820; railroad shops, 1,- 
029, or a total of 5,849. 


Locomotive Builders 


The locomotive builders industry ad- 
visory committee, which also met today 
with N.P.A., recommended that C.M.P. 
controls be dropped not later than the 
end of the second quarter of 1953, sooner 
if possible. 

“The builders have suffered some 
slippage in their production schedules. 
N.P.A. officials urged them to recover 
as much of this slippage as possible in 
December so that the year will be closed 
with a good record. The industry said 
military orders for locomotives have been 
declining. 

“Locomotive builders will have enough 
second quarter material to produce 883 
units. Of these 800 are for US. railroad 
use and the balance for industrial use, 
military and export. They were told 


that their second quarter allotments of 
copper, aluminum and stainless steel will 
be below those for the first quarter. 
Some hope for supplemental allotments 
was expressed. 


“Committee members reported con- 
tinued difficulty in getting adequate 
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quantities of heavy plates and struc- 
turals. 

“Deliveries of locomotives by types 
during the first nine months of 1952 were 
reported as follows: large diesels, 2,485; 
small diesels, 264; mechanical drive, 89; 
gas turbine (GE), 6; steam, 29; straight 
electric, 13, and trolley locomotive, 32. 
Total of 2,918. This is broken down as 
follows: railroads, 2,399; industrial, 262; 
export, 196, and army 61.” 

The N.P.A. had the following to say 
after a meeting with the freight car com- 
ponent parts group, and with the con- 
tract car builders committee: 

“The components committee urged 
that when the government lifts controls 
on production and distribution of con- 
trolled materials, the railroad industry, 
should have a voluntary agreement with 
the mills to assure a definite set-aside of 
steel for makers of freight cars, locomo- 
tives and their components. The com- 
mittee stressed the importance of rail- 
road transportation to the national 
defense effort. 

“Members embodied in their recom- 
mendation a plea that the segment of 
the industry making steel castings should 
be relieved quickly of government restric- 
tions. The committee said castings plants 
now are suffering undue hardships which 
they attribute to present controls. 

“Any abrupt discontinuance of C.M.P. 
might dislocate the production of heavy 
plates, N.P.A. was told. Component parts 
manufacturers, large consumers of such 
plates, fear that some mills, after con- 
trols are revoked, would change their 
production to more profitable types of 
steel, ie., sheet and strip. Members 
urged that the use of production direc- 
tives be continued so that the output of 
heavy plates will not fall off drastically. 

“N.P.A. officials recited an optimistic 
outlook for the railroad industry for the 
next two years. They said steps are be- 
ing taken to encourage a flood of new 
orders. It was estimated that orders for 
about 240,000 new freight cars will ma- 
terialize in the next 24 months. 

“N.P.A. railroad equipment division of- 
ficials said the government and the rail- 
road industry are hopeful of achieving 
a national transportation fleet of 1,850,- 
000 Class I freight cars by Jan. 1, 1955. 
They added that 1,850,000 cars should be 
sufficient to take care of military and 
civilian traffic needs during full mobiliza- 
tion. 

“The nation’s Class I freight car fleet 
at present numbers 1,740.000 units. About 
5,000 cars are being retired monthly. 
N.P.A. officials said that by the fourth 
quarter of 1953, freight car production 
should reach 10,000 units a month. 
Twenty-seven thousand freight cars are 
es for the second quarter of 

53. 

“Both N.P.A. and railroad represent- 
atives said the freight car program 
should not be allowed to interfere with 
the production of sufficient maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies for the 
railroad shops. 

“The contract car builders industry 
advisory committee, which also met to- 
day with N.P.A., made the following 
recommendation: 


“Should the government decide not 
to continue the defense production act 
after its expiration date of June 30, 1953, 
and therefore automatically eliminate 
controls over critical materials, the 
N.P.A. railroad equipment division 
should formulate a plan as promptly as 
possible for the successful continuance 
of a railroad program as required by the 
Defense Transportation Administration. 


Such a plan should follow the pattern 
of the previous so-called “voluntary plan” 
with such improvements incorporated as 
prior experience warrants.’” 

Defense Production Administrator 
Ralph S. Trigg has announced allotments 
of steel, copper and aluminum products 
for defense, industrial and construction 
use in the second quarter of 1953. 

Among other things he said that in- 
creased carbon steel allotments, based 
on an expected increase of one million 
tons in supply over the third quarter of 
1952, were being made for transportation, 
including railroad facilities, trucks and 
automobile highway construction, and 
inland waterways. 

As to allotments for automobile and 
truck production, Mr. Trigg said that the 
new allotments were believed sufficient 
to build 1,250,000 passenger automobiles 
and 315,000 trucks. The automotive in- 
dustry was authorized to produce 1,150,- 
000 cars and 300,000 trucks in the third 
quarter of 1952. 

The only programs which he said 
would not be able to step up in activity 
in the second 1953 quarter he said would 
be those requiring a standard railroad 
rail, plate or heavy structural steel. 

Mr. Trigg said that the second quarter 
allotments would permit construction of 
9,000 cars a month. He added that this 
would be the highest rate achieved under 
the C.M.P., and that it was expected to 
be all that could be built under existing 
conditions in the second quarter. 


The D.P.A. head said that substan- 
tially increased allotments would permit 
the highest rate of highway construc- 
tion ever achieved in this country. He 
added that “the tight supply of struc- 
tural steel, however, has made it impos- 
sible to support the highway program 
fully at the requested level.” 


Allocations of Materials 


Attached to Mr. Trigg’s statement was 
a statement of “second quarter 1953 
original allotments” as well as previous 
quarter allotments, of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. 


Among the claimant agencies, which 
present to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration estimates of the critical 
materials required for the industries 
they represent, the Defense Transport 
Administration was shown as having 
been given a 174,850-ton allotment of 
steel, 1,780,000 pounds of copper, and 70,- 
000 pounds of aluminum for the quarter. 
The Maritime Administration received 
125,500 tons of steel, 1,904,000 pounds of 
copper, and 100,000 pounds of aluminum. 

In the National Production Authority 
group, allotments for motor vehicles for 
the second quarter of 1953 were shown 
as 3,620,260 tons of steel, 132,843,000 
pounds of copper, and 75,425,000 pounds 
of aluminum. For railroad equipment, 
the allotments shown were 1,951,951 tons 
of steel, 77,822,000 pounds of copper, and 
5,858,000 pounds of aluminum. 





Status of N.S.A. Fleet 


“On November 30, 1952, there were 108 
National Shipping Authority vessels re- 
maining under general agency agree- 
ment as compared with 115 at the 
beginning of the month,” the N.S.A. re- 
ported, December 18. “Of this number 
two ships were inactive, one, the ‘Marine 
Fiddler,’ was undergoing repairs, and the 
other, the ‘Joplin Victory,’ was in re- 
duced operational status but subse- 
quently returned to active operation. 
There were no ships on notice for re- 
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delivery to the National Shipping Au- 
thority, nor were there any ships in fleet 
custody status.” 





D.T.A. Issues Census of 
Class | Motor Carrier 


Property Revenue Vehicles 


Administrator Knudson, of the De- 
fense Transport Administration, has 
announced publication of a census 
of the revenue vehicles owned and 
operated by Class I motor carriers of 
property in the nation. 


Prepared by the D.T.A. street and high- 
way transport division, the census was 
believed to be the first published cover- 
ing this category of the Class I motor 
carrier industry, according to a D.T.A. 
—_ Continuing, the agency 
said: 

“Statistics used in the report are 
based on analyses of the annual report- 
of-equipment schedules of 2027 Class I 
motor carriers of property (both com- 
mon and contract) reporting to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1950. 
(A Class I motor carrier is defined as 
‘any carrier having gross operating reve- 
nues—including interstate and intra- 
state—of $200,000 or over, annually from 
property motor carrier operations’). 

“The D.T.A. report lists Class I ve- 
hicles by year, model, type of service of 
vehicle, body type, and vehicle weight. 

“The report indicates that Class I mo- 
tor carriers of property in 1950, owned 
114,662 power units (trucks and truck 
tractors) and leased an additional 35,546 
units, accounting for a fleet total of 150,- 
208 power units. 

“Class I carriers in 1950, also owned 
114,041 semi-trailers and 4,958 full trail- 
ers. No information is available on the 
number of trailers leased since carriers 
are not required to report this informa- 
tion to the I.C.C. 

“The report contains seven tables 
which break down the Class I motor car- 
rier equipment by: Number of units 
owned and operated; number of power 
units leased; number of units in various 
regions of the U.S. by body type, age, 
weight, and type of service of equipment. 

“Copies of the ‘Report of Class I Motor 
Vehicles’ are available at the D.T.A. in- 
formation office, room 4217, I.C.C. Build- 
ing, Twelfth and Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C.” 





D.T.A. Gives Preliminary 
Results of 1952 Survey 


Of Vessel Construction 


Administrator Knudson, of the De- 
fense Transport Administration, has 
announced preliminary results of the 
D.T.A.’s 1952 survey of the vessel 
construction totals of harbor and 
inland watercraft of the United 
States. 

The D.T.A. said that questionnaires 


returned by 68 shipyards engaged 
throughout the year in constructing in- 
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land watercraft indicated that 724 ves- 
sels had been constructed in 1952. The 
agency added that 303 vessels were under 
construction and that 778 vessels were 
under contracts with construction due to 
begin in 1953. 

The preliminary totals of vessels ac- 
tually constructed and placed in opera- 
_ tion in 1952 were broken down as fol- 
lows: 84 tugs; 42 towboats; 432 dry cargo 
barges; 145 tank barges; and 21 miscel- 
laneous non-self-propelled vessels. 


John P. Coakley, director of D.T.A.’s 
inland water transport division, said: 


“Although the production target goal 
of some 1,000 vessels had been set earlier 
in the year for additions to the inland 
waterway fleet, shortages of materials 
cut back the actual production to 724 
units. However, we are still hopeful that 


for the four-year period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, and extending through De- 
cember 31, 1953, we shall see the full 
D.T.A. expansion goal of 3,923 vessels 
realized.” 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, 
in a statement on the steel supply situa- 
tion, said that shipments of steel from 
the mills to shipbuilders totaled 649,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1952. It 
said that that amount was “9,000 tons 
more than a year ago and 1.4 per cent 
of the total shipments.” 

The institute also said that the build- 
ers of pipe lines, among others, although 
getting less steel than a year earlier, 
obtained higher percentages of the total 
than in the first three quarters of 1951. 

Shipments for railroad use fell from 
almost 4.5 million tons to about 2.8 mil- 
lion tons, the institute said. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD NEWS 





C.A.A. Administrator Says 1952 Is Biggest 
And Safest Year in Civil Aviation Annals 


Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Says Rate 


Of Passenger Fatality in Domestic Air Operations in 1952 Was 


Equal to Record of Railroads in 1951. 


Civil aviation neared the end of 
1952 with the year promising to be 
the industry’s biggest and safest in 
history, Charles F. Horne, Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, said in a 
year-end statement. 

“More than 27 million passengers were 
carried more than 15.4 billion passenger 
miles by domestic and international 
scheduled airlines of the United States, 
increases of 9 and 17 per cent over last 
year, while number of aircraft accidents 
resulting in passenger fatalities dropped 
from 10 to 5” said he. “The passenger 
fatality rate per 100 million passenger 
miles—standard measurement for trans- 
portation safety—went down from 1.3 to 
0.9 for domestic and international opera- 
tions combined. For domestic operations 
only, the 1952 estimated rate is down 
from 1.3 to 0.4, which is equal to the 
record of the railroads in 1951. (Estimates 
were made by C.A.A. on the basis of 
actual Civil Aeronautics Board data for 
the first nine months of 1952.) 


“Business and agricultural flying con- 
tinued to increase, one indication being 
the manufacture in 1952 of 2,600 aircraft 
seating three, four and five people, 
against 1,661 such planes made in 1951. 


“Filot certificate issuances, however, 
showed declines reflecting the curtail- 
ment of veterans’ training. Number of 
student pilot tickets issued was down 
from 45,003 to an estimated 31,000, and 
private pilot licenses from 23,075 to ap- 
proximately 15,700. 


“An outstanding advance in the field of 
air navigation aids was made, with the 
opening in mid-year of 45,000 miles of 
very high frequency airways. Known as 
‘Victor’ airways, they are based on the 


Air Programs Reviewed. 


use of ‘omniranges,’ spaced approxi- 
mately 100 miles apart. ‘Omniranges’ are 
radio stations which transmit course sig- 
nals in all directions of the compass, 
thereby providing much greater utility 
than the older four-course ranges. 


“Collaboration with the air defense 
program was extended to include provi- 
sion of aircraft movement information 
service by 11 C.A.A. air route traffic con- 
trol centers, at Boston, Atlanta, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Great Falls, Seattle, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Washington, New York 
and Albuquerque. 


“Under the federal-aid airport pro- 
gram, the C.A.A. entered into grant 
agreements with communities for work 
at 82 locations, involving $20,706,000 in 
federal funds, plus matching local 
amounts. Projects were physically com- 
pleted during the year at 120 locations 
with the help of $36,561,000 in federal 
funds. Activity in 1952 brought the 
total for the 6% years of the program 
to 1,945 projects physically completed at 
1,070 airports, with $133,216,000 in fed- 
eral-aid funds. 


“Helicopters came into increasing 
civilian use, as the 8-passenger Sikorsky 
helicopter was certificated by C.A.A. and 
put into mail services by Los Angeles 
Airways, preparatory to passenger serv- 
ice, and New York Airways inaugurated 
scheduled helicopter service for that 
metropolitan area. 


“To prepare for the use of jet power 
in civil aviation, the administrator ap- 
pointed a team of C.A.A. specialists to 
study all phases of the problem and 
evaluate the fundamental features of 
jet transport designs at the earliest 
practicable stage of such projects. 

“Two important steps to make the air- 
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plane a better neighbor of the commu- 
nities it serves were the report of the 
President’s Airport Commission, headed 
by General James Doolittle, with the ad- 
ministrator and Dr. Jerome Hunsaker 
as members; and the establishment by 
the administrator of the National Avia- 
tion Noise Reduction Committee. 

“Other constructive C.A.A. acitvities 
included a series of approximately 170 
pilot safety forums, where airmen dis- 
cussed means of preventing accidents in 
personal flying, and the First Aviation 
Education Leadership Institute, attended 
by community leaders from all parts of 
the nation. 

“C.A.A. international activities con- 
tinued at a high level, one new and 
significant development being establish- 
ment of a hemisphere headquarters in 
Panama City for technical assistance to 
civil aviation. Missions operated in 
Greece, Turkey, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Equador and Panama, and hun- 
dreds of foreign visitors came to the 
United States for consultation or study 
under C.A.A. auspices.” 





C.A.B. Clarifies Issues 
In Its Air Fare Probe 


In order to clarify the issues in a 
general investigation of a passenger fare 
increase of one dollar a ticket, and the 
charging of first-class fares on coach 
flights, now being collected by air lines, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has issued 
an order in No. 5509, General Passenger 
Fare Investigation, amending the issues 
in that proceeding to read as follows: 

“A. Is the general fare level of do- 
mestic fares (standard and tourist) now 
existing just and reasonable and, if not, 
what percentage increases or decreases 
on an overall basis should be permitted 
or prescribed? 

“B. 1) Does a general policy of con- 
structing fares so that the rate per 
mile varies with length of passenger trip 
result in fares which are unjust or un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial, or otherwise unlawful? 2) Does 
a general policy of constructing fares 
so that the rate per mile does not vary 
with length of passenger trip result in 
fares which are unjust or unreasonable, 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, or 
otherwise unlawful? 

“C. Does the dollar per ticket increase 
result in fares which are unjust and un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential or unduly 
prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful? And 
if found to be unlawful, what changes in 
such fares should be permitted or pre- 
scribed therein and how should such 
changes, if any, be effected? 


“D. Is the charging of first-class fares 
on segments of flights designated and 
operated as coach flights unjust or un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential or pre- 
judicial, unjustly discriminatory, or 
otherwise unlawful? And if found to be 
unlawful, what changes in such fares 
should be permitted or prescribed there- 
in and how should such changes, if any, 
be effected.” 


The board said that, due to the fact 
that, during the pendency of the pro- 
ceeding, the carriers were collecting the 
one dollar a ticket increase which was 
the subject of investigation, and the 
further fact that, unless a decision could 
be rendered with reasonable expedition, 
the increase would have to be decided on 
a stale record, it believed the proceeding 
should be expedited to such an extent 
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that decision could be reached within a 


year. 

To facilitate such expeditious proceed- 
ing, said the board, it was necessary sub- 
stantially to limit the issues. It also 
refused to consolidated No. 5608, Calif- 
ornia Air Coach Investigation, as re- 
quested by one carrier, because, the 
board said, it would increase the burden 
on the parties to the proceedings who 
were not parties to both, would expand 
the scope of the general investigation, 
and unduly delay the disposition. 

The board clarified two of the issues 
because, it said, it should be in a posi- 
tion to take any corrective action per- 
mitted by the fact if it found that either 
the dollar a ticket increase or the charg- 
ing of first-class fares on coach flights 
was unlawful. 





One-Plane Service Approved 
For T.W.A.-C. & S. Route 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced that it has approved an agree- 
ment between Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
and Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
to provide through one-plane service 
between New York, N.Y., and Houston, 
Tex., by means of interchange of equip- 
ment at Indianapolis, Ind., and/or St. 
Louis, Mo. 

According to the board’s announce- 
ment, the two airlines plan to operate 
the interchange service with Constella- 
tion aircraft owned by T.W.A. and op- 
erated by that carrier from New York 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., to Indianapolis 
and/or St. Louis, at which points the 
equipment will be leased by Chicago & 
Southern and operated by the crews of 
that carrier over its route No. 8 to 
Houston. 

“Flights scheduled via the Indianap- 
olis gateway,” the board said, “will make 
an intermediate stop at Memphis, Tenn., 
and flights moving via the St. Louis 
gateway will operate non-stop from that 
point to Houston. Operation of the in- 
terchange will provide single-plane serv- 
ice between Pittsburgh and Houston and 
Pittsburgh and Memphis, and will pro- 
vide alternative single-plane service be- 
tween the New York-Houston and New 
York-Memphis markets.” 





C.A.B. Names Gorham 


To Carrier Division 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced the appointment of James E. 
Gorham as chief, routes and carrier re- 
lations division. of the Board’s Bureau 
of Air Operations. He succeeds Bernard 
B. Slebos who resigned in November. 


Mr. Gorham came with the Board in 
1947, and has been serving as chief, 
special studies section, accounting and 
Statistics division, of the Bureau of Air 
Operations. His work with the board has 
included analyses and forecasts for route 
and rate cases, and he has represented 
the board in inter-agency negotiations 
on allocations of critical material for new 
carrier aircraft. He directed a major 
part of the staff work on the Board’s 
recent administrative subsidy separa- 
tion reports. 

Mr. Gorham received his A.B. in 
economics from Columbia University in 
1934, and has done graduate work in 
economics. accounting and mathematics 


at American University in Washington, 
D.C. He first entered government serv- 
ice in 1934 with the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation in New York, and 
came to Washington late that year in 
the employment of the Railroad Retire- 
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ment Board. He was with the Office of 
Price Administration from 1942 to 1947, 
serving as price executive in the build- 
ing materials and construction division. 

He is married and has three children, 
and lives in Takoma Park, Md. 


FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD NEWS 





F.M.B. Chairman Reviews Year's Activity, 
Sees Foreign-Flag Competition in 1953 


Says Foreign Ships and Probable Decline in Cargo Will Present 


‘Severe Test’ for American Fleet. 
Flag Passenger Competition. 


A. W. Gatov, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, and Maritime 
Administrator, in a year-end state- 
ment, summarized the government’s 
activities in 1952 in connection with 
the merchant marine, under the 
various shipping acts, which he said 
were aimed at maintaining a mer- 
chant marine capable of promoting 
our foreign commerce and a ship- 
building industry capable of meet- 
ing initial military demands in the 
event of emergency. 


Looking ahead to 1953, Mr. Gatov saw 
increased competition from foreign-flag 
dry-cargo ships, and foreign-flag pas- 
senger liners, saying the country must 
rely on the “ingenuity and experience” 
of private U.S. operators to meet the test. 

The text of his statement follows: 

“It has been our traditional policy 
that the United States merchant marine 
shall be privately owned and operated; 
like any other private industry, its main- 
tenance and development are dependent 
upon its financial success. Faced with 
a tremendous increase in foreign-flag 
tonnage, and foreign-flag merchant ship 
construction programs that hit a post- 
war peak, the United States merchant 
marine was presented in 1952 with its 
greatest post-war challenge. 

“During 1952, our merchant marine 
continued to meet successfully its heavy 
responsibilities in the national defense 
effort, by providing the ocean transpor- 
tation services necessary for our mili- 
tary operations in Korea, our mobiliza- 
tion and stockpiling program at home, 
and our foreign aid program for free 
nations abroad. Despite the continued 
movement of military and government-~ 
controlled cargoes, foreign-flag carriers 
made substantial inroads into the com- 
mercial cargo movement. Many United 
States-flag operators were beginning to 
encounter difficulty in acquiring suffi- 
cient cargoes, and some privately owned 
ships were in idle status or laid-up dur- 
ing the year because of insufficient cargo 
offerings. 

“We may ask whether we are once 
again approaching the crossroads in our 
maritime program, confronted with the 


Sees ‘More Substantial’ Foreign- 
Pays Tribute to Vice Admiral Cochrane. 


alternatives of maintaining and promot- 
ing a well-balanced and efficient Ameri- 
can merchant marine or of_once again 
allowing our merchant marine to become 
decadent, incapable of maintenance and 
reproduction, and unable to meet its 
responsibilities in promoting our for- 
eign commerce and national defense. 
The Federal Maritime Board and the 
Maritime Administration, being charged 
by our various shipping acts with the 
duty of achieving the first alternative, 
have attempted during the past year 
to further a program which will insure 
the maintenance of a healthy domestic 
shipbuilding industry and an adequate 
and well-balanced merchant marine. 
This program has the dual purpose of 
maintaining a merchant marine capable 
of promoting our foreign commerce and 
of maintaining and promoting a mer- 
chant marine and shipbuilding industry 
of a size and efficiency capable of meet- 
ing initial military demands in the event 
of emergency. 


Reserve Fleet Status 


“During the years 1950 and 1951, sev- 
eral hundred ships were withdrawn from 
the government’s reserve fleet to meet 
extraordinary requirements for vessels 
to supply our military needs in Korea 
and to carry cargoes for our foreign aid 
programs. One of the most notable 
developments of the past year has been 
the decline in the number of govern- 
ment-owned ships in operation. At the 
peak of its operations, early in 1952, the 
National Shipping Authority, established 
in 1951 to direct the operations of gov- 
ernment-owned vessels, had placed 541 
ships in active service from the reserve 
fleet. These were mostly Libertys and 
were operated by private shipping com- 
panies as agents of the Government. 
They were engaged primarily in the 
hauling of grain and coal to European 
and southwestern Asian countries. The 
N.S.A. continued to supply ships for mili- 
tary and national defense purposes. 
During 1952, a total of 4,733,598 tons of 
export cargoes were delivered by the fleet 
of the N.S.A. 

“Government-owned vessels, however, 
were used only to augment the work of 
our privately owned merchant marine 
and were not intended to compete with 
privately owned, United States-flag ves- 
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sels. When commercial shipping re- 
quirements commenced to decline 
sharply early in 1952 and privately owned 
ships became available, the government- 
owned vessels were returned to inactive 
status. From a peak of 541 vessels in 
operation under general agency agree- 
ments on March 28, 1952, N.S.A. opera- 
tions had declined to 108 vessels by De- 
cémber 1, 1952. All of the vessels remain- 
ing in active operation were assigned 
to the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice. 

“One of the major accomplishments 
during 1952 was the progress made in 
domestic shipbuilding. Mindful of the 
inadequate condition of our shipbuild- 
ing industry preceding the first and sec- 
ond World Wars, one of our basic ob- 
jectives is the maintenance of a high- 
level, domestic shipbuilding industry, so 
that the United States will not lose the 
vital know-how essential for the rapid 
expansion of our merchant and naval 
fleets in times of war. Domestic ship 
construction during 1952 had been 
marked by three significant events: (1) 
the delivery of the ‘United States’; (2) 
the successful completion of a part of 
our Mariner shipbuilding program; and 
(3) the progress in tanker construction 
by private industry. 

“The delivery of the ‘United States’ 
was an historic Maritime achievement. 
On her maiden voyage, the vessel 
brought back to the United States for 
the first time in a century the blue 
ribbon for speed of passenger vessels. 
Although the actual maximum speed of 
the ‘United States, along with many 
other features, remains classified, it was 
revealed that she had traveled at an 
average of 35.56 knots. The morale and 
prestige factors attending this vessel will 
continue to pay substantial dividends 
in the maritime progress of this nation. 
More important, however, is the fact that 
the ‘United States’ is a substantial addi- 
tion to our presently inadequate fleet 
of passenger vessels, and that she is 
capable of transporting approximately 
14,000 troops at high speeds to any port 
in the world. 

“Of the thirty-five vessels in the 
Mariner shipbuilding program, fourteen 
have now been launched, and six have 
been delivered. ‘These 13,000 tons, 20- 
knot ships, were designed to serve under 
conditions of modern warfare with a 
maximum assurance of safety. In addi- 
tion, however, they incorporate the most 
advanced design and modern technologi- 
cal improvements, and they can serve 
as replacements for the vessels of our 
present merchant fleet which in a few 
years will become obsolete. Consider- 
able progress has been made by the 
Maritime Administration in working out 
a program for the sale of these vessels 
to private United States-flag operators, 
and a number of operators have ex- 
pressed their interest in acquiring them. 

“In addition to the government-spon- 
sored Mariner shipbuilding program, 
there has been significant progress in 
the construction of tankers by private 
industry. Aided by the granting of cer- 
tificates of necessity, and by our policy 
of allowing the transfer of older ton- 
nage, approximately sixty tankers are 
now under construction or on order. 

“The Federal Maritime Board has an- 
nounced its final decision on the redeter- 
mined price for the passenger vessels the 


‘Independence’ and ‘Constitution.’ This 
decision followed a review of new evi- 
dence. The board made a trip to the 
Wilton-Fijenoord shipyard at Schiedam, 
Netherlands, together with. representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office 
and the Department of Justice, to ex- 
amine part of the evidence. This deci- 
sion, in addition to other studies by 
the Maritime Administration and by a 
subcommittee of the House merchant 
marine and fisheries committee, can be 
expected to have an important bearing 
on United States-flag operators con- 
templating new ship construction under 
our construction-differential subsidy pro- 
gram. 


Subsidy Program 


“A most important part of our re- 
sponsibilities is the successful adminis- 
tration of the operating-differential sub- 
sidy program. The Federal Maritime 
Board, after an exhaustive examination 
of the evidence, reaffirmed subsidies in 
five cases where subsidy had originally 
been approved by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Operating subsidy .contracts were 
also approved with two additional op- 
erators, bringing to fifteen the total 
number of subsidized lines. The newly 
subsidized companies will operate in the 
Pacific trade and will serve to meet the 
substantially increasing foreign-flag 
competition in that trade. Numerous 
operating-differential subsidy rates were 
approved, thus bringing the Govern- 
ment’s contractual obligations more 
nearly on a current level. 

“A study was completed by the Mari- 
time Administration, at the request of 
the President of the United States, con- 
cerning tax benefits to the Merchant 
Marine in relation to the over-all sub- 
sidy program. This report, embodying 
important research into the problem of 
maintaining and promoting an adequate 
Merchant Marine, was transmitted to 
the President on November 14, 1952. 


Dollar Line Settlement 


“A settlement was reached between the 
Department of Justice and the Dollar 
Shipping interests over ownership of the 
stock of the American President Lines, 
Ltd. Thus, the government has divested 
itself of ship line ownership, with the 
stock being sold under competitive bid- 
ding to private interests for approxi- 
mately 18 million dollars. By the terms 
of the settlement, half of the proceeds 
from the sale were paid to the govern- 
ment. This was the only shipping line 
in which the majority of the stock was 
owned by the government; sale of this 
stock had been attempted several years 
ago, but was prevented by the contro- 
versy over ownership. When litigation 
concerning the ownership of the stock 
began in 1945, only $8,250,000 had been 
offered by the highest bidder for the 
entire stock in dispute. 


“Several regulatory cases were decided 
by the Federal Maritime Board, and a 
board investigation was instituted with 
respect to the dual-rate-exclusive-pa- 
tronage contract system employed by 
conferences registered with the Board. 


“A summary of our activities would not 
be complete without a tribute to Vice 
Admiral E. L. Cochrane, who resigned 
from his post as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministrator on October 1 to return_to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing. Admiral Cochrane was the first 
permanent chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Adminis- 
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trator, and much of the progress made 
during the year may be credited to his 
untiring efforts. 

“Looking ahead to 1953, increased 
competition from foreign-flag operators 
may be expected. The introduction into 
service of many new foreign-flag dry- 
cargo ships and a probable decline in 
cargo offerings will present the Ameri- 
can’ merchant marine with its most 
severe test. The increase of foreign-flaz 
competition in the passenger field may 
be expected to be even more substantiai, 
in view of the many passenger vesse!s 
now being constructed for foreign opera- 
tors. In order to meet these conditions, 
we must rely upon the ingenuity and ex- 
perience of the private United States- 
flag operators and upon the successful 
accomplishment of the policies estab- 
lished by our various shipping acts.” 





Sales Prices on Two Ships 
Accepted by Export Lines 


The American Export Lines, Inc., has 
agreed to accept the final sales prices 
set by the Federal Maritime Board on 
two Export Lines steamships, the “Con- 
stitution” and the “Independence,” 
Chairman A. W. Gatov, of the F.M.B., 
has announced. He said he had been 
informed by J. E. Slater, president of 
American Export Lines, Inc., of the ship- 
ping company’s action. 

“The S.S. ‘Independence’ and SS. 
‘Constitution’ were delivered to Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Inc., on January 11 
and June 7, 1951, and have been engaged 
in the New York-Mediterranean trade 
since that time,” the F.M.B. chairman 
said. “The board’s determination of 
sales price was $14,036,751 in the case of 
the ‘Independence’ and $14,436,956 in the 
case of-the ‘Constitution,’: subject: to a 
slight increase for escalation. 


“The two vessels are 683 feet long, 
26,000 gross tons, have accommodations 
for 1,000 passengers, and are readily 
convertible to transports capable of 
carrying more than 5,000 troops each. 
The ships were built in the Quincy, 
Mass., shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.” 





Ocean Ship Agreements 


The Federal Maritime Board has an- 
nounced approval of the following ship 
conference agreements: 

No. 191-2, between member lines of the 
Java-Pacific Rate Agreement, modify- 
ing the basic agreement by substituting 
designation “Indonesia” for obsolete 
designate “Dutch East Indies,” and by 
removing provision for observance of 
rates fixed by the Java-New York Rate 
Agreement on cargo to U. S. Gulf ports 
transported direct or with transshipment 
at U. S. Pacific Coast ports, among other 
things. 

No. 7877, between United States Lines 
Co. and Davie Transportation Limited, 
covering transportation of canned pine- 
apples and pineapple juice under through 
bills of lading from Hawaiian Islands to 
Montreal, Canada, with transshipment at 
New York. 


Agreements Filed 


The board has also announced the 
filing for approval of the following ship 
conference agreements: 

No. 7820-1, between the member lines 
of the Great Lakes-London and Bor- 
deaux-Hamburg Range Eastbound Conr- 
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ference, medifying basic agreement to 
remove the pert of London from the geo- 
graphical scope thereof and to clarify 
the brokerage provision. As presently in 
effect agreement No. 7820 covers the 
trade from ports of the Great Lakes of 
the United States and Canada, the St. 
Lawrence River, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland to Continental 
ports of Europe within the Bordeaux- 


d Hamburg Range and the port of London. 


No. 7830-1, between the member lines 
of the Great Lakes-London and Bor- 
deaux-Hamburg Range Westbound Con- 
ference, modifying basic agreement to 
remove the port of London from the 
geographical scope thereof. As presently 
in effect agreement No. 7830 covers the 
trade from continental ports of Europe 
within the Bordeaux-Hamburg range and 
the port of London to ports of the Great 
Lakes of the United States and Canada, 
the St. Lawrence River, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 


No. 7848-2, between Reading Company 
and Waterman Steamship Corporation 
modifying basic agreement which pro- 
vides for the granting to Waterman the 
preferential right to use Piers “A” and 
“C” at Port Richmond Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The modification provides 
for the widening of the north bulkhead 
shed of Pier “C” by Reading and for the 
increasing of the monthly minimum 
dockage charge to be paid by Waterman. 


No. 8130, between Maatschappij “Zee- 
transport” N.V. (Oranje Line) and the 
carriers comprising the Fjell Line joint 
service, providing for the creation of a 
conference to be known as the Great 
Lakes-United Kingdom Eastbound Con- 
ference for the establishment and main- 
tenance of agreed rates, charges and 
practices for or in connection with the 
transportation of cargo in the trade from 
ports of the Great Lakes of the United 
States and Canada, the St. Lawrence 
River, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland to United Kingdom ports. 


No. 8130, between Maatschappij “Zee- 
transport” N.V. (Oranje Line) and the 
carriers comprising the Fjell Line joint 
service, providing for the creation of a 
conference to be known as the Great 
Lakes-United Kingdom Eastbound Con- 
ference for the establishment and main- 
tenance of agreed rates, charges and 
practices for or in connection with the 
transportation of cargo in the trade from 
ports of the Great Lakes of the United 
States and Canada, the St. Lawrence 
River, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland to United Kingdom ports. 


No. 8140, between Maatschappij ‘“Zee- 
transport” N.V. (Oranje Line) and the 
carriers comprising the Fjell Line joint 
service, providing for the creation of a 
conference to be known as the Great 
Lakes-United Kingdom Westbound Con- 
ference for the establishment and main- 
tenance of agreed rates, charges and 
practices for or in connection with the 
transportation of cargo in the trade from 
ports in the United Kingdom to ports of 
the Great Lakes of the United States and 
Canada, the St. Lawrence River, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land. 

No. 7854 between Compania Naviera 
Independencia, S. A., (Independence 
Line) and Flota Mercante Grancolombi- 
ana, S.A. covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from 
the Pacific Coast of Central America 
to New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, and 
New York, with transhipment at Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone. 
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High Court Upholds I.C.C. 
In Florida and Montana 


Intrastate Rate Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on December 22 handed down 
an opinion and a per curiam deci- 
sion upholding the Commission in its 
assertion of power under section 13 
of the interstate commerce act to 
require that intrastate freight rates 
be raised to the level of the inter- 
state rates so as to remove undue, 
unreasonable or unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign 
commerce. 


In an opinion written by Justice Bur- 
ton in No. 9, Wilbur C. King, Jerry W. 
Carter and Richard A. Mack, as and 
Constituting the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission, appellants, 
v. United States of America, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. et al., the majority 
of the Supreme Court said: 

“The questions here are: (1) Whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
prescribing intrastate freight rates for 
railroads under section 13(4) of the in- 
terstate commerce act, may give weight 
to deficits in passenger revenue; and (2) 
whether the findings of the Commission 
which are involved in this proceeding 
are sufficient to sustain the rates it has 
prescribed. Our answer to each question 
is in the affirmative.” 

The Supreme Court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the federal district court for the 
northern Florida district. The majority 
opinion bore a notation that “Mr. Jus- 
tice Black is of opinion that the facts 
found by the Commission were not ade- 
quate to support the order and would set 
aside the order on authority of North 
Carolina v. United States, 325 U.S. 507.” 
Justice Douglas wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which Chief Justice Vinson con- 
curred. 

The other case involving intrastate 
freight rates that the Supreme Court 
disposed of on December 22 was No. 
455, Northern Pacific Railways Co., Great 
Northern Railway Co., Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co. et al., 
appellants, v. State of Montana, Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
Montana, et al. The appellants’ juris- 
dictional statement in that case showed 
that the Montana Board of Railroad 
Commissioners had granted increases in 
intrastate freight rates to correspond 
with the increases authorized by the fed- 


. eral Commission as to interstate rates 


in Ex Parte Nos. 162 and 166 but had 
refused to grant an increase in intra- 
state rates to correspond with the one 
authorized by the I.C.C. as to interstate 
rates in Ex Parte No. 168. Acting on a 
complaint filed by the Montana author- 
ities, the federal district court for the 
Montana district found that the Com- 
mission’s order under section 13(4) of 
the act requiring raising of the Montana 
intrastate rates to the interstate level 
was not supported by adequate findings. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled in this case as follows: 

“Per curiam: The judgment is vacated 


§1 


and the case is remanded to the district 
court for further proceedings in the 
light of King v. United States, No. 9, 
October term, 1952, decided this day.” 

Elaborating on its determination that 
the Commission, in prescribing intrastate 
rail freight rates under section 13(4), 
might give weight to deficits in passenger 
revenue, Justice Burton said that the 
Commission in its decision in Ex Parte 
No. 168, Increased Freight Rates, 1948, 
had reviewed “the changing attitudes it 
has adopted concerning the role of pas- 
senger deficits and freight rates.” He 
quoted statements by the Commission on 
that subject, including one that “both 
the freight and passenger services are 
essential, and revenue losses or deficits 
on the one necessarily must be compen- 
sated by earnings on the other if the 
carriers are to continue operations.” 

“In recent years,” wrote Justice Burton, 
“a nationwide passenger deficit has been 
obvious except during the peak of war- 
time passenger traffic. The ratio between 
passenger operating expense and revenue 
has varied in different areas but has been 
uniformly unfavorable to the railroads. 

“Section 15a(2) of the interstate com- 
merce act and the national transporta- 
tion policy of 1940 reflect this broad 
concept of the unity of the nation’s 
transportation system. They direct the 
Commission to consider, among other 
things, the need, in the public interest, of 
adequate and efficient railway transpor- 
tation service and the need of revenues 
sufficient to sustain such service. It per- 
meates such general revenue proceedings 
as Ex Parte Nos. 162 and 166... It leaves 
no ground for a claim that the Commis- 
sion may not give weight to passenger 
revenue deficits in prescribing interstate 
freight rates to meet over-all revenue 
needs... 

“The question remains whether that 
Commission may give weight to deficits 
in passenger revenue (either interstate 
or intrastate) when prescribing intra- 
state freight rates under section 13(4). 
It is conceivable that some considera- 
tions properly given weight by the Com- 
mission in prescribing interstate freight 
rates in a general revenue proceeding 
might not be applicable equally to trans- 
portation within a particular state. 

“In the instant case, however, there is 
no showing that the character of operat- 
ing conditions in Florida intrastate pas- 
senger traffic differs substantially from 
that of interstate passenger operations 
in the southern territory generally. On 
the contrary, the Commission observes 
that— 

“Increased passenger deficits, by rea- 
son of the continuing rise in operating 
expenses and the growing use of other 
forms of transportation, is a condition 
bearing alike upon intrastate and inter- 
state rates. There is here no claim or 
showing that the passenger deficits of 
the respondents do not result from intra- 
state as well as interstate operations...” 

Justice Burton said that in the instant 
case there was no evidence that would 
require the Commission to treat the 
Florida intrastate rates differently from 
interstate rates in southern territory. 
Instead, he said, there were findings that 
it would cause unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce in Florida 
if the intrastate freight rates were not 
increased so as to reflect the same in- 
crease aS was applied by the Commission 
to like interstate traffic in southern ter- 
ritory. 

“We conclude that there is no reason 
why the Commission may not give 
weight to passenger deficits in prescrib- 
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ing the intrastate freight rates in Flor- 
ida, as it does in prescribing interstate 
freight rates for the southern territory,” 
he said. 


Dissenting Opinion 

In his dissenting opinion, to which 
Chief Justice Vinson subscribed, Justice 
Douglas said, in part: 

“The Court has taken an unprece- 
dented and, in my view, an unwarranted 
step in enlarging the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
upholds the power of the Commission to 
raise intrastate freight rates, not be- 
cause they favor intrastate over inter- 
state commer:ze, not because they fail 
to yield their fair share of the carriers’ 
revenue, but because the carriers’ inter- 
state passenger operations are losing 
money... 

“In this case there is no rational re- 
lation between intrastate freight rates 
and interstate passenger operations. The 
present level of freight rates in Florida 
neither hampers nor obstructs the free 
flow of interstate passenger transpor- 
tation. They do not affect its quantity 
nor flow. There is, therefore, no basis 
for a finding of discrimination against 
interstate commerce... 

“The action of the Commission is a 
serious invasion of state sovereignty. 
The federal agency can now take over 
the rate-making function, heretofore 
exercised by the states, whenever any 
part of the interstate operation, no mat- 
ter how remote from or unrelated to 
the intrastate rate, is producing a def- 
icit.” 


Cloud on Title to Bus Line 


Rights Removed by Decree 


The federal district court for the 
Rhode Island district has determined, in 
a suit filed by the New England Grey- 
hound Lines, that a cloud exists on the 
title of the plaintiff to a sepcified certifi- 
cate granted it by Rhode Island author- 
_ and has decreed removal of such 
cloud. 


Involved in the litigation was a certifi- 
cate granted to New England Greyhound 
by Public Utilities Administrator Ken- 
nelly, of Rhode Island, after consulta- 
tion with the attorney general of the 
state, covering bus operating rights be- 
tween Providence and Westerly, R.I., ac- 
quired by purchase from William J. Fos- 
ter, dba Rhode Island Coach Lines, in- 
tervener in support of the plaintiff in 
the district court case, Civil Action No. 
1291. Named defendants in the complaint 
were States Attorney General Powers and 
Public Utilities Administrator Kennelly. 

According to the complaint. the pur- 
chase of the Foster rights by New Eng- 
land Greyhound was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Subse- 
quently, the Rhode Island division of 
public utilities disapproved transfer of 
the intrastate rights from Foster to New 
England Greyhound, on the ground that 
a provision of the state constitution and 
a provision of state law prohibited the 
holding of an intrastate certificate by a 
corporation not specially chartered by an 
act of the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly. A bill to create a _ specially 
chartered corporation to receive the cer- 


tificate sold by Foster failed of passage 
in that legislature. 

Ultimately, the state division of public 
utilities, acting on advice from the states 
attorney general, approved the certificate 
transfer “in view of the emergency which 
would exist in the event of the immedi- 
ate discontinuation of service between 
Providence, Westerly, and certain inter- 
mediate points.” Neither the opinion of 
the attorney general nor the order of 
the public utilities division, however, 
admitted that the pertinent provisions 
of the state constitution and state law 
were superseded by the report and order 
of the I.C.C.. The plaintiff and inter- 
venor contended that, in this situation, 
there was a cloud on the title of New 
England Greyhound to the certificate 
acquired from Foster. 


Lincoln, Neb., Anti-Trust 
Suit Against Railroads 
And Others Is Dismissed 


On motions of the defendants, 
and of the Department of Justice, 
in the government’s anti-trust suit 
against western railroads, and others 
in the federal district court at Lin- 
coln, Neb., for dismissal of the suit 
“without prejudice,” District Judge 
John W. Delehant entered an order 
dismissing the suit against all de- 
fendants (T.W., Dec. 13, p. 60). 


Attorney General James P. McGran- 
ery announced dismissal of the suit 
December 19. He said passage of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle act, relieving common 
carriers from operation of the anti-trust 
laws in entering into and carrying out. 
agreements for joint action on rates and 
related matters if the agreements were 
approved by the Commission, and ap- 
proval by the Commission of such agree- 
ments, had rendered the rate-making 
agreements, organizations and proce- 
dures of the carriers “immune from the 
anti-trust laws.” Those activities, he 
said, were the “heart of the Lincoln 
case.” 

The railroads first filed a motion for 
dismissal, without prejudice. They as- 
serted that the Reed-Bulwinkle act, now 
section 5a of the interstate commerce 
act, placed on the statute books since 
institution of the government’s suit in 
1944, had relieved the defendants from 
operation of the anti-trust laws in respect 
of the rate activities about which the 
government complained. They also noted 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had dismissed a complaint dock- 
eted in its October, 1950, term as No. 10, 
Original, State of Georgia v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., et al. 

The railroads also called attention 
to a memorandum opinion of September 
27, 1945, of the district court at Lincoln, 
Neb., in the suit there, in which the 
court referred to the Georgia case in the 
U.S. Supreme Court and said that “its 
objects and the basic averments on 
which it is grounded are so strikingly 
comparable to those of the complaint 
before this court that the action in it 
of the Supreme Court is compellingly 
persuasive, if not absolutely controlling 
in the present instance.” 

After the railroads had filed their 
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motion, government attorneys filed a 
similar motion to dismiss, without prej:- 
dice, and Judge Delehant entered the 
dismissal order. 

The text of the announcement mace 
by the Department of Justice follows: 

“Attorney General James P. McGran- 
ery announced today that U.S. District 
Judge John W. Delehant, of Lincoln, 
Neb., had entered an order dismissing, 
without prejudice, the anti-trust case 
against 47 western railroads, the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives, 
the Association of American Railroads, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb, & Co., 
and certain individuals. 

“The court’s action was based on a 
motion by the railroads to dismiss 
without prejudice and a like motion by 
the government to dismiss without 
prejudice as to all the defendants. 
Neither motion was opposed by any of 
the parties to the action. 

“The Attorney General pointed out 
that the passage of the Reed-Bulwinkle 
act, and the approval under that act, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of rate-making agreements, organiza- 
tions and procedures of common carriers, 
rendered such activities immune from 
the anti-trust laws. These activities 
were the heart of the Lincoln case. 


“The Attorney General emphasized 
that the government does not intend to 
slacken its interest in and attention to 
possible anti-trust law violations by rail- 
roads with respect to conduct which. has 
not been approved and immunized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Truck Line’s Declaratory 
Judgment Plea Viewed as 
Premature by High Court 


Reversal of a decision of the US. 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit was ordered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, December 
22, in an opinion delivered by Jus- 
tice Jackson in No. 44, Public Service 
Commission of Utah, Hal S. Bennett 
et al., petitioners, v. Wycoff Co., In- 
corporated, a Corporation. Justice 
Douglas wrote a dissenting opinion. 


Justice Jackson said that the com- 
plaint, as filed by the Wycoff company 
in federal district court, sought two kinds 
of relief: (1) A declaratory judgment 
that complainant’s carriage of motion 
picture film and newsreels between points 
in Utah constituted interstate commerce, 
and (2) that the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Utah and its members be forever 
enjoined from interfering with such 
transportation over routes authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He said that the state commission con- 
tended that Wycoff’s transportation be- 
tween points in Utah was nothing more 
than intrastate commerce, but that they 
denied attempting, threatening or in- 
tending to interfere with or burden inter- 
state commerce. 


“The district court, after trial, sus- 
tained the contention of the (Utah) com- 
mission and dismissed the complaint,” 
said Justice Jackson. “The Court of Ap- 
peals considered only ‘whether the in- 
trastate transportations are nonetheless 
integral parts of interstate commerce.’ It 
held the evidence to warrant an affirma- 
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tive answer, reversed the judgment of 
the district court and ordered further 
proceedings in conformity with that 
view.” 

Justice Jackson wrote that the Wycoff 
company did not request an adjudication 
that it had a right to do, or to have, any- 
thing in particular. 

“It does not ask a judgment that the 
(state) commission is without power to 
enter any specific order or take any con- 
crete regulatory step,” he continued. “It 
seeks simply to establish that, as pres- 
ently conducted, respondent’s carriage of 
goods between points within as well as 
without Utah is all interstate commerce. 
One naturally asks, so what? To that 
ultimate question no answer is sought. 

“A multitude of rights and immunities 
may be predicated upon the premise that 
a business consists of interstate com- 
merce. What are the specific ones in con- 
troversy? The record is silent and coun- 
sel little more articulate. We may surmise 
that the purpose to be served by a declar- 
atory judgment is ultimately the same 
as respondent’s explanation of the pur- 
poses of the injunction it originally asked, 
which is ‘to guard against the possibility 
that said commission would attempt to 
prevent respondent from operating under 
its certificate from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“In this connection, Wycoff Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, 227 P. 2d 323 

(1951) is brought to our attention. From 
this it appears that respondent and its 
predecessors in interest long made it a 
practice to obtain from the Utah commis- 
sion certificates to authorize this carriage 
of film commodities between points in 
Utah. But the Supreme Court of Utah, 
in the cited case, sustained the os 
sion in denying such an application upon) 


a finding that the field already was ade-” 


quately served . . . We may conjecture 
that respondent fears some form of ad- 
ministrative or judicial action to prohibit 
its service on routes wholly within the 
state without the commission’s leave. 
What respondent asks is that it win any 
such case before it is commenced. Even 
if respondent is engaged solely in inter- 
state commerce, we cannot say that there 
is nothing whatever that the state may 
require... 


“... This dispute has not matured to 
a point where we can see what, if any, 
concrete controversy will develop. It is 
much like asking a declaration that the 
state has no. power to enact legislation 
that may be under consideration but has 
not yet shaped up into an enactment. 
. . . If and when the state commission 
takes some action that raises an issue 


of its power, some further declaration! ‘4 


would be necessary to any complete re- 
lief. The 
the controversy... Vv 


“. .. It would not be tolerable, for 
example, that declaratory judgments 
establish that an enterprise is not in 
interstate commerce in order to forestall 
proceedings by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or many agencies that are 
authorized to try and decide such an 
issue in the first instance . . . Respon- 
sibility for effective functioning of the 
administrative process can not be thus 
transferred from the bodies in which 
Congress has placed it to the courts .. .” 


In his dissenting opinion, Justice Doug- 
las said that Utah was endeavoring to 
make respondent (Wycoff) obtain a per- 
mit to do an interstate business for which 
the respondent already held a federal 
permit, “under threat. that unless he ob- 


proposed decree cannot end , 


tain a Utah permit, Utah will stop him 
from conducting the interstate business.” 

“That,” said Justice Douglas, “is an 
attempt to regulate in a field pre-empted 


by the Congress under the motor carrier 
act ... That kind of regulation is pre- 
cluded by our decision in Buck v. Kuy- 
kendall, 267 U.S. 307...” 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 





New Water Resource Project Evaluation 
Procedure Recommended by House Group 


Subcommittee on Study of Civil Works Expresses Dissatisfaction 
With Methods Used by Army Corps of Engineers and Other Federal 
Agencies in ‘Justifying’ Projects and in Allocating Their Costs. 


A subcommittee of the House com- 
mittee on public works has shown 
dissatisfaction with methods em- 
ployed by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Reclamation and certain 
other federal agencies in computing 
the ratios of benefits to costs with 
respect to proposed water resource 
developments and in allocating the 
costs of such projects. 


“Tn two reports, one on the subject of 
economic evaluation of federal water 


resource development projects, the other, 


on the subject of allocation of costs of 
such projects, the House public works 
committee’s subcommittee to study civil 
works recommended action it regarded 
as desirable to correct the federal agency 
practices to which it objected. 


A few days earlier, the subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Jones, of Alabama, issued reports in 
which it voiced disapproval of certain 
activities of the Army Corps of Engineers 
in connection with river-and-harbor and 
flood control projects and recommended 
discontinuance of authorizations for ex- 
amination and survey for flood control 
by the Department of Agriculture 
paralleling authorization of the Corps of 
.Engineers (T.W., Dec. 20, p. 35). 


* The new reports on “economic evalu- 
ation” and “allocation of costs” of water 
resource development projects were is- 
sued as “House commitee prints” Nos. 
24 and 23, respectively, Eighty-second 


Congress, Second session. 


‘Faultiness’ in Economic Evaluation 


In its report on the civil functions 
program of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the subcommittee announced it 
was preparing a separate report on the 
question of economic justification of 
water resource development projects 
(those for navigation, flood control, 
hydro-electric power, and/or a combina- 
tion of those purposes). There the sub- 
committee stated that “the faultiness of 
present practices in economic evaluation 
is apparent when it is stated that a num- 
ber of the authorized projects recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers as 
economically justified will never be built.” 

The Jones subcommittee, in its sep- 


arate report on economic evaluation, said 
at the outset that in the making of such 
evaluations “usually costs and benefits 
are reduced to dollar equivalents and 
expressed as a ratio of benefits to costs.” 
It added that if that figure was “in ex- 
cess of unity” it was usually considered 
that the project was economically justi- 
fied. 


“Notwithstanding the importance of 
this element,” the report continued, “it 
appears that the pertinent law is not 
particularly specific and that the prac- 
tices of the agencies are far from uni- 
form. Under present procedures one 
agency might find a favorable benefit- 
cost ratio while a second examining the 
same proposal would come to an adverse 
finding. Such a situation leads to the 
bargaining on the part of local interests 
with the federal agencies and leaves 
Congress not only in a poor position to 
compare one project with the second but, 
more importantly, in a poor position to 
understand the true economic merits of 
a single project. 

“There appear to be only two provi- 
sions of law that bear directly upon the 
subject. One of these (is) .. . section 1 
of the flood control act approved June 
22, 1936 . . . The second provision ap- 
pears in section 9(a) of the reclamation 
project act approved August 4, 1939... 


“Both of these pieces of legislation are 
quite general and leave completely to the 
discretion of the administrative agencies 
the determination of what constitutes a 
benefit, how its monetary value should 
be determined, what amortization period 
should be used for structures, and what 
interest rates should be considered ap- 
plicable in financing. . .” 


Valuation Procedures 

In a discussion of the project valua- 
tion procedures currently in use, the 
subcommittee said: - 

“The standard economic evaluation of 
a project consists of a comparison of 
the benefits and the costs as determined 
by the agency concerned. Benefits are 
the value of the goods and services 
created or saved by the project. The 
costs are the value of the goods and 
services used in establishing the project 
and in realizing the benefits. Benefits 
and costs are divided into two cate- 
gories: (1) The tangible benefits and 


costs, those which are measured. in 
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monetary terms, and (2) © intangible 
benefits and costs, those which are not 
measured in monetary terms.” 

Different standards for measuring 
costs and benefits were used by different 
agencies, the subcommittee found. It 
referred to a tabulation which, it said, 
indicated that “the same project analyzed 
by the Corps of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior could have benefit- 
cost ratios, considering capital costs 
only, of considerable difference.” 

With respect to inland waterway and 
harbor projects, the subcommittee said 
that, in estimating benefits from naviga- 
tion and the associated costs of naviga- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Federal Power Commission either 
obtained estimates from the Corps of 
Engineers or, when necessary, made 
their own estimates using the same 
method, and that “the agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture usually do 
not evaluate navigation benefits in 
monetary terms.” (In an earlier report 
the subcommittee said that 38 principal 
agencies of the executive branch were 
directly responsible in varying degrees 
for water-resource development and 
utilization.) 


Types of Inland Waterway Benefits 


“The Corps of Engineers,’ said the 
subcommittee, “recognizes five types of 
direct benefits resulting from the de- 
velopment of inland waterways: 

“(1) Benefits accrue to businesses that 
reduce their shipping costs by using the 
waterway instead of a more expensive 
alternative method of transportation. 
The benefits credited to the project are 
equal to the savings to the shipper. 

““(2) If the development of a resource 
has previously been blocked by isolation 
or by the high rates of other types of 
carriers, benefits will result if the de- 
velopment is made possible by the water- 
way. In measuring the benefits, a hypo- 
thetical rate at which development would 
be possible is established. The benefit 
is the difference between the hypotheti- 
cal rate and the actual rate by waterway. 

“(3) Benefits may result from improve- 
ments on existing waterways which lower 
operating costs. The benefits are equal 
to the number of units (such as ton- 
miles or ship-transits) multiplied by the 
average saving per unit. 

“(4) the construction of a project that 
connects with an existing waterway may 
attract existing traffic or develop new 
movements for the longer haul. The 
benefits are the estimated savings of the 
complete waterway movement. All of the 
savings are assigned to the new water- 
way. 

“(5) In some cases, a new project will 
divert traffic from an existing water- 
way. The only benefits credited to the 
new project are the additional savings 
that its use makes possible. 

“All of the benefits have the assump- 
tion that the savings on the waterway 
are passed on from the operator to the 
shipper and from the shipper to the con- 
sumer. In measuring benefits from water- 
ways, the corps recognizes that competing 
carriers may reduce their rates; in most 
cases, however, the corps believes that it 
is impractical to predict the extent and 
effect of the rate cutting. 


“The associated costs of a navigation 
project are the investment and operat- 
ing costs of the ship owner. The corps 
assumes that the rates he charges will 
cover these costs. Since the benefit is 
the difference between the rate by the 
cheapest available alternative and the 
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rate by the waterway, the associated costs 
are accounted for in the computing of 
the benefit. 

“The benefits from the construction 
and improvement of deep-water harbors 
are the savings to operators and ship- 
pers. Usually the method of measure- 
ment is the same as for inland water- 
ways. In some cases, however, the corps 
believes that harbor improvements will 
yield large benefits which are difficult 
to measure monetarily, but which it con- 
siders outweigh the project costs. In 
such cases, no attempt is made to meas- 
ure the benefjts quantitatively .. .” 

To illustrate different ways in which 
economic justification of water resource 
projects was determined, the subcom- 
mittee reviewed reports made on a num- 
ber of specific projects. In discussion of 
a survey of a proposed dredging project 
at Belhaven Harbor, N.C., 130 miles 
south of Norfolk, Va., the subcommittee 
said that “a direct expenditure of $6,463 
has been made for a report recommend- 
ing a project estimated to cost $13,500.” 

Another project discussed by the Jones 
subcommittee was a proposed improve- 
ment of Rice Creek (a tributary of St. 
Johns River), Fla., 52 miles south of 
Jacksonville, to provide a safe, navigable 
waterway (a 12-foot channel) from the 
project channel in St. Johns River to 
the access channel of the Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Corporation. It was shown 
that the Corps of Engineers’ survey re- 
port indicated a benefit-cost ratio of 
3.58, with total annual costs of $6,530 
and with total annual benefits of $23,400, 
including $18,500 as an “annual trans- 
portation saving on 65,000 tons of pulp- 
wood.” The subcommittee said it was 
noted in the report, however, that no 
pulpwood had yet moved. 


‘National Benefit’ Questioned 


“It would seem difficult to make a case 
for national benefits for this project,” 
said the subcommittee. “This is recog- 
nized by the Corps of Engineers in rec- 
ommending that the project not be built 
unless local interests, in this case a single 
corporation, bear one-half of the con- 
struction costs. It appears fairly obvious 
that the present conditions will continue. 
That is, the only commerce on the entire 
waterway is for the benefit of that cor- 
poration. In addition, the corporation 
has not at any time seemed very willing 
to bear even the one-half share of costs 
of construction. The statement that 
there will be a national benefit from any 
transportation savings made possible by 
the project through the passing along 
of such savings to the public will not bear 
close scrutiny.” 

The subcommittee’s “conclusions and 
recommendations” with respect to eco- 
nomic evaluation of projects included the 
following: 

“The subcommittee concludes that one 
of the most important elements for con- 
sideration in connection with any project 
proposal is the economic evaluation. It 
is of the opinion that there is no handy 
formula for measuring the full economic 
worth of a project in a single arithmetic 
expression. It appears that present ef- 
forts to reduce secondary or indirect 
benefits to monetary or other numerical 
evaluations is misleading and, to say the 
least, is self-deceptive on the part of 
those using such methods. A benefit- 
cost, ratio determined from an appraisal 
of estimated direct benefits and all di- 
rect costs necessitated to bring the proj- 
ect into fruition is extremely helpful as 
one measure of the economic merits of 
the proposed project. The establishment 
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of any fixed figure of a ratio with a 
minimum below which a project would 
be assured of rejection and a second level 
above which a project would be assured 
of acceptance appears to place an unwar- 
ranted emphasis on the validity and 
accuracy of such an index. The benefit- 
cost ratio is after all but an estimate and 
can be accepted as only one measure of 
the national and public worth of a proj- 
ect. 


Designation of Costs 


“The subcommittee recommends that 
project proposals submitted to Congress 
by the executive branch include a state- 
ment of project costs. These project 
costs should include all the monetary 
and financial outlay of a program or 
project consisting of the investment costs, 
the operation and maintenance costs, tax 
costs (or, in a Government-owned proj- 
ect, payments in lieu of taxes), and in- 
terest on the unliquidated balancetof the 
reimbursable investment costs and un- 
amortized balance of the nonreimbursa- 
ble investment costs. 

“Investment costs should include ex- 
penditures and payments for any contri- 
butions toward project construction, 
including materials, energy, and supplies; 
postauthorization surveys, plans, and 
designs; labor and supervision; lands, 
easements, rights-of-way, and water 
rights, relocations; damage claims; in- 
terest during construction; maintenance 
during construction; and capital replace- 
ments or additions. 

“Operation and maintenance costs 
should include postconstruction expendi- 
tures and payments for, and contribution 
toward, the procurement of materials, 
energy, supplies, labor, and supervision 
needed to operate a project and to make 
repairs and for minor replacements for 
keeping the project in sound operating 
condition. 

“The réport of project proposal should 
also include a statement of costs reduced 
to an annual basis. Such reduction should 
contemplate amortization of the works 
within their useful life but in any event 
within a period not exceeding 50 years. 
The interest rate used for application 
for federal costs, unless specifically other- 
wise prescribed by law, should approxi- 
mate the long-term rate currently being 
paid by the United States Treasury and 
for non-federal costs should approxi- 
mate the current rate expected to be 
paid by non-federal interests on bonds 
for works of the type involved. The in- 
terest rates to be used should be pre- 
scribed from time to time by administra- 
tive order so that uniform measures will 
be used by all of the federal agencies 
proposing water resource development 
projects. 


Estimate of Benefits 


“As a third element in the economic 
study, the report should include an esti- 
mate of benefits directly attributable to 
each of the purposes for which the 
project is proposed to be authorized. 
These should be expressed as an annual 
monetary value and a comparison of 
them with costs should be expressed as 
a benefit-cost ratio. 

“The presentation should also discuss 
clearly and concisely both indirect or 
secondary and intangible costs and bene- 
fits with such estimate of their monetary 
value as may appear to be reasonably 
realistic and appropriate. 

“In addition to such an over-all study, 
there should be included a statement of 
allocation of costs to the particular pur- 
poses for which the project is proposed 








together with a comparison of pertinent 
allocations to estimated, reasonably ob- 
tainable receipts for vendible or reim- 
bursable features and there should be 
stated a comparison of costs proposed 
to be borne by local interests with bene- 
fits essentially local, including increased 
value of both agricultural lands and non- 
agricultural property. 

“The subcommittee recommends that 
future proposals and reviews of proposals 
for projects include the foregoing de- 
scribed elements of economic evaluation.” 

Cost allocation problems arising in 
connection with federal water resource 
development projects were outlined in 
detail, and with extensive use of tech- 
nical terminology, in the subcommittee’s 
report on allocation of project costs. 
The subcommittee recalled that cost allo- 
cations had not been so difficult some 
years ago when most of the federal gov- 
ernment work in this field consisted of 
“simple, single-purpose projects.” How- 
ever, it continued, in the last 20 years 
the trend had been toward complex, 
multiple-purpose structures. 


Not ‘Simple Arithmetic’ 


“As projects came to include three or 
more purposes such as navigation, flood 
control, irrigation and hydro-electric 
power development features, some of 
which were to be paid for by the general 
taxpayer, and others were to be paid for 
by the immediate beneficiary,” it said, 
“the question of allocation became sig- 
nificant. Today there are many projects 
throughout the country coming into op- 
eration or under construction in which 
the question of allocation of costs is not 
@ matter of simple arithmetic. ... 

“This report is devoted to an examina- 
tion of existing practices and a deter- 
mination of whether there is a need for 
the enunciation of a congressional policy 
for the allocation of costs. 

“The conclusions of the subcommittee 
may be simply stated. All costs directly 
incurred for specific purposes should be 
charged to those purposes. The joint 
costs should then be so allocated that 
each purpose will share equitably in the 
savings and economies resulting from 
the multiple-purpose approach. 

“An examination of existing practices 
and procedures is not so simple. The 
problem involved can be simply stated 
as consisting of two parts, first, to de- 
termine all the costs of the project, and, 
second, to allocate these costs equitably 
among the various purposes. It seems, 
however, that the approach to the prob- 
lem differs with nearly every agency and 
the agencies themselves do not approach 
each example consistently. ‘The sub- 
committee has found that an under- 
standing of the present situation requires 
a definition of certain terms and ex- 
planation of processes used by the tech- 
nicians. The subcommittee considers it 
unfortunate that to discuss this subject 
it must use the jargon of the technicians 
rather than more simple and _ direct 
English. There seems to be no alterna- 
we ees 


Cost Allocation Recommendations 


The subcommittee stated its recom- 
mendations concerning cost allocations 
as follows: 

“1. That all costs of a water-resource 
development project be allocated so that 
each authorized purpose of the project 
will bear its own fair share of these 
costs and share equitably in economies 
or savings resulting from the use of a 
multiple-purpose development. 

“2. That the proposed allocation of 
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costs for a project to the various pur- 
poses of water-resource development be 
initiated by the pertinent construction 
agency and that the comments of agen- 
cies properly concerned with the alloca- 
tion or the project be made on such 
proposed allocation. 

“3. That the Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President be des- 
ignated as the agency of the executive 
branch to approve both tentative and 
final allocations of costs to the various 
purposes of water-resource development 
projects. 

“4. That hereafter all reports to Con- 
gress recommending the authorization or 
adoption of a water-resource develop- 
ment project or in review of an author- 
ized project include an allocation of all 
estimated costs together with an expla- 
nation and justification of the method 
of allocation proposed by the principal 
reporting agency and a statement of 
views thereon of each agency properly 
concerned with the allocation or the 
project. 

“5. That in the event a change in the 
method of allocation or the purposes of 
allocation is considered desirable subse- 
quent to a report such as contemplated 
in paragraph No. 3, a supplemental re- 
port thereon be submitted to Congress 
for consideration by the committees re- 
sponsible for oversight of the project 
prior to any firm commitments by the 
executive agencies on behalf of the sov- 
ernment based on the reyised allocation, 
such report to be includéd as a part of 
any more comprehensive report required 
to be made on the project. 

“6. That final allocations of capital 
cost be made only after completion of 
construction when all investment costs 
are known.” 


LABOR NEWS 


SRR ASR NNR RE 0 SNS PINT I 
R.R.B. Reports Increase in 
Benefit Payments; Cites 


Rise in Retirement Income 


Retirement and survivor benefit 
payments in October totaled $37,200,- 
000, or $330,000 more than in Septem- 
ber, the Railroad Retirement Board 
has announced. Of this total, $29,- 
800,000 was for retirement benefits 
and $7,400,000 for survivor benefits. 


Retirement and survivor benefit awards 
in October totaled 7,800, about 400 more 
than in the preceding month, and showed 
the first monthly increase since February, 
1952. Monthly and lump-sum survivor 
benefits and wives’ annuities shared in 
the rise, but there was a slight drop in 
retirement awards. By the end of Oc- 
tober, monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status reached 510,000. 


There were 2,200 retirement annuities 
awarded in October. They averaged 
$106.69 and were based on average service 
and earnings of 27.2 years and $185. The 
1,800 wives’ annuities awarded in Oc- 
tober represented an increase of 200 
over the previous month. They aver- 
aged $28.95, a considerable decrease from 
September when the averhge amount 
was $33.13. The drop was due largely 


to the decrease which had to be made 
in the benefits payable to employes and 


their wives when the employe is also 
eligible for old-age social security bene- 
fits, the board stated. Awards of sur- 
vivor benefits in October included 1,800 
monthly and 2,000 insurance lump-sum 
benefits and residual payments. Of the 
monthly awards, 1,100 went to aged 
widows, 200 to widowed mothers, and 500 
to children. Of the 2,000 lump-sum 
awards, 1,500 were insurance benefits and 
500, residual benefits, the average pay- 
ments being $423 and $902, respectively. 


Unemployment, Sickness 


Unemployment and sickness benefit 
payments totaled $7,361,000 in October, 
$529,000 under the benefits paid out in 
September, a drop in unemployment dur- 
ing October accounting for the entire 
decrease. In October, the board received 
12,200 applications for unemployment 
benefits. It made 65,300 payments total- 
ing $3,058,000. The average payment per 
claim period—46.63—was slightly higher 
than in. September. 

Activities under the sickness benefit 
program continued to grow, the numbers 
of claims, payments, and beneficiaries 
being the highest for any October since 
the program began, according to the 
board. The board received 14,200 appli- 
cations, made 681,700 payments, the 
benefits totaling $4,302,000. The net 
amount of benefits, the average payment 
for all claims, and the average daily 
benefit rate each was higher than ever 
before. 

As a result of the 1951 amendments to 
the railroad retirement act, the average 
retirement income for retired railroad 
employes went up from $82.58 to $105.91 
a month, the board reported. Consider- 
ing only employes with wives who be- 
came eligible for a benefit, the average 
rose from $91.06 a month for the employe 
alone before the amendments to $141.16 
for the couple after the amendments. 
For employes who did not have eligible 
wives the average increased from $78.88 
to $89.97. 

“The biggest single factor in raising 
benefits was the flat 15 per cent increase 
for 225,000 annuitants,” the board stated. 
“This boosted the average for all an- 
nuities by $11.03. 

“Another far-reaching change was the 
addition of a monthly benefit for the 
wife (or dependent husband) of a retired 
employe over age 65. As of the end of 
1951, over 78,000 wives were receiving 
benefits averaging $37.50 a month. For 
all annuitants, including those who did 
not have wives, these benefits raised the 
average family retirement income by 
$11.40. 

“A third addition to the law was. the 
provision for crediting service after the 
year in which the employe becomes age 
65. Over 96,000 of the retired employes 
worked after they became age 65. For 
these, the change meant an average in- 
crease of $2.52 a month. 

“A fourth important factor in increas- 
ing benefits was the provision which 
guarantees that retirement benefits under 
the railroad retirement act will not be 
less than comparable social security 
benefits. About 2 per cent of the re- 
tired employes on the rolls at the close 
of 1951—3,800—were affected by this pro- 
vision. The average increase was $15.26 
a month.” 


Seamen’s Wage Adjustment 


Chairman Charles C. Killingsworth, of 
the Wage Stabilization Committee, has 
announced that the committee is de- 








Prepare 


The traffic manager executives of 





tomorrow will be those who pre- 
pare now to shoulder greater re- 
sponsibilities. The importance of 
competent transportation and traffic 
direction is re-emphasized every 
day in the business world. For ad- 
vancement you must be well versed 
in all the technical aspects of traffic 


gement as well as the broad in- 


mana 





fluences of general business and 


economic conditions on transporta- 
tion. 

The College of Advanced Traffic 
and the Academy of Advanced Traf- 
fic offer both basic and advanced 
training. You can arrange a pro- 
gram of study to fit your own sit- 
uation . . . either a full time day 
course, evening class study or home 


study by correspondence. Realistic, 





practical course material is pre- 


sented by an industry experienced 
staff of instructors, well qualified 
to help you on your road to success 
in transportation and traffic man- 
agement. 

Let us help you prepare now for 
advancement. Write for complete 
details about a plan for you, based 


on your present experience. 





College of Advanced 
Traffic 


Chicago: 22 West Madison Street 
Detroit: 201-11 Ford Building 


Academy of Advanced 
Traffic 


New York: 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia: 1422 Chestnut Street 












Will your money 
collected on toll roads 
solve the nation’s problem 
of inadequate highways? 


.. . Or is it expensive double taxa- 
tion? You can find the answers to 
these questions, and others too, on 
financing and planning the modern 
highways this country needs, in the 
FREE booklet, ROADS WITHOUT 
GATEs. It will bring you a refresh- 
ing new idea for solving our high- 
way ills—without tolls. Write for 
your FREE copy. 


y/ AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC by 
G. LLOYD WILSON 


These completely revised books are widely 
used as college texts; and as reviews 
and reference for traffic men. Vol. 1— 
Railroad Freight Classification, Rates and 
Tariffs, $3.00; Vol. 2—Railroad Freight 
Rate Structure, $3.00; Vol. 3—Miscellane- 
ous Transportation and Rates, $3.00 
(ready December 1951); Vol. 4—Freight 
Shipping Documents and Claims, $3.00 
(ready April 1952). The Traffic Service 
Corp., 815 Washington Bldg., Washing- 
fon 5, D. C. 








ferring action on a wage adjustment pe- 
tition of the Pacific Maritime Association 
and the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
(A.F.L.), at the request of the parties 
to the case. 

Mr. Killingsworth made public the fol- 
lowing telegram from Paul St. Sure, 
president of the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation, and Harry Lundeberg, secretary- 
treasurer of the Sailors Union: 

“Due to absence of industry and labor 
members as participants in board delib- 
erations the undersigned jointly request 
that you defer decision in case No. N- 
19901 at this time.” 

The petition seeks approval of a pro- 
posed 5 per cent adjustment in monthly 
base rates and premium rates, a reduc- 
tion in the basic work week to 40 hours 
with premium pay beyond that point, 
and other benefits, according to Mr. 
Killingsworth. 





North Western, ‘Katy’ 
Sign Union Shop Pacts 
With ‘Non-Op’ Unions 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road and the Chicago and North 
Western Railway have signed union 
shop agreements with A.F.L. unions 
representing their non-operating em- 
ployes. 


The “Katy” agreement covers approxi- 
mately 10,000 employes and 14 unions, 
and the North Western contract affects 
approximately 18,000 men and 13 unions, 
according to J. J. Duffy, vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, spokesman for a group 
of unions which negotiated the agree- 
ments.. Another western railroad, the 
Great Northern, had signed the union 
shop agreement many months ago, as 
had the eastern railroads. 

Negotiations between the western rail- 
roads and 17 non-operating rail unions 
over union demands for an industry- 
wide agreement embodying the union 
shop were broken off October 3 in Wash- 
ington (T.W., Oct. 11, p. 72). A union 
spokesman said that union shop nego- 
tiations were continuing with other west- 
ern railroads. 

The North Western Railway announced 
that it had agreed to make, effective 
January 1, 1953, “a so-called union shop 
agreement with those of its non-operat- 
ing employes represented by 13 railroad 
unions . . . following the action already 
taken by approximately 50 American 
railroads, including several other west- 
ern roads.” 


The announcement continued: 


“The North Western agreement is 
similar to the one which was made effec- 
tive on the principal eastern railroads 
last September 15.. The requirement that 
all employes join the union of their craft 
or class does not apply to excepted posi- 
tions which are outside the scope of the 
unions’ general ‘agreements as to rules 
and working »conditions and there are 
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numerous other excepted positions. The 
agreement is the result of several weeks 
of negotiations, during which the broth- 
erhoods took a strike ballot of the non- 
operating employes.” 

The 13 unions which signed the agree- 
ment with the North Western are: Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths; Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association; International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen, 
Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse & Railway 
Shop Laborers; Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America; Hote] 
and Restaurant Employees and jBar- 
tenders International Union, and Ameri- 
can Train Dispatchers Association. Mr. 
Duffy said that three of the 17 non- 
operating unions were not included in 
the negotiations because they represented 
water service crafts and had no mem- 
bers employed by the railroad. 

G. E. Leighty, president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, is chairman of 
the union negotiating committee seeking 
union shop agreements. Mr. Duffy 
headed union negotiators meeting with 
the North Western, and Earl Melton, 
vice-president of the Machinists, was in 
charge of the union negotiators who met 
with Katy officials. 


Wage Enforcement Procedure 


Procedures to be followed by the Rail- 
road and Airline Wage Board in insti- 
tuting investigations and enforcement 
proceedings where violations of the de- 
fense production act have occurred in 
the industries subject to its jurisdiction 
have been promulgated in “amendment 1 
to Railroad and Airline Procedural Regu- 
lation 1.” 


Chairman Nelson M. Bortz, of the 
R.A.W.B., stated that the purpose of the 
amendment was to outline the procedure 
to be followed. in enforcement cases prior 
to the. issuance of a.complaint or sub- 
mission of a consent stipulation to the 
National Enforcement Commission. The 
National Enforcement Commission has 
the authority to determine whether any 
wage, salary or other compensation has 
been paid in violation of the defense pro- 
duction act or regulations issued under 
that act with respect to persons within 
the jurisdiction of the Railroad and Air- 
line Wage Board, as well as persons under 
the jurisdiction of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and Salary Stabilization Board. 
The commission also determines the 
amount of such payment to be disallowed 
for purposes of income tax deduction 
and determining costs under government 
contracts. 

“The amendment provides,” said Mr. 
Bortz, “that investigations may be au- 
thorized and enforcement proceedings 
instituted by the chairman: of _ the 
R.A.W.B. or such other person as may be 
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designated by him. It further provides 
that after the execution of a consent stip- 
ulation or the issuance of a complaint, 
the applicable procedures set forth in 
‘National Enforcement Commission Gen- 
eral Procedural Regulation 1, Revised,’ 
shall be followed.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 


Canadian Carloadings Rise 


In First Week of December 


Loading of revenue freight in Canada 
continued seasonally active in the first 
week of December when 83,947 cars were 
reported by the principal carriers for a 
daily average of 11,992 cars as compared 
with 9,524 cars in the preceding 10-day 
period which had been deflated by two 
weekends, says the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

The bureau said the eastern volume for 
the week under review (December 7) was 
“an encouraging” 52,237 cars while the 
west had 31,710 cars. It added: 


“Receipts from connections provided 
30,496 cars for transport in addition to 
domestic loadings. A directive has been 
issued by the Transport Controller to 
assist the marketing of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta grain by reducing Manitoba 
loadings for a limited period and volume 
may be affected temporarily until cars 
can be moved westward into position. 
Problems of storage and marketing the 
bumper grain harvest remain. 

“Comparisons with loadings in the simi- 
lar period last year show grain products 
maintained while advances were recorded 
in fresh fruit, livestock, meats, ores and 
concentrates, other mine products, other 


forest products, and gasoline and petro- 
leum? -items. Automobiles and. ‘parts 
posted an excellent increase under more 
favorable rates. Fertilizers were: also 
heavier this year. 
“Reduced volume was indicated in 
grain, coal, building products, lumber, 
iron and steel, woodpulp, paper and in 
miscellaneous and L.C.L. loadings. The 
cumulative total for the first 45 weeks 
was 3,917,409 cars which shows but a 
slight decrease from the corresponding 
span of last year. Receipts from connec- 
tions amounted to 1,651,263 cars. Average 
loading per car has been running about 
30.2 tons this year compared with 29,1 
tons in 1951, so that domestic revenue 
tonnage for 1952 should be a near record.” 








Average Daily Car Shortage 


Lowest Since February, ‘50 


The average daily shortage of freight 
cars on the nation’s major railroads 


, dipped to 709 for the week ended Decem- 


ber 13 to establish the lowest shortage on 
an average daily basis since February 18, 
1950, when the total stood at 387, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
total registered for the prévious week 
ended December 6 this year was 1,532. 

Reports of the carriers showed an aver- 
age daily surplus of 16,392 cars for the 
December 13 period as against 5,902 cars 
for the December 6 week. 


The total surplus for the latest period 
was made up as follows: Plain box, 5,478; 
auto box, 156; gondola, 2,050; hopper, 
3,926 (includes 364 covered); stock, 2,248; 
refrigerator, 1,797; flat, 389, ana miscel- 
laneous, 348. The shortage for that period 
consisted of 367 plain box, 24 auto box, 
129 gondola, 52 hopper (includes 17 
covered), 15 refrigerator, and 122 flat. 
Reports of the carriers showed no short- 
age of stock or miscellaneous cars. 


TRANSPORT MISCELLANY 





N.P. to Spend $23 Million 


For Improvements in 1953 


About 60 per cent of the 1953 budget 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, call- 
ing for an expenditure of nearly $23,- 
000,000 for new equipment and im- 
provements, will go for new passenger 
and freight cars, Robert S. Macfarlane, 
president of the railway, has announced. 
Mr. Macfarlane said: 

“Construction of 200 70-ton ore cars 
at the company’s Brainerd, Minn., shops 
and the purchase of 500 refrigerator cars 
will cost more than $7,000,000. New pas- 
senger equipment, including 10 dome 
coaches and 6 dome sleepers for the 
transcontinental North Coast Limited 
calls for an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $6,150,000. In addition, 1,000 box 
cars and 250 gondolas, provided for in 
the 1952 budget, will be built next year. 
Construction has been delayed by short- 
age of steel. 

“Laying of new rail and rock ballast 
will cost an estimated $4,000,000. 


“Eight diesel locomotives, one of 
which has already been delivered, will 
cost more than $1,000,000. Four of these 
locomotives will be switchers and four 
will be used as road and switch engines. 


“Additions and improvements to shop, 
station and other facilities will cost 
about $2,000,000. Included in this project 
is the construction of a new depot at 
Kennewick, Wash., and additions and 
improvements to the N.P. diesel shop in 
St. Paul and the roadway machine 
maintenance shop in Livingston, Mont.” 


B. & O. Orders Sleeping Cars 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has 
ordered eleven new all-room sleeping cars 
for use on several of its “name” trains 
between Washington, D. C., and the west. 
Each car will have sixteen duplex-type 
roomettes and four double bedrooms, and 
will be fitted with electro-pneumatic 
doors designed to open at fingertip pres- 
sure. 
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A Man-Made Port, Planned and Built for 
Shipping—That's Port of Los Angeles 


Port Officials Describe Transformation of Mud Flats and Unprotected Waters Into $125,000,000 Port, 
With Large Outer Harbor, Modern Inner Harbor. 


Port Is Currently Spending $17,000,000 for New Facilities 


By R. W. 


HE TRANSFORMATION of the mud 

flats and unprotected waters off 
the coast of southern California into 
a $125,000,000 port—the Port of Los 
Angeles—represents one of the most 
outstanding achievements in American 
port history. 

Whereas many of the nation’s other 
modern ports had large, natural harbors 
to start with, the Port of Los Angeles 
had to start from scratch—with the 
vision, determination, courage, patience 
and energy of those interested in a har- 
bor as the only natural advantages. 

As John E. Carroll, vice-president of 
the Los Angeles Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners puts it: “Nature did not give 
us a harbor, so we built one.” 

According to A. O. Pegg, president 
of the board, “the will of a determined 
group of pioneers was behind the dream 
of a port to serve the growing city of 
Los Angeles which was about 20 miles 
inland from San Pedro Bay.” 

Mr. Pegg said that the San Pedro 
Bay was first discovered by Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese ex- 
plorer in the employ of Spain, who sailed 
into the bay in 1542. A Spaniard, 
Viscaino, visited the port in 1602, and 
Richard Henry Dana, sailed into the bay 
in 1835 in the brig “Pilgrim.” Mr. Dana, 
who in his book, “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” described the Port of San 
Francisco as a port with a great future 
(T.W., Oct. 25, p. 75), had this to say 
about San Pedro Bay: 

“. . . What brought us into such a 
place, we could not conceive. No sooner 
had we come to anchor, than the slip 
rope and the other preparations for 


BARROW 


south-easters, were got ready, and there 
was reason enough for it, for we lay 
exposed to every wind that could blow, 
except the north west... .” 

In those early days, ships anchored 
off shore, bringing their goods in small 
boats through shallow water to the nar- 
row shore at the foot of Point Fermin 
bluff, at the east of the bay. At that 
time, the normal depth of the water at 
the entrance of a shallow creek which is 
today’s inner harbor was only two feet. 


Today’s Modern Harbor 


The port has changed considerably 
since those early days, however. Today, 
there are multi-mile breakwaters ex- 
tending outward into the sea, enclosing 
about 20,000 acres of water, where ships 
may anchor, fully protected from wind 
or rough waters. This area is known as 
the outer harbor, and its shore side is 
lined with wharves where ships may 
berth, load or unload cargo, take on fuel 
or supplies, be repaired, etc. 

Channels leading in from the outer 
harbor have been dredged and improved, 
resulting in an inner harbor, consisting 
of approximately 900 acres of completely 
protected water area, most of which is 
lined with facilities for loading and un- 
loading vessels. 


The facilities of the outer and inner 
harbor make up the Port of Los An- 
geles. 


Completion of the breakwaters sur- 
rounding the outer harbor took place 
three years ago, culminating a series 
of breakwater projects started in 1899, 
when the citizens of Los Angeles became 
aware of the need for deep-water an- 
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Loading California oranges aboard a Norwegian 

steamer at berth 229 of Port of Los Angeles. 

High-line rail tracks in wide apron wharves are 

depressed to permit trucks to pull alongside 

ships for loading or unloading of cargo when 
necessary. 


chorages and harbor facilities. Earlier, 
starting in 1871, improvements had been 
made in the inner harbor, which stimu- 
lated trade to the extent that, by 1889, 
tonnage amounted to approximately 
500,000 tons, consisting largely of lum- 
ber, coal and grain. 

Harbor development. was given great 
impetus in 1906 when the city of Los An- 
geles extended its boundaries to the har- 
bor shore, thus lending its financial 
strength to the development of port 
facilities. 





View of Port of Los Angeles, showing shipping facilities valued at $125,000,000. * According to port officials, more than 5,000: vessels carrying ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 tons of cargo traded at the port in 1952. 


In 1907, Los Angeles established its 
first harbor commission, and in 1909, 
the first public bond issue of $3,000,000 
was voted for the construction of a har- 
bor “planned and built for shipping.” 
That same year, the city of Los Angeles 
pledged a bond issue of at least $10,000,000 
for harbor improvements over a ten-year 
period. 

When the Panama Canal was opened, 
the first municipal wharf was completed 
at the port. 

The greatest port development took 
place in the 1920’s, when oil exceeded 
coal as the number one commodity, ton- 
nage-wise, accounting for a maximum 
of 83 per cent of the port’s commerce 
during the latter part of the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. Lumber also accounted 
for a sizable portion of the port’s ton- 
nage in this period. 

Total tonnage exceeded 18,870,102 tons 
in 1923, topping that of all other Pacific 


coast ports. According to port officials, 
total tonnage through the Port of Los 
Angeles has exceeded that of other Pa- 
cific Coast ports since 1923. Of 13,665,- 
380 tons of goods moved through the 
Panama Canal in 1925,°70 per cent orig- 
inated at or was destined to the Port of 
Los Angeles, they said. 


1929 Is Record Year 


In 1929, the value of commerce handled 
at the port passed the $1,000,000,000 mark, 
totaling $1,038,308,246. Tonnage handled 
that year amounted to 26,099,245 tons, 
a record figure. 


In 1929, the Harbor Belt Line Railroad 
was organized to serve the port. 


After World War II, the port launched 
a $17,000,000 modernization program, 
which included the building of a new 
$6,000,000 American President Lines pas- 
senger-cargo terminal, a new $7,500,000 
passenger-cargo marine terminal for 


A Summary of Commerce By Commodity Group 
1950-51 


Commodity Groups 
Animal and Animal Products 
Vegetable Food Products and "Beverages 
Vegetable Products, Inedible 
Textile Fibers and Manufactures 
Wood and Paper 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
Metals and Metal Manufactures 
Machinery and Vehicles 
Chemicals and Related Products 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


3,650,715 


6,281,523 


Receipts 
Tons Pct. 


372,008 5.93 
429,067 6.83 
238,733 3.80 
106,626 1.70 
774,592 12.32 
58.13 
507,389 8.08 

36,060 7 
149,891 2.38 

16,442 26 


Shipments 
Tens Pct. 


116,591 -67 
165,136 95 
28,508 -16 
66,144 38 
50,877 29 
16,561,511 95.08 
160,319 -93 
45,901 .26 
210,302 1.21 
12,812 .07 
17,418,101 


100.00 100.00 





Matson Navigation Co., and 12 municipal 
fish markets and a fisherman’s wharf 
costing $2,350,000. The port also filed 
a foreign-trade zone application. 


In 1951, a new $500,000 cotton ware- 
house was authorized. The new facility 
will be 500 feet in length, and 150 feet in 
width, with 10-foot outside loading plat- 
forms on both sides of the building. Two 
railroad tracks will be built on each side 
of the warehouse, and truck ramps will 
be provided at both ends, with approach 
connections to adjacent streets. 


Today’s modern 7,000-acre harbor is 
reached from the open sea by wide, deep, 
straight channels connected by long- 
radius curves. The water depth at the 
breakwater entrance is 48 feet. A 
dredged channel 40 feet deep leads from 
the outer harbor to berths in the outer 
harbor section, which have a 40-foot 
depth alongside. Elsewhere in the har- 
bor, the channels are all dredged to pre- 
vailing 35 foot depths, except at minor 
slips used chiefly by the fishing and 
lumber industries. 

Lining the shores of both inner and 
outer harbor are 5,291,914 square feet of 
sheds, platforms, wharves and ramps, 
equivalent to 121 acres. 

The port has facilities for berthing 
100 ocean liners simultaneously. That 
these berths are kept occupied is indi- 
cated by the fact that in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, nearly 4,000 vessels 
entered the harbor. 

Of that number, 1,728 were handling 
general cargo, 1,400 were tankers, and 
822 were vessels for bunkers only. 

The port reported that in 1952 at 
least 75 steamship lines were operating 
regular general-cargo services on one or 
more trade routes which included Los 
Angeles harbor. More than 12 lines were 
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providing service to the coasts of Cen- 
tral and South America, 12 were provid- 
ing service to Europe and 20 had recon- 
stituted old trade routes or entered into 
competition to the Far East. 

The port handled 23,699,624 tons of 
cargo in the fiscal year 1950-51, com- 
pared with 22,693,233 tons in 1949-50. 

Among classes of commodities handled, 
bulk petroleum, comprising 16,908,608 
tons, ranked first from the standpoint 
of tonnage; general cargo was next, 
comprising 3,172,663 tons, and lumber 
was third, comprising 605,811 tons. Total 
bunkers accounted for 3,012,542 tons. 

Gross revenues for the port the same 
year totaled $4,542,722. Net profit was 
$1,155,153. 

A summary of principal commodities 
shipped to foreign countries in the fiscal 
year 1951 showed borax in first place 
among the exports. The borax export 
shipments via the Port of Los Angeles 
totaled 119,605 tons. Following in order 
were: Pipe, citrus fruits, fish, including 
shell fish, cotton, petroleum asphalt, in- 
dustrial chemicals, old newspapers and 
magazines, infusorial earth, and animal 
fats and greases (inedible). 

Principal foreign commodities re- 
ceived were: Rubber and allied gums, 
first in importance, totaling approxi- 
mately 110,000 tons; copra, bananas, 
newsprint, paper, iron and steel (semi- 
manufactured), hardwood lumber, feeds 
and fodders, oilcake meal; chemical fer- 
tilizer, syrup and molasses, and coffee. 

Coastwise trade comprises most of the 
port’s business, with total coastwise ton- 
nage in 1951 amounting to approxi- 
mately 12,800,000 tons. Foreign tonnage 
was next in that year, amounting to 
approximately 2,800,000 tons;  inter- 
coastal trade was third. amounting to 
approximately 1,500,000 tons; and Hawai- 
ian, fourth, totaling more than 750,000 
tons. Unknown unallocated tonnage com- 
prised approximately 2,800,000 tons. 


Port Facilities 


Because the Port of Los Angeles has 
been “planned and built for shipping,” 
facilities for shippers are many and 
varied. These include: Copra crushing 
plants, baled cotton storage and han- 
dling facilities; equipment for loading 


Large modern transit sheds are among facilities provided by the Port of Los Angeles. 
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Boxed 





oranges in transit shed at berth 60 are being readied for export. 


and unloading railway passenger cars 
and other heavy items; a 120-mile track 
belt railway; transcontinental rail and 
truck facilities; bunkering facilities; 
petroleum storage facilities; a ship repair 
and conversion plant with two drydocks; 
23 new and. modern transit sheds; a 
foreign trade zone; adequate back land 
for movement of cargo; a modern fish 
terminal, and freezer coolers. 

One outstanding facility, indicative of 
the port’s progressiveness, is a radar 
installation which permits the spotting 
of ships 30 to 40 miles away and the 
determination of their courses and 
speeds. Their time of arrival off the 
harbor entrance can be thus calculated, 
and a pilot boat dispatched to meet the 
incoming ships on time. The radar 
equipment is located in the Maririe Ex- 
change Building, along with radiotele- 
phone equipment, and consists of a radar 
scanner 107 feet above the water, a 





Lumber is a major commodity at the Port of Los Angeles. 


Above is a view of thé port's lumber 


wharf on Main Channel opposite turning basin. 


radar console containing a 12-inch plan- 
position indicator and a _ seven-inch 
safety scope. The larger scope is equipped 
with variable range scales from one-half 
mile to 40 miles. According to port offi- 
cials, use of the radar installation has 
helped to eliminate delay in getting ships 
in and or out of the harbor when visi- 
bility is negative, and has helped to 
reduce costly tie-ups in the outer har- 
bor and beyond the breakwater, thus 
saving shipping companies thousands of 
dollars. 


In addition to the radar, the port op- 
erates a radiotelephone installation to 
aid harbor pilots in piloting vessels to 
and from berths. It has equipped three 
pilot boats, three ferry boats, two tugs 
and an inspection boat with mobile ra- 
diotelephone stations. 


Foreign-Trade Zone 


Foreign-Trade Zone Number 4 is situ- 
ated in Municipal Warehouse Number 1 
at the entrance of the main channel 
leading into the inner harbor. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, the value 
of the 14,598 tons of cargo received at 
the zone totaled $5,780,331, compared 
with a value of $2,176,314 for 5,942 tons 
received in the preceding ten-month pe- 
riod. The zone was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1949. 

During the year, 396 zone lots were 
received and 81,454 units or packages 
entered the area. There were 385 ma- 
nipulations. These figures compared 
with 350 manipulations, 31,499 units or 
packages and 236 zone lots in the prior 
1950-51 period. 

Merchandise received at the zone in- 
cluded a variety of items, such as toys, 
earthenware, woodenware, and ironwear, 
sewing machine heads, liquor and wine, 
baled cotton, aluminum, pineapple, and 
Christmas tree ornaments. 

According to John Chadwick, member 
of the harbor board, establishment of the 
zone has resulted in increased imports 
from the Orient and in increased air 
freight traffic from the port to eastern 
markets. 

The Port of Los Angeles is served by 
four major railroads and many truck 
lines. The railroads are the Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Pa- 
cific Electric. 
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IN NEW MEXICO, the following United Van Lines agents 
provide PRE-PLANNED Long Distance Moving service in 


clean ® SANITIZED vans. 


Albuquerque—Albuquerque Whse. Co. 
Clovis—Byars Transfer Co. 
Hobbs—Dunn’s Van Lines 


las Vegas—Hayward Transfer Co. 
Raton—Harris Truck Line 
Roswell—Airline Vans 


Santa Fe—Byrne Truck Line, Inc. 


% Complete facilities for personnel or plant moving and 


storage in key cities all over the U.S. and Canada. 


Check 


your local Classified Phone Book for the United agent 


nearest you. He’s always at your service! 


United van LINES, inc 


OVER 400 AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Headquarters: St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
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Serving Ports on 
oe Gulf Intracoastal oe 
Waterways—Texas, 
" Louisiana, Missis- \ 

Florida @ 

CONNECTING WITH ALL RIVER CARRIERS 
* WRITE FOR RATES 

General Offices: Branch Office: 

New Orleans 14, La. Houston 2, Texas 

Member, American Waterways Operators, Inc. 
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These four railroads lease six diese] 
and one steam switching locomotive ito 
the Harbor Belt Line Railroad, which 
moves all traffic to and from the har- 
bor. Inbound trains are broken up hy 
the belt line, classified and switched to 
the various industries and docks. All 
traffic received at the harbor is switched 
to the yards and classified into trains for 
pick-up by road crews of the four major 
railroads. 

The Santa Fe system maintains a 
freight station near the harbor for 
pick-up and delivery of all less-than- 
carload shipments moving to and from 
all docks. Overland shipments picked 
up at the various docks are consolidated 
at the station and handled by truck 
to Los Angeles, where they are loaded 
into through eastbound merchandise 
cars and forwarded the same evening. 
The railroad also operates two scheduled 
freight trains daily each way between 
Los Angeles and the Harbor Belt Line’s 
Pier A yard. 

The Southern Pacific, through its sub- 
sidiary, Pacific Motor Trucking Co., 
picks up less-than-carload shipments 
from steamers at the port for store-de- 
livery at most points. The railroad also 
provides overnight less-than-carload 
service between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, as well as between Los An- 
geles, Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. 

More than 200 truck carriers serve 
the Port of Los Angeles. Because of 
the huge volume at the port, many truck 
operators specialize in certain traffic. 
For instance, some truck operators spe- 
cialize in hauling newsprint, others in 
hauling steel products, machinery, cot- 
ton, oil or lumber. 

Some truck operators have established 
their own terminals at the port to speed 
up shipments, and others have linked 
their home office or harbor headquar- 
ters to trucks by radio to expedite cargo 
movement. 

The port’s post-war modernization 
program, already mentioned, is designed 
to maintain the harbor for present day 
needs and the ever changing type of 
commodity handled. 


Fishing Industry 


The building of the $850,000 municipal 
fish market was undertaken to promote 
the port’s fishing industry, which is a 
$270,000,000 business. The port reports 
that it has spent approximately $4,000,- 
000 to improve fishing facilities during 
the last five years. 

Mr. Carroll has this to say about the 
port’s fishing industry: 

“In 65 years, our fishing industry in 
the port has grown from one small can- 
nery to become the largest fishing and 
fish processing harbor in the United 
States, if not in the world. Last year 
more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of fish 
were landed in Los Angeles harbor. The 
port has 15 multi-million-dollar can- 
neries, and approximately 700 fishing 
boats with more than 6,000 fishermen to 
bring in the rich harvest of the sea.” 

In the 1950-51 period, California con- 
tributed approximately $119,497,465 of the 
total of $295,502,905 of canned fish pro- 
duced in the -United States. Canned 
fish from the West Coast comprised $238,- 
415,280 of the total, or 80.6 per cent. 

California contributed 8,000,000 cases 
of canned tuna to the nation’s total of 
9,500,000 cases of this product. Approx- 
imately 4,156,000 cases of California’s 
canned tuna came from the Los Angeles 
area, according to port officials. 

The San Pedro district of Los Angeles 
Harbor also accounted for 4,560,000 cases 
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of canned sardines out of a total of 5,400,- 
000 cases produced throughout the state 
of California in the same period. 


Handling of General Cargo 


The commerce of the Port of Los 
Angeles is generally accommodated at 
separate terminals. 

General cargo terminals are provided 
with transit sheds adjacent to the 
wharves for assembling outbound cargo 
or cargo awaiting distribution to consign- 
ees. Some of the cargo, particularly pipe, 
rails and structural steel plates and 
shapes, are handled directly into or from 
railroad cars on the wharf. 

The apron wharves fronting the trans- 
it sheds are approximately 35 feet in 
width and the sheds generally are 120 
feet in width, except in the case of a 
few of the older, narrower sheds. 

Loading platforms, which are approxi- 
mately 10. feet wide, extend along the 
rear of the sheds and are served by 
parallel depressed railroad tracks, “paved 
over” to permit truck access to the load- 
ing platforms. Ramps lead into the 
sheds for truck handling of cargo within 
the sheds and for transfer of cargo 
between sheds by tractor and trailers. 

Open wharves at the ends of the 
shedded areas permit temporary storage 
of cargo between sheds by tractor and 
trailers. Open wharves also permit tem- 
porary storage of cargo not requiring 
shelter, and open areas adjacent to the 
wharves furnish cargo storage sites for 
pipe, rails, structural steel and scrap 
1ron. 

The port reports that 50 per cent of 
its 28 miles of water frontage is im- 
proved. Wharves occupy 12 miles of 
the 15 miles of developed frontage, with 
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Opening pipe lines for loading oil aboard ship 
at Port of Los Angeles. Bulk petroleum was the 
number one commodity handled at the port in fis- 
cal year 1950-1951, comprising 16,908,608 tons. 


other facilities occupying the remainder. 
The city’s investment in the harbor now 
stands at approximately $86,000,000, and 
the federal government’s investment 
stands at about $30,000,000. 


Banking, Forwarding Facilities 


Subsidiary services available to inter- 
national traders utilizing the Port of 
Los Angeles are very broad, according 
to the port. 

Large banks in the area provide com- 
plete banking facilities, and long estab- 
lished, licensed custom house brokers 
and foreign freight forwarders offer 
complete shipment-handling _ services. 


IMAGINE 


65 


There are 39 foreign governments 
presently maintaining consular or trade 
representation in Los Angeles. The 
United States Customs Service maintains 
a district office in Los Angeles, and also 
an office in the water-front area. The 
Marine Exchange, a subsidiary of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
vides an extensive reporting service con- 
cerning ship movements in Los Angeles 
harbor. Its notification service is widely 
used, with notification telephone calls 
in one recent week averaging 550 for 
each 24-hour period. 

The Los Angeles Board of Harbor 
Commissioners consists of five’ members 
appointed by the city’s mayor, subject 
to council approval, for five years. Presi- 
dent of the board is A. O. Pegg. Mem- 
bers include Mr. Carroll, Mr. Chadwick, 
John D. Roche, and Ralph D. Sweeney. 

According to Mr. Sweeney, president 
during 1951, commerce “does not ebb and 
flow like the tide simply because you 
have a harbor.” 

It takes more, Mr. Sweeney says,—“it 
takes human effort.” 

“The Port of Los Angeles was built 
to serve the expanding economy of 
southern California and the west,” he 
says, “and the record of harbor admin- 
istration reflects the accomplishment of 
this purpose. 

“This history of achievement and 
growth is a.firm foundation for confi- 
dence that the pattern will continue in 
the future.” 

Eo ok * 

A single giant U.S. transport plane 
carries enough fuel to drive a passenger 
automobile 165,000 miles—more than 6% 
times around the world at the equator. 
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FLATTENED IN THE 
RUSH TO SAVE $$$ 


at the 


PORT of STOCKTON! 


Too bad, Jock, but there's many a ship- 
per that's in a hurry to ship via the Port 
of Stockton these days. 


And there's plenty of reason, too! 
$$$ is just one of them. 


Located in the heart of California's 
great Central Valley---the Port of Stock- 
ton is the logical loading point for out- 


~ bound production---and the most eco- 


nomical, efficient terminal for cargo 
headed for interior California. 


PORT OF STOCKTON 


STOCKTON 
P.O. Box 2089 


SAN FRANCISCO 
25 California Street 


FRESNO 
604 Rowell Building 





PERSONAL NEWS 


W. Mason King, assistant vice-president 
of the Southern Railway System, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic, effective 
January 1, Harry A. DeButts, president of 
the railway, has announced. Mr. King 
will succeed Elmer R. Oliver, who is retir- 
ing after more than 54 years of service 
with the Southern and who has served 
as traffic vice-president for the last 28 
years. Born at Charlotte, N.C., on Octo- 
ber 31, 1899, Mr. King entered service 





W. M. King E. R. Oliver 


of the Southern there as secretary to the 
division freight agent on November l, 
1919, and later served in clerical capaci- 
ties in that office and in the office of the 
freight traffic manager at Washington. 
On September 1, 1922, he was promoted to 
chief clerk to the general eastern freight 
agent at New York, N.Y., and served suc- 
cessively there as freight traffic repre- 
sentative, commercial agent, and assistant 
general eastern freight agent. He was 
appointed district freight agent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on January 1, 1931, and on 
May 1, 1933, he was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager at Birmingham, 
Ala., later’ serving in the same capacity 
at Charlotte. He returned to New York 
as eastern traffic manager on August l, 
1937. On February 1, 1940, Mr. King was 
appointed freight traffic manager at Cin- 
cinnati, O. He was promoted to assistant 
vice-president at Washington on January 
1, 1945. Mr. Oliver was born on February 
25, 1883, in LaFayette County, Miss., and 
entered service of the Southern on Sep- 
tember 1, 1898, as a clerk at Greenville, 
Miss. He rose successively through various 
positions in the freight traffic depart- 
ment, serving at Chicago, Louisville, 
Washington and Atlanta, to freight traf- 
fic manager at Cincinnati, O., in 1920. 
The following year he was transferred to 
New Orleans as executive general agent 
of the Southern Railway System and as 
vice-president of two Southern system 
properties—the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad and the New Orleans 
Terminal Co. Returning to Washington 
in October, 1923, as freight traffic man- 
ager, he was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic in October, 1924. 


* * * 


R. W. (Bill) Warren, traffic manager 
for Pacific Vegetable Oil Corporation, 
has been appointed general manager of 
Chartrand’s Traffic Service, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. tank car shipping organization, 
effective January 1, succeeding John W. 
Chartrand who continues as president. 
Mr. Warren has been associated with 





the corvoration since 1928 and for the 
last seven years as traffic manager. 
»* * cs 


Yates Catlin, public relations director 
of American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
the national association of the barge and 
towing vessel industry, Washington, D.C., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
National Capital Forge, American Public 
Relations Association, the national or- 
ganization of the public relations pro- 
fession. 

* * - 

The board of directors of Middle At- 
lantic Transportation Co., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., have announced the election of 
Francis G. Palmer as president of the 
company, effective January 2. D. L. 
Sutherland has been elected chairman of 
the board and S. S. Marr has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and general 
manager. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Suther- 
land organized the company in 1930. 

a * * 


Joseph J. Mullen, general agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general agent 
at New Orleans, La., in charge of traffic 
sales and service in Louisiana and adja- 
cent territory, succeeding Clifford M. 
Strong, who died in late November. Mr. 
Mullen entered service of the railway in 
1939. 

* . . 

The election of E. B. Stanton, of Port- 
land, Ore., as vice-president, executive 
department, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn., ef- 
fective January 1, 
has been announced 
by Robert S. Mac- 
farlane, president. 
Mr. Stanton is vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway, 
a jointly-owned 
subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific 
and Great North- 
ern. Before going to 
the S. P. & S. in 
1943, Mr. Stanton served 16 years in the 
engineering and operating departments 
of the Northern Pacific and on the 
Camas Prairie Railroad, a_ subsidiary. 
After three years as maintenance of 
way engineer with the S. P. & S., he was 
appointed assistant general manager and 
in 1947 he became vice-president and 
general manager of the subsidiary line. 
A native of California, he worked for 
the Southern Pacific on new construc- 
tion and for industrial construction 
concerns before joining the Northern 
Pacific engineering department in 1927. 
Mr. Stanton is a director of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 


E. B. Stanton 


* * * 


The National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington, D.C., has an- 
nounced the resignation of John Forney 
Rudy, director of public relations, effec- 
tive January 15, to become associated 
with the Whaley-Eaton Washington 
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Service, news letter publishing firm. Mr. 
Rudy joined the federation almost at its 
inception, more than seven years ago, 
after several years of war service with 
the War Shipping Administration. He 
formerly served as a newspaper reporter, 
writer and editor. 
* * * 

J. L. Meador, auditor of the Columbus 
& Greenville Railway Co., will retire De- 
cember 31 after more than 30 years of 
service with the company. The duties of 
his office will be assumed by William ¥. 
Roberts, secretary and treasurer, on 
January 1. ’ 

* * * 

Appointment of two assistant general 
freight traffic managers of the Great 
Northern Railway, effective January 1, 
has been announced by George F. Hardy, 
general freight traffic manager. Both 
positions are newly-created, with head- 
quarters in St. Paul, Minn. Appointed 





W. D. O’Brien F. J. Conrad 


assistant general freight traffic manager 
in charge of rates and divisions is 
Wallace D. O’Brien, of St. Paul, who has 
been with the railway since 1916 and 
traffic manager in charge of rates and 
divisions since 1948. Frank J. Conrad, of 
Chicago, has been named assistant gen- 
eral freight traffic manager in charge 
of sales. He has been freight traffic 
manager-system for the Burlington 
Railroad since 1950 and in railway serv- 
ice since 1920. 


* * * 
W. F. Ackerman, assistant to the direc- 
tor of transportation of the National 


‘Gypsum Co., will leave the transporta- 


tion department of the company on Jan- 
uary 1 to become operations manager 
(includes administration of traffic de- 
partment) at the Nebraska ordnance 
plant, Wahoo, Neb., which is operated 
by the company for the government. 

* + . 


Clayton Anderson, assistant general 
freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co., at Mobile, Ala., is 
retiring at his own, request on Decem- 
ber 31 after 46 years of continuous serv- 
ice. ae 

Charles A. Sturtevant has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Norfolk Southern Railway Co., with 
headquarters in Norfolk, Va. 


* * * 


Philip L. Lacy has been appointed 
terminal manager at Richmond, Va., for 
the Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 
He was formerly manager of the local 
terminal for Snyder Bros. Motor Freight. 

* * * 


Albert W. St. Clair, superintendent of 
the Southern Railway System at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been appointed general 
manager of the company’s eastern lines, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N.C., 
effective January 1, succeeding George 
W. Adams, who is retiring after 52 
years of service. 
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“Salubrious climate at Los Angeles Harbor 

permits us to load or discharge cargo any 
day in the year. Cargo can be stored in 

open areas the year around.” 

Captain FRANK A. JOHNSON 

MATSON NAVIGATION CO 


YOR vt We Moons 


40 years at sea 


Lor Shopping 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, 


CiTy OF LOS ANGELES 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12. Calif. 
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CHECK POINTS 
_ FOR SHIPPERS 





ONLY LOW-LEVEL ROUTE 


The only low-level route between East and 
West is the Water Levei Route. Yes, on every 
point, Central Service checks as finest! 


New York Central > 


Mundy I. Peale, president of Republic 
Aviation ‘Corporation ‘Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N.Y., was elected chairman of the 
board of governors of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, Washington, D.C., 
for the first six months of 1953, at the 
association’s annual meeting held re- 
cently in Palm Springs, Calif. Elected 
chairman for the second half of the com- 
ing year was Oliver P. Echols, chairman 
of the board of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
of Hawthorne, Calif. Admiral DeWitt C. 
Ramsey, U.S. Navy, retired, was elected 
president of the association for the en- 
tire year. 

7. + * 

More than 200 friends and business 
associates of J. C. Harms, who is retiring 
as freight traffic manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. after 48 years 
of service, attended a testimonial lunch- 
eon given in his honor on December 
15 in the Detroit Leland hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. W. J. S. Buchanan was general 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments and Henry J. Commes was toast- 
master. 

* ” *” 

Friends of Robert N. Woodall, who is 
being transferred from Cincinnati, O., to 
Washington, D.C., as assistant vice-presi- 
dent—traffic of the Southern Railway 
System, are giving a testimonial luncheon 
in his honor on December 30 in the Hotel 
Sheraton Gibson, Cincinnati. B. Layton 
Allen is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 

* ~ * 


Three new vice-presidents of the New 
York Central System who will take 
office on January 1 (pictured here) are 
Karl A. Borntrager, 
Arthur E. Baylis 
and Ernest C. Nick- 
erson. They will 
have their head- 
quarters in New 
York City. As re- 
ported in ‘TRAFFIC 
Wor.p of December 
20, p. 82, Mr. Born- 
trager, now general 
manager of _ the 
road’s Michigan 
Central district, be- 
comes _svice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
operations and maintenance; Mr. Baylis, 
who has been assistant vice-president 
of freight traffic, will be vice-president 
in charge of the freight traffic depart- 
ment, with jurisdiction over freight 
service, sales and rates; and Mr. Nicker- 
son, now general traffic manager of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway at 
Chicago, becomes. vice-president in 
charge of the passenger traffic depart- 
ment. A native of Townville, Pa., Mr. 
Borntrager was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1916 with a civil 
engineering degree. He has been with 
the Central since 1917 in a succession of 
engineering and operating department 
positions, including superintendencies at 
Columbus, O., Rochester, N.Y., and-Al- 
bany, N.Y.; manager of freight trans- 
portation, New York City; and general 
manager of the Central’s Big Four dis- 
trict, Cincinnati, O., before appointment 
as general manager at Detroit. Mr. 
Baylis, a native of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and a resident of Scarsdale, N.Y., 
received a bachelor of arts degree in 1932 
from Colorado College and a master’s 
degree in 1934 from Tufts College, where 
he continued as an instructor in trans- 
portation and economics until joining 
the Central in 1935 as a freight traffic 
staff assistant. After becoming assist- 


K. A. Borntrager 
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ant to the traffic vice-president, he wes 
furloughed in 1942 for government serv- 
ice with the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation as assistant director of O.D.T.’s 
railway transport division. Returning to 
the Central in 1944, he was named for- 
eign freight traffic manager, and has 
been assistant vice-president of freight 
traffic since January 1 this year. Mr. 
Nickerson, who becomes vice-president 





A. E. Baylis 


E. C. Nickerson 


in charge of the Central’s passenger 
traffic department, was traffic vice- 
president of the New Haven Railroad 
before he joined the Chicago & North 
Western as general traffic manager. Born 
at Chatham, Mass., Mr. Nickerson is a 
graduate of Harvard College and the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, where he received a master’s degree 
in 1934. After service with a steamship 
line, he joined the New Haven Railroad 
as a traffic representative in 1936. He 
was with the New Haven in various traf- 
fic department positions, becoming vice- 
president—traffic in 1948 and vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to president in 1949 
before leaving the railroad in 1950 and 
joining the North Western at Chicago in 
his present executive capacity. 
a. * ~ 


The New York Central has announced 
appointment of Raymond W. Wolke to 
the new system-wide position of general 
passenger agent—station services, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, O. Formerly 
ticket agent at the Cleveland Union Ter- 
minal, Mr. Wolke was first employed by 
the Central in 1919. Walter G. Abriel, 
who has spent much of his 50-year rail- 
road career in the field of industrial re- 
lations, will retire as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of personnel and public relations of 
the Central on December 31. Starting 
his career with the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad in 1902, he joined the Central 
in 1904. Clarence M. Gordon has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the Central system, succeed- 
ing J. H. James, who is retiring Decem- 
ber 31 after 47 years of service. Paul F. 
Kraber, auditor of disbursements, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Gordon as general auditor and 
William J. Powelson, assistant to auditor 
of disbursements, will succeed Mr. Kra- 
ber, effective January 1. Henry K. Ge- 
nett has been promoted from passenger 
representative to the new position of 
district passenger agent of the Central, 
with headquarters continuing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

s * * 

Richard H. Goebel, secretary of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, New 
York, N.Y., and manager of its traffic 
department for 33 years, will retire De- 
cember 31. He will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the traffic department by George 
E. Gwinup, who joined the R.M.A. staff 
in October of this year after previous 
service with the Celanese Corporation 
and the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
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Gwinup serves on the faculty of the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, 
N.Y., and is a graduate of the St. Louis 
Traffic School. Before joining R.M.A. 
in 1919, Mr. Goebel served with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and subsequently 
was head of the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Trunk Line Association 
made up of eastern railroads. He is a 
member of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, and a member and former 
officer of the Shippers Conference of 
Greater New York and the Traffic Club 
of New York, Inc. 
* * * 

Harry C. Murphy, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
has announced the election, effective De- 
cember 15, of F. L. Kartheiser as vice- 
president—executive department, and A. 
W. Lavidge as vice-president and comp- 





F. L. Kartheiser 


A. W. Lavidge 


troller. Mr. Kartheiser started with the 
Burlington in 1909 as a timekeeper at 
Aurora, Ill. Subsequently he held vari- 
ous positions in the mechanical and op- 
erating departments, was appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president—operations in 
1942, and assistant to president in 1949. 
Mr. Lavidge started with the Burlington 
in Omaha in 1905 as a clerk in the ac- 
counting department, and since has 
served as assistant auditor of expendi- 
tures, auditor of expenditures, auditor of 
freight accounts, assistant general audi- 
tor, general auditor, becoming comptrol- 
ler in 1949. 
* * * 

George H. Kronberg, traveling freight 
and passenger agent for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co. at Mason City, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent of the rail- 
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road, with headquarters in Washington, 

D.C., effective January 1. He will be 

succeeded at Des Moines by F. J. Galvin, 

now city freight agent for the Milwaukee 

Road in Detroit, Mich. 
~*~ * * 

B. G. Leech has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of Zion Industries, Inc., 
Zion, Ill., effective January 1, succeeding 
A. E. Hueneryager, traffic manager for 
the last 32 years, who is retiring Decem- 
ber 31 under pension rules of the com- 
pany. 

* 1% a 

Appointment of C. F. Shur as traffic 
manager of the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, effective January 1, has been 
announced by Ralph E. Taylor, general 
traffic manager. Mr. Shur formerly 
served as assistant to the general traf- 
fic manager and has been with Kenne- 
cott and predecessor companies since 
1926. : 


reel 


OBITUARIES 
eens aaa 


Gerard B. Townsend, 50, secretary and 
treasurer of the Erie Railroad Co., died 
December 12 in Cleveland, O., four days 
after having undergone an emergency 
operation. He joined the Erie as assist- 
ant to the president in 1945, became 
treasurer of the company on July 1, 
1946, and was elected secretary and 
treasurer on January 1, 1947. 

a * Ok 


Stephen E. Shoup, a special repre- 
sentative of the president of the Kansas 
City Southern Lines, until he retired in 
1950, died December 12 in Kansas City, 
Mo. He joined the Kansas City South- 
ern in its engineering department in 
1911 after previous engineering service 
with the Frisco Lines and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In 1933 he 
headed a special engineering committee 
set up to coordinate the terminal opera- 
tions of all Kansas City lines under fed- 
eral legislation proposing consolidation 
of the railroads, later being made west- 
ern engineer in charge of terminal 
studies for the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, and in World War II 
served as assistant director in charge of 
procurement for the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Washington, D.C. 





Items for this column should be addressed to Editorial Department, Traffic World, 815 Washington 


Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
value. 
week. It should be made the 
informed as to the club’s activities. 


Delay due to mailing to 
Items should reach the Washington office early in the week 


Chicago office often eliminates news 
to assure publication that 


duty of someone in the club to keep us adequately and promptly 
Copies of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to 


members are usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 
Brief biographical sketches and photographs of newly elected Traffic Club presidents are solicited. 


The Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., 
Inc., will hold its next dinner meeting 
on January 7 in the Rodney hotel, Wil- 
mington. The meeting has been desig- 
nated as “Life Member Night.” A. W. 
Fraser is chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. 

cK oe * 

The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis 
has designated its January meeting as 
“Freight Forwarders’ Night.” The club 


will hold its annual “Ladies Night” in 
March. 


* a * 


The Traffic Club of Syracuse, N.Y., will 
hold its thirty-fourth annual dinner on 
January 28 in the Syracuse hotel. A 
feature of the annual dinner day cele- 
bration will be conferences arranged by 
industrial traffic managers in suites of 
the hotel in the afternoon between 2 and 
4 p.m., for the convenience of visiting 
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transportation officials, patterned after 
the “Detroit Plan” inaugurated a few 


years ago by the Traffic Club of Detroit. | 
There will be a prominent dinner speaker | 
and James J. Hailey, traffic manager of 
the Niagara Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, 


N.Y., will act as toastmaster. 
* ” 2 


R. L. Kinzie, chief clerk to the division 


freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio | 
Muncie, Ind., has been | 


Railway Co., 
elected president of 
the Eastern In- 
diana Transporta- 
tion Club for 1953 
and will be in- 
stalled with other 
newly - elected of- 
ficers at the or- 
ganization’s annual 
dinner on January 
22 in the Roberts 
hotel, Muncie. 
Other officers are 
Tom O’Dell, traffic 
Manager, Delco 
Battery plant, divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
Muncie, vice-president; Paul Satterfield, 


R. L. Kinzie 


Marion Trucking Co., Muncie, secretary, | 


and Vernon Bailey, traffic manager, 
R & D Motors Co., Muncie, treasurer. 
_ * a 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold | 


its forty-fifth annual dinner on Janu- 
ary 13 in the Gold Room of the Jeffer- 
son hotel. Guest speaker will be Gene 
Flack, sales counsel and director of ad- 
vertising, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New 


York, N.Y., on the subject, “The Time | 


Is Now.” Joseph F. Holland, general 
counsel of the Pevely Dairy Co., will be 
toastmaster. About 1,800 persons prom- 
inent in industry and transportation are 
expected to attend the dinner. 


+ * * 


Fleetwood Gruver, terminal manager 
of Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., was elected president 


of the Appalachian Traffic Club for 1953 | 


at its meeting held December 9 at Ridge- 
fields Country. Club in Kingsport. Other 
officers elected for the coming year were: 
First vice-president, J. B. Gillis, traffic 
manager, Tennessee Eastman Co., Kings- 
port: second vice-president, K. P. Mc- 
Donald, general agent, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., Kingsport; third vice- 


president, E. H. Flounlacker, manager, | 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., Kingsport, and 
secretary-treasurer, G. A. Dansberry, dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent, South- 
ern Railway Co., Kingsport. 
are J. R. Crook, traveling freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Winston- 
Salem, N.C.; S. R. Jennings, traffic de- 


partment, Tennessee Eastman Co., Kings- | 


port: G. O. Stanley, traffic department, 
Tennessee Eastman Co., Kingsport; J. L. 
Wade, traffic manager, Miller Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; O. T. Col- 
lett, traveling freight agent, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Paul Bellamy, dis- 
trict sales agent, Associated Transport, 
Inc., Kingsport; C. E. Meredith, traffic 
department, 
Kingsport, and R. B. Tcrbett, general 
agent, Norfolk & Western Railway, Bris- 
tol, Va. 
a a oe 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Louisville, Ky., 
was held on December 11 in the Seelbach 
hotel. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 


lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 











Help Wanted 


WANTED — ASSISTANT Traffic Manager, 
large industry. Write giving age, qualifica- 
a eeenes, etc. Also salary expected. 
Box a 


FREIGHT RATE CLERK Practitioner pre- 
ferred familiar with formal and informa) 
rocedure; having knowledge of rates and 
ases in all territories. Freight Transporta- 
tion Engrs. Inc., Chicago. Box 390. 


TRAFFIC CLERK National Manufacturer of 
building materials has opening for young 
traffic school graduate to learn traffic rates. 
Please write letter giving age, marital status, 
experience, and salary desired. Box 392. 


TRAFFIC MAN Experienced, complete knowl- 
edge freight forwarder and consolidation of 
freight operation. Attractive proposition to 
man possessing these qualifications. Located 
in Chicago. Replies confidential. Box 391. 








OLD ESTABLISHED firm of industrial traf- 


fic managers have vacancy for man not over 
45 years of age, graduate of some accredited 
traffic and transportation school, and mini- 
mum of three years’ experience as rate clerk 
in traffic department of class 1 railway in 
western district, preferably mountain-Pacific 
territory, who can furnish A-1l references. 
ee for rapid advancement. 
Ox 3 


Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC: Experienced manager, claim su- 
pervisor, rate clerk. Knowledge national 
shipping, tariffs. Familiar materials han- 
dling, whsng. Degree Traffic Mgt. Interstate 
Practitioner. Age 32. Minimum, $5,000. 49 
Oswego, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Educational Books or Courses 


WHEN DOES TITLE PASS. $6.50. This com- 
pletely new book covers the Passage of Title 
from Shipper to Consignee and explains who 
has the risk of loss or damage in Transporta- 
tion. It is written by Thomas G. Bugan, 
Attorney at Law, Chicago, Illinois. A recog- 
nized authority in the field of transporta- 
tion, as well as a widely known Tax At- 
torney, Mr. Bugan presents the facts and 
the law in non - technical, easy - to - under- 
stand language. This 515 page, cloth bound 
book contains 500 illustrative cases together 
with Definitions of F.O.B., Bailments, Prop- 
erty, Sales, Title and Others. Order your 
copy today on 15 days’ approval. If not 
completely satisfied your -$6.50 refunded 
Wm. . Brown Company, publishers, 915 
Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl. 












MOTOR CARRIERS ACCOUNTING AND 
COST CONTROL SYSTEM by H. J. DAY 


+ + @ practical book which will show 
‘anyone operating one or a_ thousand 
trucks how to install or simplify their 
Own system of accounting and cost con- 
trol records. Cloth bound, $7.00. The 
Traffic Service Corp., 815 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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James K. Knudson, administrator, De- 
fense Transport Administration, will be 
the principal speaker at the next meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Topeka, which will 
be its annual installation dinner, on Jan- 
uary 29 on the Jayhawk hotel roof. 


* * * 


The Motor City Traffic Club of De- 
troit will hold its annual dinner on Jan- 
uary 20 at the Statler hotel. 


* * * 


The Pacific Traffic Association has 
designated its next dinner meeting to be 
held on January 13 in the Crystal Room 
of the Bellevue hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif.. as “New Members Nite.” 


7 * = 


The New York, N.Y., and Omicron, 
N.Y., chapters of the Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity will hold a 
joint meeting on January 7 in Room 
800, Pennsylvania Station. A forum dis- 
cussion will be conducted on the follow- 
ing subject: “Should there be uniformity 
between rail and motor carriers under 
various sections of Parts I and II of the 
interstate commerce act, i.e., those deal- 
ing with (1) the long-and-short-haul 
provisions, (2) shipper’s right to route 


freight by rail but not by motor car-, 


rier, (3) the Commission’s authority to 
prescribe joint routes by rail but not 
by motor truck, and (4) reparations.” 

7 * * 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore, Inc., 
has scheduled a dinner meeting for the 
election of a nominating committee for 
January 6 in the Lord Baltimore hotel. 
Other events include an oyster roast on 
January 12 at the Alcazar and a lunch- 
eon in conjunction with the Atlantic 
States Shippers Board meeting on Jan- 
uary 15 in the Lord Baltimore hotel. 


* * * 


The Wyoming Valley Traffic Club will 
honor the International Salt Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. at its next regular monthly 
dinner meeting scheduled to be held on 
January 7 in the Hotel Jermyn, Scranton. 
The meeting has been designated as “In- 
ternational Salt Company Nite” with 
Edward Layton Fuller, president of that 
company, as guest speaker. A reception 
will be held in the hotel in honor of Mr. 
Fuller prior to the dinner. Program ar- 
rangements were made by Darrell H. 
Smith, Jr., general traffic manager of the 
company. Fred R. Roberts, agent, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and president of the 
club, will preside. 

* * of 


The Miami (Fla.) Chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity held 
its regular meeting on December 17 at the 
Florida Power & Light Co., with R. E. 
Graham, sales manager, Communications 
Co., Coral Gables, Fla., as guest speaker. 
Programs scheduled for future meetings 
include “Railroad Night” in January, “Air 
Line Night” in February, “Forwarder’s 
Night” in March, “Trucking Night” in 
April, and “Shipper’s Night” in May. 

os 


* * 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pioneer Valley Chapter of the Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity will be 
held on December 29 in offices of the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, Inc., 
in West Springfield, Mass. Recommenda- 
tions of the policy administration board 
of the ‘Transportation Association of 
America will be the general topic of dis- 
cussion with short talks by members on 
certain parts of the interstate commerce 
act. 
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From station to station and port to port 


Come frequent requests, “Please, make 
it short!” 


We aim to oblige, and so we’re cutting 
This message down to practic’ly nudding. 
Alphabetically, and with brevity, 

Our greeting may engender levity, 

But nonetheless we hasten to say, 

‘We hope 4 U. 53’LL B. O.K. 

In other words, ere ’52 goes by, 

Our wish for you is ‘H. N. Y.! ! 


a" his presidential address to the Hamp- 
shire and Dorset Centre of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Administration, Mr. 
R. P. Biddle, docks and marine manager, 
Southampton, expressed his belief that 
the successful operation of industry 
rested very largely on human under- 
standing, as distinct from the remote 
considerations which so often obtained 
in industrial organisations. To achieve 
mutual understanding in industry it was 
absolutely essential to be prepared to 
examine the other person’s point of view. 
It was difficult to appreciate that that 
was not always practised. Much preju- 
dice was sometimes created by what was 
referred to in a rather patronising way 
as “the other side.” If he had his way 
negotiations between management and 
staff would always take place at a round 
table, so that there was no distinguish- 
able “other side.” When that had been 
possible he had always found it produced 
a most favourable psychological effect. 
The vital need in industry today was to 
re-create, so far as possible, the old rela- 
tionship by which employers and work- 
ers co-operated together to do a job 
worth doing not merely for themselves 
but for the community they served. 
Workers had to get to know their em- 
ployer or manager as an individual, while 
the management had to take more than 
an academic interest in the welfare and 
recreational activities of the staff. In 
seeking efficiency management must have 
regard not only to the skill of employes 
but also their contentment and loyalty. 
“You can buy a man’s time and a man’s 
physical presence at a given place,” said 
Mr. Biddle, “but you cannot buy en- 
thusiasm, initiative and loyalty. An 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness.” The high degree of pro- 
ductivity upon which the hope of main- 
taining our standard of life rested could 
only be reached by both sides looking at 
the common problem through the same 
eyes and with the same aspirations.— 
Modern Transport, London, England. 


HE U.S. Bureau of Public Roads re- 

ports that 38,712,236 automobiles 
were registered in the first six months 
of 1952, an increase of 1,135,695 or 3 per 
cent over the number registered in the 
corresponding 1951 period. The figures 
include registrations made in periods of 
30 to 60 days before the “registration” 
year but which are credited to that year 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


TRAFFIC DATES 





JANUARY 
7-8 —Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


13-16—Highway Research Board (32nd annual 
meeting), Washington, D.C. 

14-15—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
Baltimore, Md. 

21-22—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

22-23—National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. (14th annual convention), 
Detroit, Mich. 

26-30—United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion (49th annual convention), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

27-28—Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 


17-18—Canadian Industrial Traffic League, Inc. 
(thirty-seventh annual general meeting), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

26 —American Waterways Operators, Inc. (an- 
nual meeting), Washington, D.C. 


MARCH 


8-12—Independent Movers’ & Warehousemen’s 
Association, Inc. (eighteenth annual con- 
vention), Miami Beach, Fla. 


12-13—Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board, Berkeley, Calif. 
19 —Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
25-26—New England Shippers Advisory Bourd, 
Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


19-22—Customer Relations Council of the Amer. 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. (spring 
meeting), Belleair, Fla. 

20-22—American Railway Development Associa. 
tion (forty-fourth annual meeting), Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

20-23—American Management Association 
(packaging conference and exposition), 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 


13-14—National Association of Interstate Com. 
merce Commission Practitioners, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

17-21—American Warehousemen’s 
Washington, D.C. 

18-22—Fifth Materials Handling Exposition, Philo- 


Association, 


delphia, Pa. 
26-28—Freight Station Section, Association of 
American Railroads (annual meeting), 


Detroit, Mich. 


Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


JANUARY 


8 —Traffic Club of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

13. —Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

13. —Traffic Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

14. —Milwaukee Traffic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

15 —Traffic Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. 

15  —Eastern Indiana Transportation Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 

15 —Nashville Traffic & Transportation Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

15 —Women’s Traffic Club of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., Winston-Salem. 

15  —York Traffic Club, York, Pa. 

16 —Richmond Traffic Club, Richmond, Va. 

16 —Traffic Club of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

17 —Transportation Club of Seattle, Seattle, 
Wash. 

20  —Will County Transportation Club, Joliet, 
Hl. 

20 —Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

21 —Lima Traffic Club, Lima, Ohio 

21 —Transportation Club of Sioux Falls, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

22 —Women’s Traffic Club of Evansville, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

22 —Tri-City Traffic Club, Moline, Ill. 

22 —Traffic Club of Topeka, Topeka, Kan. 

22  —Eastern Indiana Transportation Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 


23 —Transportation Club of Atlanta, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

24 —Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

26 —Traffic Club of Newark, Newark, N.J. 

28 —Denver Commercial Traffic Club, Denver, 
Colo. 


28 —Traffic Club of Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 
29 —Traffic & Transportation Club of Monroe- 
West Monroe, Monroe, La. 


29 —Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


31 —Sabine District Transportation Club, 
Beaumont, Tex. 
31 —Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club, Nor- 
folk, Va. 
FEBRUARY 
3  —Traffic Club of Baltimore, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 
—Transportation Club of St. Paul, St. Paul, 


3 
Minn. 
5 -—Traffic Club of Cleveland, Cleveland, 0. 
5 —Ky-O-Va Traffic Club (Prichard Hotel- 
Huntington, W.Va.), Ashland, Ky. 
—Traffic Club of Kansas City, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
10  —Birmingham Traffic & Transportation Club 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
10 —Cincinnati Traffic Club, Cincinnati, O. 
12. —Traffic Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
12 —Miami Valley Traffic Club, Dayton, O. 
12 —Women’s Traffic Club of Springfield, Mass., 
Springfield, Mass. 
12 —Women’s Traffic Club of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
15 —Tucson Traffic Club, Tucson, Ariz. 
17. —Women’s Traffic Club of Reading, Read- 
ing, Pa. 
18 —San Francisco Traffic Club, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
18 —Traffic Club of Washington, D.C., Wash 
ington, D.C. 
19 —Traffic Club of New York, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 
23. —Indianapolis Women’s Traffic Club, Indian 
apolis, Ind. 
26 -—Lincoln Traffic Club, Lincoln, Neb. 
26 —Omaha Traffic Club, Omaha, Neb. 
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Hard pressed? 


For the executive who finds distribution in the 
New York metropolitan area taking too much 
of his attention, we have a brilliant solution. 
Harborside! Location, facilities, services, experi- 
ence—they add up to a contribution that many 


hard-pressed executives have rated indispensable. 


Get Harborside on your side. Use what you need 
of its vast cold and dry storage... its space 
reserved for office, showroom, processing and 


manufacturing ...its pool-car and transship- 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


ment service, free and bonded stores, mecha- 
nized equipment and careful workmen. 


And where is this great collection of distribution 
facilities? On the Jersey shore, across the 
Hudson from Cortlandt St., Manhattan; 20 
minutes from 33rd Street; 5 minutes from 
Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad serves Harborside direct, 
and all other rail and steamship lines connect by 


lighter. Send for folder. 


























PITTSBURGH 


WHEELING 


NATRIUM 


cargo routing via UNION BARGE LINE 
offers bargain-rate distribution 


These are typical cargoes on the river route—water 
highway to wide distribution in the Mid-Continent 
Empire. Between the port cities of the Mississippi 
River System these and many other river-borne 
cargoes go thru on regular schedules, year-’round. 
Union Barge Line offers the traffic man reliable 
distribution facilities for profitable marketing in 
Middle America. The Union Barge Line fleet in- 
cludes barges for every type of cargo and provides 
all-weather service up and down the rivers. 


UNION BARGE LI 


ORAVO BUILDING 


\hember of The American WoterwoY' Oper? 





This modern river transportation system em- 
phasizes the importance of plant locations on the 
inland waterways. Whether you buy, sell, or manu- 
facture in the area bordering the Mississippi River 
System it will be worth while to discuss your 
transportation problems with a Union Barge Line 
representative. 


it’s a matter of dollars and sense 
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